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THE  LIFE  AND   WRITINGS 

OF 

EDWARD  GIBBON,  Esq. 

rr  cannot  be  neceflary  to  inform  the  admirers  of  Gibbon 
from  what  fource  the  principal  facts  in  the  following 
ftetch  have  been  derived.  Confcious  of  the  (trong  claims 
he  had  to  the  refpe£b  of  his  countrymen,  our  hiftorian 
thought,  without  impropriety,  that  they  would  be  grati- 
fied with  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  life  than  could 
have  been  given  by  his  friends ;  and  fat  down  to  write  hi8 
perfonal  hiftory  at  a  time  when  his  opinions  were  matured, 
and  when  he  was  difpofed  to  look  back  with  impartiality" 
on  his  various  ftudies.  In  the  very  interefting  volumes 
publiihed  by  the  Right  Hofi.  Lord  Sheffield,  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  delineated  his  chara^ier,  analized  his  mind,  and  re- 
corded his  errors  and  his  prejudices  with  fo  much  appa- 
rent candour,  that  he  feems  fully  entitled  to  all  the  con« 
fidence  which  is  ufually  beftowed  on  the  biography  that  is 
written  by  a  friend  or  a  ftranger.  There  may  be,  indeed, 
fome  danger  left  vanity  ihould  multiply  works  of  this 
defcription ;  but  as  long  as  human  nature  continues  to  be 
a  favourite  obje£l  of  ftudy,  the  memoirs  of  such  men,  as 
Gibbon,  written  by  themfelves,  muft  be  confidered  as 
fuperior  in  intereft  and  importance,  to  all  the  information 
which  can  be  coUe£ted  from  friends  or  companions. 
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Edward  Gibbon  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family 
of  that  name  in  Kent  *.  His  grand-father,  Edward  Gib- 
bon, a  citizen  of  London,  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  of  cuftoms,  under  the  Tory  -;idminiftration  of 
the  laft  four  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  was  praifed  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke  for  his  knowledge  of  commerce  and 
finance.  He  was  elefted  one  of  the  direftors  of  the 
unfortunate  South  Sea  Company,  in  the  year  lyrd,  at 
which  time  he  had  acquired  an  independent  fortune  of 
60,000/.  the  whole  of  which  he  loft  when  the  company 
failed  in  1720.  The  fum  of  10,000/.  however,  was  al- 
lowed for  his  maintenance,  and  on  this  foundation  he 
reared  another  fortune,  not  much  inferior  to  the  firft,  and 
fecured  a  part  of  it  in  the  purchafe  of  landed  property. 
He  died  in  December  1736,  at  his  houfe  at  Putney,  and 
by  his  laft  will  enriched  two  daughters,  at  the  expence  of 
his  fon  Edward  who  had  married  againft  his  confent. 

This  fon  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  where,  at  Emanuel 
College,  be  "  pafTed  through  a  regular  courfe  of  acade- 
mical difcipline,"  but  left  it  without  a  degree,  and  after- 
Wards  travelled.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
chofen,  in  1734,  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Petersfield,  and  in  1741  for  Southampton.  In  parlia- 
ment he  joined  the  party  which,  after  a  long  conteft, 
finally  drove  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  friends  from 
their  places.  Our  author  has  not  concealed,  that  **  in 
the  purfuit  of  an  unpopular  minifter,  he  gratified  a  pri- 
vate revenge  againft  the  oppreflbr  of  his  family  in  the 
South  Sea  perfecution."  Walpole,  however,  was  not 
that  oppreiTor,  for  Mr.  Coxe  has  clearly  proved,  that 
he  frequently  endeavoured  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  parlia- 
mentary vengeance,  and  to  incline  the  fentinients  of  the 
houfe  to  terms  of  moderation. 

*  An  account  of  the  family  of  Gibbon  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma-' 
gaaine  for  1788,  fo  interefting  that  our  author  requefted  Mr.NichaU  to 
procure  the  addrefs  of  the  writer,  and  acknowledged  in  a  very  handfonie 
tianner  his  obligations  to  both.    See  .-Gent.  Magv  Vol.lxiv.  p.  5. 

Edward 
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Edward  Gibbon,  our  jlluftrious  hiftorian,  was  born  at 
Putney,  April  27,  O.  S.  1737.  His  mother  was  Judith 
Porten,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  London.  He 
was  the  eldeft  of  five  brothers  and  a  filler,  all  of  whom 
died  in  their  infancy.  He  has  a  refleftion  on  the  circum- 
ftances  of  his  birth,  in  which  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
reflexion  ihould  oftener  indulge ;  it  relates  to  bleflings 
which  a  thinking  man  will  contemplate  with  no  com- 
mon gratitude.  «  My  lot,"  he  says,  "  might  have  been 
that  of  a  flave,  a  favage,  or  a  peafant :  nor  can  I  refleft 
without  pleafure  on  the  bounty  of  nature,  which  caft  my 
birth  in  a  free  and  civilized  country,  in  an  age  of  fcience 
and  philofophy,  in  a  family  of  honourable  rank,  and 
decently  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  fortune." 

In  infancy,  his  conftitution  was  uncommonly  feeble, 
but  he  was  nurfed  with  much  tendemefs  by  his  maidert 
aunt  Mrs.  Catherine  Porten;  and  received  fuch  inftruftion, 
during  intervals  of  health,  as  his  years  admitted.  At  the 
age  of  feven,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkby,  the  author  of  Automathes,  a  philofophical 
fi£bion.  In  his  ninth  year,  January  1746,  he  was  fent 
to  a  fchool  at  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  kept  by  Dr.  Woode- 
jfon  and  his  afliiftants ;  but  even  here  his  ftudies  were 
frequently  interrupted  by  ficknefs,  nor  does  he  fpeak  with' 
rapture  either  of  his  proficiency  or  of  the  fchool  itfelf. 
In  1747,  on  his  mother's  death,  he  was  recalled  home, 
where  during  a  refiderice  of  two  years,  principally  under 
the  eye  of  his  aiFe£tionate  aunt,  he  appears  to  have  ac- 
quired that  paflion  for  reading  which  predominated  during 
the  whole  of  his  life. 

In  1749,  he  was  entered  in  Weftminfter  fchooI>  of 
which  Dr.  John  NicoU  was  at  that  time  head-maften 
Within  the  fpaceof  two  years,  he  reached  the  third  form; 
but  his  application  was  fo  frequently  rendered  ufelefs  by 
ficknefs  and  debility,  that  it  was  determined  to  fend  him 
to  Bath.    Here,  and  at  Putney,  he  recovered  bia  health  fo 
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far  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  books,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached his  fixteenth  year,  his  diforder  entirely  left  him. 
The  frequent  interruptions,  however,  which  he  had  met 
with,  and  probably  a  dread  of  the  confined  air  of  the 
city  of  Weftminfter,  had  induced  his  father  to  place  him 
at  Eiher  in  Surry,  in  the  houfeof  the  Rev.  Philip  Francis, 
the  tranflator  of  Horace.  But  his  hopes  were  again  fruf- 
trated.  Mr.  Francis  preferred  the  pleafures  of  London  to 
the  inftrudion  of  his  pupils ;  and  our  fcholar,  without 
farther  preparation,  was  hurried  to  Oxford,  where,  on 
April  3,  1752,  before  he  had  accomplilhed  his  fifteenth . 
year,  he  was  matriculated  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Magdalen  College. 

To  Oxford,  he  informs  us,  he  brought  **  a  ftock  of 
erudition  that  might  have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  de- 
gree of  ignorance  of  which  a  fchool-boy  would  have 
been  aihamed."  During  the  three  laft  years,  although 
ficknefs  interrupted  a  regular  courfe  of  inftru£lion,  his 
fondnefs  for  books  had  increafed,  and  he  was.  permitted  to . 
indulge  it  by  ranging  over  the  flielves  without  plan  or  de- 
Cgn,  This  indifcriminate  appetite  fubfided  by  degrees  in 
theliiftorical  line,  and  he  perufed  with  the  greateft  avidity 
fuch  hiftorical  books  as  came  in  his  way,  gratifying  a 
curiofity  of  which  he  could  not  trace  the  fource,  and  fup- 
plying  wants  which  he  could  not  exprefs.  In  this  courfe 
of  defultory  reading  he  feems  inconfcioufly  to  have  been 
led  to  that  particular  branch  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  excel.  But  whatever  conne£lion  this  had  with  his 
more  diilant  life,  it  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  his 
academical  purfuits.  He  was  exceedingly  deficient  in 
claffical  learning,  suid  went  to  Oxford  without  either  the 
tafte  or  preparation  which  could  enable  him  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  academical  education.  This  may  probably 
account  for  the  harfhnefs  with  which  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Englifli  univerfities.  He  informs  us  that  he  fpent  four- 
teen months  at  Magdalen  College^  which  proved  the  moft 
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idle  and  unprofitable  of  his  whole  life ;  but  why  they 
were  fo  idle  and  unprofitable,  we  cannot  learn  from  his 
Memoirs.  If  he  ftiil  purfued  his  defultory  courfe  of 
reading,  they  could  not  be  altogether  unprofitable,  al- 
though they  might  be  idle  as  tq  the  purpofes  of  aca- 
demical ftudies.  To  the  careleflhefs  of  his  tutors,  indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  had  fome  reafon  to  objef}: ;  but  he 
allows  that  he  was  difpofed  to  gaiety  and  to  late  hours,  and 
therefore  complains,  with  little  juftice,  that  he  was  not 
taught  what  he  was  difpofed  to  negle£^«  In  his  examination 
of  the  hiftory  of  our  univerfities,  he  would  bring  us  back 
to  the  tyranny  of  priefts  and  monks  ;  but  he  who  cannot 
diftinguifh  between  die  priefts  and  monks  of  a  barbarous 
age,  and  the  clergy  of  the  prefent  period,  wants  at  leaft 
one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  hiilorian.  It  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  he  has  recorded  his  prejudices  againft  the 
univerfities,  becaufe  thofe  prejudices  appear  to  have  been 
conceived  in  his  maturer  years.  This  is,  at  leaft,  fuf- 
picious.  When  he  fat  down  to  write  his  Memoirs,  the 
Memoirs  of  an  eminent  and  accompliftied  fcholar,  he 
found  a  blank  which  is  feldom  found  in  the  biography  of 
Engliih  fcholars,  the  early  difplays  of  genius,  the  laudable 
emulation,  and  the  well-earned  honours;  he  found  that  he 
owed  no  fame  to  his  academical  refidence,  and  therefore 
determined  that  no  fame  ihould  be  derivable  from  an 
univerfity  education. 

When  he  firft  left  Magdalen  College,  he  informs  us,  that 
his  tafte  for  books  began  to  revive  ;  and  that  <^  unprovided 
with  original  learning,  unformed  in  the  habits  of  thinking, 
unikilled  in  the  arts  bf  compofition,  he  refolyed  to  write 
a  book."  The  title  of  this  firft  eff^y  was  «  The  Age  of 
Sefoftris,"  the  fheets  of  which  he  afterwards  deftroyed. 
On  his  return  to  college,  want  of  advice,  experience,  and 
occupation,  betrayed  him  into  improprieties  of  conduft, 
late  hours,  ill-chofen  company,  and  inconfiderate  expence. 
Induftry  became  afterwards  fo  much  a  habit  with  Mr  Gib- 
A  4  bon. 
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bon,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  he  wiflies  to  beftow  a 
fliare  of  the  blame  of  his  youthful  idlenefs  on  the  negU^ 
gence  of  his  tutors,  or  the  conftitution  of  his  college*. 

In  the  frame  of  his  mind,  however,  there  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  confiderable  proportion  of  juvenile 
arrogance  and  caprice.  At  the  age  of  fixteen,  his  reading 
became  of  the  religious  kind ;  and  after  bewildering  him* 
felf  in  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  viras  converted 
to  its  do£lrines,  if  that  can  be  called  a  converfion,  which 
was  rather  the  adoption  of  certain  opinions  by  a  boy,  who 
had  never  ftudied  thofe  of  his  own  church.  This  change^ 
in  whatever  light  it  may  be  confidered,  he  imputes  princi- 
pally to  the  works  of  Parfons  the  Jefuit,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  had  urged  all  the  beft  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Fortified  with  these,  on  the  8th  of  June  t7$3>  he  fo» 
lemnly  abjured,  what  he  calls  the  errors  of  herefy,  before 
a  catholic  prieft  in  London,  and  immediately  announced 
the  important  event  to  his  father  in  a  very  laboured 
epiftle.  His  father  regretted  the  change,  but  divulged 
the  fecret,  and  thus  rendered  his  return  to  Magdalen 
College  impoffible.  At  an  advanced  age,  and  when  he 
had  learned  to  treat  all  religions  with  equal  indi£Ference, 
our  author  fpeaks  of  this  converfion  with  a  vain  refpetk  ; 
declaring  himielf  not  ,a{hamed  to  have  been  entangled  by 
the  fophiftry  which  feduced  the  acute  and  manly  under^ 
ftandings  of  Chilfingworth  and  Bayle.  But  perhaps  re^ 
femblance  is  more  clofe  in  the  tranfition  which,  he  adds^ 
they  made  from  fuperftition  to  fcepticifmf. 

*  Old  Daniel  Parker,  the  bookfeller  at  Oxford,  gives  us  a  few  traits  ot 
Gibbon  when  at  college.  **  I  knew  him  perfonally.  He  was  a  Cngular 
cbara^ler,  and  but  little  conneded  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  .his  college^ 
They  admit  at  Magdalen  College  only  men  of  fortuae;  no  commpners.  Oat 
uncommon  book  for  a  young  man  I  remember  fdling  to  him — Le  BiblMequt 
OrientaU  D'Herbeht,  which  he  feeras  much  to  have  ufed  for  authorities  for  hit 
Eaftem  Roman  Hiftovy."    Gent.  Mag.  vol  1x!t.  p.  119. 

f  ChiUUtgworth  certainly  hecame  a  Sociniin  ia  his  Utter  days. 
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-  His  father  was  now  adyifed  to  i!end  hiiii  for  iome  time 
to  Laufanne  in  Switzerland^  where  he  was  placed,  wittta 
moderate  allowance,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Paviiliard,  a 
Calvimft  minifter.  Mr.  Pavilliard  was  iniftra£led  to  re-** 
claim  his  pupil  from  the  ierrors  of  popery  $  but  as  he  could 
not  fpeak  Engl^  nor  Mr.  Gibbon  French,  fome  time 
elapfed  before;  much  conrerfation  of  any  kind  became 
pra£ticable.  When  their  mutual  induftry  had  removed 
this  obftacle,  Mr^  Pavilliard  firft  fecuxed  the  attention  and 
attachment  of  his  pupil  by  kindnefs,  then  direAed  his 
ftudies  into  a  regular  plan,  and  placed  within  his  power 
fuch  means  of  information  as  might  remove  the  erroi9 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  This  judidous  method  foon 
proved  fuccefsful ;  on  Chriftmas  day,  1754,  after  <<  afuU 
GonviAion,''  Mr.  Gibbon  received  the  facrament  in  the 
church  of  Laufanne :  and  here  it  was,  he  infoims  us,  that 
he  fufpended  his  religious  inquiries,  acquiefcing,  with  im-. 
plicit  belief,  in  the  tenets  and  myfteries  which  are  adopted 
by  the  general  confent  of  Cathoiics  and  Proteftants. 

His  advantages,  in  other  refpefts,  were  fo, important 
during  his  refidence  at  Laufanne,  that  here,  for  the  firfl 
time,  he  appears  to  have  commenced  the  regular  procefs 
of  inftru£tion  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  future 
improvements.  His  third  for  general  knowledge  re- 
turned ;  and  while  he  was  not  hindered  from  gratifying 
his  curiofity  in  his  former  defultory  manner,  certain  hours 
were  appropriated  for  certain  ftudies^  His  reading  had 
now  a  fixed  obje£):,  and  that  attained,  he  felt  the  value  o£ 
the  acquifition,  and  became  more  reconciled  to  regularity 
and  fyftem.  He  opened  new  ftores  of  learning  and  tafte 
by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
bnguages.  Of  this  proficiency,  although  his  tutor  ought 
not  to  be  robbed  of  his  (hare  of  the  merit,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Gibbon's  unwearied  induftry  and  laudable  avidity^ 
of  knowledge  were  at  this  time  uncommon,  and  befpokt^ 
a  min4  capsdde  of  ^e  bigheft  Maiomm^,  and. deferr- 
ing 
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ing  of  the  higheft  honours  within  the  compafs  of  lite- 
lature. 

To  mathematics  only  he  fhewed  a  reluAance  ;  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  underftanding  the  principles  of  that 
fcience.  At  this  early,  age  it  is  provable  he  defifted 
merely  from  finding  no  pleafure  in  mathematical  ftudies, 
and  nothing  to  gratify  curiofity  $  but  as  in  his  more  ma- 
ture years  he  determined  to  undervalue  the  purfuits  which 
he  did  not  choofe  to  follow,  he  takes  an  opportunity  to 
pafs  a  reflexion  on  the  utility  of  mathematics,  with  which 
few  will  probably  agree.  He  accufes  this  fcience  of 
<<  hardening  the  mind  by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonftra- 
tion,  fo  deftrudlive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence, 
which  muft  determine  the  a£iions  and  opinions  of  our 
lives.''  So  eafy  is  it  to  find  a  plaufible  excufe  for  ne- 
glefting  what  we  want  the  power  or  the  inclination  to 
follow. 

To  his  claifical  acquirements,- whil^  at  Laufanne,  he 
added  the  ftudy  of  Grotius  and  PufiendorflF,  Locke  and 
Montefqmeu ;  and  he  mentions  Pafcal's  Provincial  Let- 
ters, La  Bleterie's  Life  of  Julian,  and  Giannone's  Civil 
Hiftory  of  Naples,  as  having  remotely  contributed  to 
form  the  hiftorian  of  the  Roman  empire.  Frdtai  Pafcal, 
he  tells  us,  that  he  learned  to  manage  the  weapon 
of  grave  and  temperate  irony,  even  on  fubje£bs  of 
ecclefiaftical  folemnity ;  forgetting  that  irony,  in  every 
(hape,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  hiftorical  ftyle,  and 
fttbje^s  the  hiftorian  to  the  fufpicion  that  his  courage 
and  his  argument  are  exhaufted.  It  is  more  to  his  credit, 
that  at  this  time  he  eftabliihed  a  correfpondence  with* 
feveral  literary  charafters  to  whom  he  looked  for  inftruc- 
tion  and  dire^ion :  with  Crevier  and  Breitinger,  Gefner 
and  Allemand  •,  and  that,.by  the  acutenefs  of  his  remarks, 
and  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  he  proved  himfelf  not  un- 
worthy of  their  confidence.  He  hadan opportunity  alfo of 
feeing  Voltaire,  who  received  hm  as  an  Englilh  youth, 
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but  without  any  peculiar  notice  or  difttn&ion.  Voltaire 
diffufed  gaiety  around  him,  by  ere£iing  a  temporary  the^ 
atre,  on  which  he  performed  his  own  favourite  cha- 
ra^iers;  and  Mr.  Gibbon  became  fo  enamoured  of  the 
French  ftage,  as  to  lofe  much  of  his  veneration  for  Shak- 
fpeare.  He  was  now  familiar  in  fome,  and  acquainted  in 
many  families,  and  his  evenings  were  generally  devoted  to 
cards  and  converiation,  either  in  private  parties  or  more 
numerous  aflemblies. 

During  this  alternation  of  ftudy  and  pleafure,  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  a  Mademoifelle  Sufan  Curchod,  a 
young  lady  whofe  perfonal  attractions  were  embellifhed 
by  her  virtues  and  talents.  His  addrefies  were  favoured  by 
her  and  by  her  parents,  but  bis  father,  on  being  confult* 
ed,  exprefled  the  utmdl  reluctance  to  this  <<  ftrange  aUi* 
ance,''  and  Mr.  Gibbon  yielded  to  his  pleafure.  His 
wound,  he  tells  us,  was  mfenfibly  healed  by  time,  and 
the  lady  was  not  unhappy;  fhe  afterwards  became  the 
wife  .of  the  celebrated  M.  Neckar  *. 


*  In  a  note  at  the  condufion  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  of  his  courtlhip,  he 
refers  to  the  watks  of  Roufleau,  vol  ixxui.  The  paflage  thus  refeired  tq^ 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Monthly  Review,  is  as  follows.  It  is  taken 
from  a  letter  of  Roufleau  dated  June  1763.  **  You  have  given  me  a  coni- 
miffion  for  Mademoifelle  Curchod,  of  which  I  (hall  sicquit  myfelf  ill,  pre- 
cifely  on  account  of  my  efteem  for  her.  The  coldnefs  of  Mr.  Gibbon  makes 
one  think  ill  of  him.,  I  have  again  read  his  book.  It  is  deformed  by  xh» 
perpetual  affedation  and  purfuit  of  brilliancy.  Mr.  Gibbon  is  no  man  for  me. 
I  cannot  think  him  well  adapted  to  Mademoifelle  Curchod.  He  that  does 
not  know  her  value  is  unworthy  of  her;  he  that  knows  it,  and  can  dcfert  her, 
is  t  man  to  be  defpifed.  She  does  not  Jcnow  what  fiie  is  about ;  this  man 
fsrves  her  more  effe£iually  than  her  own  heart.  I  Ihould  a  thoufand  times 
rather  fee  him  leave  her,  free  and  poor  among  us,  than  bring  her  to  be  richj 
and  miferable  in  England.  In  truth  I  hope  that  Mr.  Gibbon  may  not  come 
here.  I  Ihould  wi(h  to  diflemble,  but  I  could  not:  I  <hoald  wUh  to  do 
well,  and  I  feel  thati^I  ihould  fpoil  aU."  Mr.  Gibbon  adds  to  this  reference  , 
*  As  an  author  I  Ihall  not  appeal  from  the  judgment,  or  tafte,  or  caprice  of 
Jean  Jaques :  but  that  extraordinary  man,  whom  I  admire  and  pity,  ihould 
have  been  less  precipitgte  m  cood^nniiig  the  moral  character  tnd  conduct  of 

In 
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In  175B9  he  was  pennitted  to  return  to  England,  aftdr 
an  abfence  of  nearly  five  years.    His  father  received  him 
with  more  kindnefs  than  he  expeded>  and  rejoiced  in  the 
fuccefs  of  his  plan  of  education.     During  his  abfence, 
his  father  had  married  his  fecond  wife,  Mifs  Dorothea 
Patton,  whom  his  fon  was  prepared  to  diflike,  but  found 
an  amiable  and  deferring  woman.     At  home  he  was  left 
at  liberty  to  confult  his  tafte  in  the  choice  of  place,  com^ 
pany,  and  amufements  j  and  his  excurfions  were  bounded 
only  by  the  limits  of  the  ifland,  and  the  meafure  of  his 
income.     He  had  now  reached  his  twenty-firft  year ;  and 
fome  faint  efforts  were  made  to  procure  him  the  employ- 
ment of  fecretary  to  a  foreign  embafiy.     His  ftep-mother 
recommended  the  ftudy  of  the  law;   but  the   former 
fcheme  did  not  fucceed,  and  the  latter  he  declined.     Of 
his  firft  two  years  in  England,  he   paiTed  about  nine 
months  in  London,  and  the  remainder  in  the  country: 
But  London  had  few  charms,  except  the  common  ones 
that  can  be  purchafed.    His  father  had  no  fixed  refidence 
there,  and  no  circles  into  which  he  might  introduce  his 
fon.     He  acquired  an  intimacy,  however,   in  the  houfe 
of  David  Mallet,   and  by  his  means  was  introduced  to 
Lady  Hervey*s  parties.     The  want  of  fociety  feems  never 
to  have  given  him  much  uneafinefs,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  at  any  period  of  his  life  he  new  the  mifery  of  having 
hours  which  he  could  not  fill  up.     At  his  father^s  houfe 
at   Buriton,  near  Petersfield  in  Hampfliire,  he  enjoyed 
much  leifure,  and  many  opportunities  of  adding  to  his 
ftock   of  learning.     Books  became  more  and  more  the 
fource  of  all  his  wifhes  and  pleafures ;  and  although  his 
father  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  a  love  and  know- 
ledge of  farming,  he  could  not  fucceed  farther  than,  occa- 
fionailly,  to  obtain  his  company  in  fuch  excurfions  as  are 
ufual  with  country  gentlemen. 

The  leifure  he  could  borrow  from  his  more  regular 

plan  of  ftudy,  was  employed  in  perufing  the  works  of  the 
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beft  EnglUh  authors  fince  the  Revoludoa,  iii  hopes  that  the 
purity  of  his  own  language,  corrupted  by  the  long  ufe  of 
a  foreign  idiom,  might  be  reftored.  Of  Swift  and  Addi- 
fon,  who  were  recommendefd  by  Mallet,  he  feems  to  fix 
the  true  value,  praifing  Swift  for  his  manly  original  vi- 
gour, and  Addifon  for  elegance  and  mildnefs.  The  per- 
feSt  compofition,  the  nervous  language,  and  well  turned 
periods  of  Robertfon,  inflamed  him  with  the  ambitious 
hope  that  he  might  one  day  tread  in  his  foot-fteps.  But 
charmed  as  he  was  at  this  time  with  Swift  and  Addifon^ 
Robertfon  and  Hume,  as  well  as  he  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  excellence  of  their  refpeftive  ftyles,  he ,  loft 
fight  of  every  model,  when  he  became  a  writer  of  hiftory, 
and  formed  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  iiimfelf. 

In  1 76 1,  his  firft  publication  made  its  appearance,  ui>- 
der  the  title  ««  Eflai  fur  TEtude  de  la  Litterature,"  a 
imall  volume  in  twelves*  Part  of  this  had  been  vrritten 
^t  Laufanne,  and  the  whole  completed  in  London^  He 
confultedDr.  Maty,  a  man  of  extehfive  learning  and  judg- 
ment, who  encouraged  him  to  publifii  the  work;  but 
this  he  would  have  probably  delayed  for  fome  time,  had 
not  his  father  infifted  upon  it,  thinking  that  fome  proof 
oiF  literary  talents  might  introduce  him  to  public  noticeu 
The  defign  of  this  Eflay  was  to  prove,,  that  all  the  facuU 
ties  of  the  mind  may  be.  exercifed  and  .difplayed  by  the 
itudy  of  ancient  literature,  in  oppofition  to  D'Alem*^ 
bert  and  others  of  the  French  encyclopedifts,  who  con- 
tended for  that  new  philofc^hy  that  has  fince  produced 
fuch  miferable  confequences.  He  introduces,  however^ 
a  variety  of  topics  hot  Immediately  connected  with  this, 
and  evinces  that  in  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  in 
^riticifm,  his  range  was  far  more  extenfive  than  could 
have  been  expefbed  from  his  years.  His  ftyle  approaches 
to  that  of  Voltaire,  and  is  often  fententipus  and  flippant; 
and  the  beft  excufe  that  can  be  offered  for  his  writing  in 
French,  is,  that  his  principal  object  relates  to  the  litera-r , 
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ture  of  that  country^  with  which  he  feems  to  court  an 
alfiance,  and  with  which  it  is  certain  he  was  more  fami- 
liar than  with  that  of  England.  This  Efiay  accordingly 
was  praifed  in  the  foreign  journals^  but  zttzSted  very 
little  notice  at  home,  and  was  foon  forgotten.  Of  its 
merits,  he  fpeaks  in  his  Memoirs,  with  a  mixture  of 
praife  and  blame,  but  the  former  predominates,  and  with 
juftice.  Had  the  French  language  been  then  as  common 
in  the  literary  world  as  it  is  now,  fo  extraordinary  a 
production  from  a  young  man  would  have  raifed  very  high 
expe£tations. 

About  the  time  when  this  Eflay  appeared,  Mr.  Gibbon  . 
was  induced  to  embrace  the  military  profeffion.  He  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  South  battalion  of  the  Hamp« 
(hire  Militia,  aAd  for  two  years  and  a  half  endured  <<  a 
wandering  life  of  military  fervitude."  It  is  feldom  that 
the  memoirs  of  a  literary  chara£ter  are  enlivened  by  an 
incident  like  this.  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  may  be  expedied, 
could  not  diveft  his  mind  of  its  old  habits,  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  unite  thefoldier  and  the  fcholar.  He 
ftudied  the  art  of  war  in  the  Memoires  Militaires  of  Quin- 
tus  Icilius  (M.  Guichardt,)  while  from  the  difcipline  and 
evolutions  of  a  modern  battalion,  he  was  acquiring  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion  *,  and,  what 
he  feems  to  have  valued  at  its  full  worth,  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  fuch  an  increafe  of  acquaint- 
ance as  made  him  better  known  than  he  could  have  been 
in  a  much  longer  time,  had  he  regularly  pafled  his  fum- 

*  In  his  journal,  after  mentioning  that  he  had  finiihed  the  perufal  of 
Guichardt,  he  adds,  *<  Thus  fiuiihed  the  Memoires,  which  gave  me  a 
much  clearer  notion  of  ancient  tallies  than  ever  I  had  before.  Indeed  my 
wvH  military  knowledge  was  of  fome  (ervice  to  me,  as  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  modern  difciplme  and  exercife  of  a  battalion.  So  that  though  much 
inferior  to  M.Folard  and  M.  Guichardt,  who  had  feen  fervice,  I  am  a 
much  better  judge  than  Salmafius,  CaCiubon,  or  Lipfius;  mere  fchoUrs> 
who  perhaps  had  n«Ter  feen  a  battalion  under  arms.*'  Sheffield's  Memoirs 
foLii.p.54. 
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mers  it  Buriton  and  lus  winters  in  London.  He  fnattched 
aifo  fome  hours  from  his  military  duties  for  ftudy  \  and 
upon  the  whole,  although  he  does  not  look  back  with 
much  pleafure  on  this  period  of  his  life,  he  permits  the 
reader  to  fmile  at  the  advantages  which  the  hiftorian  of 
the  Roman  Empire  derived  from  the  captain  of  the  Hamp* 
fliire  grenadiers.  At  the  peace  in  J7^2""3>  ^^^  regiment 
was  difbanded,  and  he  refumed  his  ftudies,  the  regularity 
of  which  had  been  fo  much  interrupted,  that  he  fpeaks 
of  now  entering  on  a  new  plan.  After  hefitating,  proba* 
bly  not  long,  between  the  mathematics  and  the  Greek 
language,  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and  purfued 
his  reading  with  vigour. 

But  whatever  he  read,  or  ftudied,  he  appears  to  have 
read  and  ftudied  with  a  view  to  hiftorical  compoCtioni 
and  he  afpired  to  the  charafler  of  a  hiftorian  long  before 
he  could  fix  upon  a  fubjef):.  Such  early  predile£tion  is 
not  uncommon.  It  was  the  cafe  paiticularly  with  Dr. 
Robertfon,  and  probably  is  always  the  cafe  with  men  who 
have  been  eminently  diftinguifhed  in  any  one  branch  of 
fcience.  The  time  was  favourable  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  am- 
bition. He  was  daily  witneflihg  the  triumphs  of  Hume 
and  Robertfon,  and  he  probably  thought,  with  a  vanity 
that  cannot  now  be  blamed,  that  a  fubjedi  only  was  want- 
ing to  form  his  claim  to  equal  honours. 

During  his  fervice  in  the  militia,  he  revolved  feveral 
fubjefts  for  an  hiftoiical  compofition  *  i  and  by  the  variety 

of 

*  «  I  would  defptfe  an  author  regardleft  of  the  benefit  of  his  readers:  I 
would  admire  him  who,  folely  attentive  to  this  benefit,  Ihould  be  totally 
indifferent  to  his  own  fame.  I  ftand  in  neither  of  thofe  predicaments.  Mj 
own  inclination,  as  well  as  the  tafte  of  the  prefent  age,  have  made  me 
dedde  in  favour  of  hiftory*  Convinced  of  its  merit,  my  reafon  cannot  blufh 
.  at  the  choice.  But  this  is  not  all.  An^  I  worthy  of  purfuing  a  walk  of  litera- 
ture, which  Tacitus  thought  worthy  of  him,  and  of  which  Pliny  doubted 
whether  he  was  himfelf  worthy  ?  The  part  of  an  hiftorian  is  as  honourable  as 
chat  of  a  chronicUr  or  compiler  of  gaiettes  if  contemptible,    for  which  talk 

lam 
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of  tbem^  we  fee  that  he  had  no  particular  purpofe  to  ferre^ 
and  no  pre-conceired  tbeorjr  to  which  fa£^  were  to  bend. 
Among  the  fubje^ls  he  has  enumerated,  we  find,  the  ex« 
pedition  of  Charles  VIU.  of  France  into  Italy — the  crufade 
of  Richard  I.— «the  barons' wars  againft  John  and  Henry  in. 
— the  hiftory  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince — the  lires,  with 
comparifons  of  Henry  V.  and  the  Emperor  Titus — the  life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont* 
rofe.  Thefe  were  reje£led  in  their  turns,  but  he  dwelt 
with  rather  more  fondnefs  on  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Ra* 
leigh ;  and  when  that  was  difcarded,  meditated  either 
the  hiftory  of  the  liberty  of  the  Swifs ;  or  that  of  the 
republic  of  Florence  under  the  houfe  of  Medicis.  All 
thefe  gave  way  for  various  reaibns,  which  had  more 
weight  with  himfelf  than  they  probably  would  have  had 
with  the  public.  His  reading  was  even  at  this  time  exten«- 
five  beyond  all  precedent,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  feries 
of  events  which  he  might  not  have  embelliflied  by  ele- 
gance of  narrative  or  foundnefs  of  refleftion. 

His  defigns  were,  however,  now  interrupted  by  a 
vifit  to  the  continent,  which,  according  to  cuftom,  his 
father  thought  necefiary  to  complete  the  education  of  an 
Engliih  gentleman.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  obtain- 
ed recommendatory  letters  from  Lady.  Hervey,  Horace 
Walpole,  (the  late  Lord  Oxford,)  Mallet,  and  the  Duke  de 
Nivernois,  to  various  perfons  of  diftinftion  in  France. 
In  acknowledging  the  Duke's  fervices,  he  notes  a  circum- 
ftance  which  in  fome  degree  illuftrates  his  own  charafter 
and  exhibits that-fuperiority  of  pretenfions  from  which  he 


I  am  fit,  it  is  impoflible  to  know,  until  I  have  tried  my  ftrength ;  and  to 
malca  the  experiment,  I  ought  foon  to  choofe  fome  fubje£t  of  hiftory,  which 
may  do  me  credit,  if  well  treated ;  and  whofe  importance,  even  thoug;h  my 
work  (hould  he  uhlbccefsful,  may  confole  me  for  employing  too  much  time 
in  a  fpeciei  of  comj)ulition  for  which  1  was  not  well  qualified.**  Gibbon's 
Extraits  Raifonnis  de  mes  LeAi^res,  dated,  Camp  near  Winchefter,  July  iu6, 
1761.    ShoiReld's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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neVet  departed.  «'  The  Duke  received  me  civilly,  but 
(perhaps  through  Maty's  fault)  treated  me  more  as  a  man 
6f  letters  than  as  a  man  of  fafliion."  Congreve  and  Gray 
were  weak  enough  to  be  offended  on  a  fimilar  account  ; 
but  that  Mr.  Gibbon,  whofe  fole  atnbition  was  to  rife  to 
literary  fame,  fliould  have  for  a  moment  preferred  die 
equivocal  chara&er  of  a  maA  of  fafliion,  is  as  unaccount- 
able as  it  is  wonderful,  that  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life  he  fhould  have  recorded  the  incident. 

In  France,  however,  the  fame  of  his  Eflay  had  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  gratified  by  being  confidered  as  a  man  of 
letters,  who  wrote  for  his  amufement  Hefe  he  mixed  in 
familiar  fociety  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Count  D^ 
Caylus,  the  Abbe  De  Bteterie)  Barthelemy,  Raynal^ 
Amaud,  Helvetius,  and  others  who  were  confefTedly  at 
the  head  of  French  literature.  After  pafling  fourteen 
weeks  in  Paris,  he  revifited  (in  the  month  of  May,  1763) 
his  old  friends  at  Laufanne,  where  he  remained  nearly  a 
year.  Among  the  occurrences  here  which  he  records 
with  moft  pleafure,  is  his  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Holroyd,  now  Lord  Sheffield,  who  has  fince  done  fo 
much  honour  to  his  memory,  and  whom  he  charaflerifes 
as  "  a  friend  whofe  adivity  in  the  ardour  of  youth  was 
always  prompted  by  a  benevolent  heart,  and  dire£fced  by  a 
ftrong  underftanding." 

In  1764  he  fet  out  for  Italy,  after  having  ftudied  the 
geography  and  ancient  hiftory.  of  the  feat  of  the  Roman 
empire,  with  fuch  attention  as  might  render  his  vifit  pro- 
fitable. Although  he  difclaims  that  enthufiafm  which 
takes  fire  at  every  novelty,  the  fight  of  Rome  appears  to 
have  conquered  his  apathy,  and  at  once  fixed  the  fource 
of  his  fame.  "  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  OAober 
1764,  as  he  fat  mufing  amidft  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol, 
while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  finging  vefpers  in  the 
^temple  of  Jupiter  (now  the  church  of  the  Zoccolants,  or 
Francifcan  friars),  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  Dbclike 
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and  Fall  of  the  city  firft  ftarted  to  his  mind."  But  thia 
appears  to  have  been  merely  the  ttkOi  of  local  emotion. 
His  plan  was  then  confined  to  the  decay  of  the  city  ;  and 
had  he  not  enlarged  his- views  upon  farther  refle£):ionf  we 
fliould  have  had  an  elegant  book  of  antiquities,  but  not 
the  hiftory  of  the  empire. 

In  the  month  of  June  1765,  he  arrived  at  hiis  father's 
houfe,  and  feems  to  have  entered  x)n  a  life  which  afibrded 
no  incident^  or  room  for  remaric.  The  five  years  and  a 
half  which  intervened  between  his  travels  aind  his  father's 
death  in  1770,  he  informs  us,  were  the  portion  of  his  life 
which  he  pafled  with  the  lead  enjoyment,  and  remembered 
Iwith  the  lead  fatisfa^ion.  By  the  refignation  of  his 
father,  and  the  death  of  Sir  Thom?is  Worfley,  be  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  com- 
mandant of  his  regiment  of  militia  \  but  waS)  each  year 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  attend  tJie  monthly  meeting  and 
exercife,  more  difgufted  with  <^  the  inn,  the  wine,  the 
company,  and  the  tirefome  repetition  of  annual  attendance 
and  daily  exercife/' 

Another  fource  of  uneafinefs  arofe  from  reflexions  on 
his  fituation.  He  belonged  to  no  profeffion,  and  had 
adopted  no  plan  by  which  he  could,  like  his  numerou« 
acquaintance,  rife  to  fome  degree  of  confequence.  He 
lamented  that  he  had  not,  at  a  proper  age,  embraced  the 
lucrative  purfuits  of  the  law,  or  of  trade,  the  pbances  of 
civil  office,  or  of  India  adventure,  or  even  ••the  fat  flum- 
bers  of  the  church."  Still,  however,  fuch  a  mind  as  his 
was  not  formed  to  be  ina£kive,  and  a  greater  portion  of 
his  diflatisfaftion  appears  to  have  arifen  from  an  impatience 
to  acquire  fame,  and  from  the  extreme  length  of  thofe 
profpefts  which  the  various  defigns  he  formed  had  pre- 
fented.  He  yet  contemplated  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome,  but  at  an  awful  diftance  ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
as  fomething  more  within  his  grafp,  he  refumed  his  ftudy 
*pf  t^  revolutions  of  Switzerland,  fo  far  as  to  execute  the- 
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firft  book  of  a  Hiftcuy.  This  was  read  in  the  following 
winter  (1767)  to  a  literary  fociety  of  foreigners  in  London 
who  did  not  flatter  him  by  a  very  favourable  opinion ;  jet 
it  was  praifed  by  Hume,  who  endeavoured  cmly  to  diC- 
fuade  him  from  the  ufe  of  the  French  language.  His 
choice  of  that  language  was  confeifedly  injudicious  ;  but 
while  he  allows  that,  he  has  hot  fufficiently  explained 
what  led  to  the  abfurdity  of  an  hilborian  writing  in  any 
language  but  his  own,  or  why  he  fliould  fuppofe  tht 
Fcench  language  better  adapted  tiian  the  Engliih  to  the  dig- 
nity of  hiftorical  compofition.  The  opinion,  however,  of 
the  foreign  critics,  to  whom  he  had  fubmitted  this  attempt, 
prevailed  over  that  of  Hume,  and  he  renounced  the  delign 
of  continuing  it.  The  manuscript  is  now  in  the  pofleffion 
cf  Lsjtd  Sheffield. 

In  1767  he  joined  with  Mr.  Deyverdun,  a  Shn^ifs  gen-' 
tleman  then  in  England,  and  a  man  of  tafte  and  critical 
knowledge,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  in  publifli* 
ing  a  literary  journal,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Maty's  Journal 
Britannique.  They  entitled  it  "  Memoires  Literaires  de  1ft 
Grand  Bretagne."  Two  volumes  only  of  this  work  were 
pubtifhed,  and  met  with  very  little  encouragement.  Mr. 
Gibbon  acknowledges  having  reviewed  Lord  Lyttelton's 
Hiftory  in  the  firft  volume.  The  materials  of  a  third 
volume  were  almoft  completed,  when  he  recommended 
his  coadjutor  Deyverdun,  to  be  travelling  governor  to  Sir 
Richard  Worfley  \  an  appointment  which  terminated  the 
•*  Memoires  Literaires." 

Mr.  Gibbon's  next  performance  was  an  attack  on  Dr. 
Warburton,  which  he  condemns  for  its  feverity  and  for 
its  <:owardice,  while  he  brings  the  teftimony  of  fome  emi- 
nent fcholars  to  prove  that  it  was  fuccefsful  and  decifive; 
Watburton*s  hypothefis  on  the  defcent  of  .^kieas  to  hell, 
had  long  been  api:Jauded,  and  if  not  univerfaily  adopted, 
had  not  been  anfwered  during  a  fpace  of  thirty  years.  It 
>9rasthe  opmipa  of  Ms-lesHmed  vrviter^  that  the  defceiit  to 
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kell  is  not  a  fdfe,  but  a  mimic  fcene,  which  reprefentt  die 
initiation  of  .^»neas,  in  the  chara£ler  of  a  law-giver,  to  de 
Eleufinian  myfteries.  Mr.  Gibbon,  on  the  contrary,  ixr 
his  <<  Critical  Obfenrations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
.fneidf"  1770,  endearoured  to  prove,  that  the  ancient 
law-givers  did  not  invent  the  myfteries,  and  that  .£neas 
never  was  invefted  with  the  office  of  law-giver;  that 
there  is  not  any  argument,  any  circumftance,  which  can 
melt  a  fable  into  allegory,  or  remove  iihe  fcene  from  the 
lake  Avemos  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  that  fuch  a  wild 
fuppofition  is  equally  injurious  to  the  poet  and  the  man  ^ 
that  if  Virgil  was  not  initiated,  he  could  not ;  if  he  were, 
he  would  not,  reveal  the  fecrets  ot  the  initiation ;  and  that 
the  anathema  of  Horace  (vetabo  qui  Cereris  facrum  vulgarkf 
&c.)  at  once  attefts  his  own  ignorance  and  the  innocence 
of  his  friend.  All  this  might  have  been  argued  in  decent 
and  refpe£lful  language ;  but  Mr.  Gibbon  avows  that  his 
hoftitity  was  againft  the  perfon  as  well  as  the  hypothefis 
pi  *«  the  di^^ator  and  tyrant  of  the  world  <rf  literature," 
and  with  the  acutenefs  of  the  critic  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  join  the  acrimony  of  the  polemic.  In  his  more 
advanced  years  he  affedis  4:o  regret  an  unmanly  attack 
upon  one  who  was  no  longer  able  to  defend  himfelf  1  but 
he  is  unwilling  to  part  with  the  reputation  to  which  h^ 
thought  his  pamphlet  entitled,  or  to  conceal  the  praife 
which  Profeflbr  Heyne  beftowed  on  it. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1770,  an  event  which 
left  him  thejole  ^ifpofer  of  his  time  and  inclinations,  he 
fat  4own  feriouily  to  the  compofition  of  his  celebrated 
hiftory.  For  fome  years  he  had  revolved  the  fubje^  in 
his  mind,  and  had  read  every  thing  with  a  view  to  this 
gr^at  undertaking.  The  following  paflage  from  his  Me- 
moirs will  give  fome  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his  prepara- 
tions, and  fome  intimation  of  the  pofitions  he  wifhed  to 
eftablifli. 

.  "  The  claffips, .  as  Jo^v  sis .  Tacitiis^  th^.  younger  Pliny 
•     .  and 
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and  Juvenal  were  my  old  and  familiar  compahi6ns- ,  I 
infenfibly  plunged  into  the  ocean  of  the  Auguftan  hiftory ; 
and  in  the  defcending  feries  I  inveftigated,  with  my  pen 
always  in  my  hand,  the  original  records,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  Dion  Caffius  to  Ammianus  MarceHinus, 
from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  the  laft  age  of  the  Weftem 
Cxfars,  The  fubfidiary  rays  of  medals  and  infcriptions, 
of  geography  and  chronology,  were  thrown  on  their  pro* 
per  obje&s ;  and  I  applied  the  colle£bions  of  Tillemont, 
whofe  inimitable  accuracy  almoft  aflumes  the  charaAer  of 
genius,  to  fix  and  arrange  within  my  reach  the  loofe  and 
fcattered  atoms  of  hiftorical  information.  Through  the 
darknefs  of  the  middle  ages  I  explored  my  way  in  the  an- 
nals and  antiquities  of  Italy  of  the  learned  Muratori ;  and 
diligently  compared  them  with  the  parallel  or  tranfverfe 
lines  of  Sigonius  and  MafFei,  Baronius  and  Pagi,  till  I 
almoft  grafped  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, without  fu^efting  that  this  final  chapter  muft  be 
attained  by  the  labour  of  fix  quartos  and  twenty  years. 
Among  the  books  which  I  purchafed,  the  Theodocian 
Code,  with  the  commentary  of  James  Godefroy,  muft  be 
gratefully  remembered.  I  ufed  it  (and  much  I  ufed  it)  as 
a  work  of  hiftory,  rather  than  of  jurifprudence  j  but  in 
every  light  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  full  and  capacious 
repofitory  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  As  I  believed,  and  as  I  ftill  believe, 
that  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  church,  are  infeparably  connefted  with  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  monarchy,  I  weighed  the  caufes  and  efFefts  of 
the  revolution,  and  contrafted  the  narratives  and  apologies 
of  the  Chriftians  themfelves,  with  the  glances  of  candour 
or  enmity  which  the  Pagans  have  caft  on  the  rifing  (eGis. 
The  Jewifh  and  Heathen  teftimonies,  as  they  are  coUefted 
and  illuftrated  by  Dr.Lardner,  dire£ied,  without  fuper-^ 
feding,  my  fearch  of  the  orijginals ;  and  in  an  ample  difler- 
tation  On  the  imraculdus  daxknefs  of  the  paffion,  Iv  pri« 
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vately  drew  my  conclufions  from  the  fiknce  of  an  nnbe*-' 
lieving  age.  I  have  aflembled  the  preparatory  ftudies, 
direAly  or  iadire&ly  velative  to  my  hiftory  s  but,  m  AtiSt 
equity,  they  muft  be  fpread  beyond  this  period  of  my  life^ 
over  the  two  fummers  (1771  and  1772)  that  elapfed  be- 
tween my  father's  death  and  my  fettlement  in  London/' 

His  ele£lion  for  the  borough  of  Lifkeard,  in  1775,  did 
not  much  interrupt  the  progrefs  of  his  hiftory,  the  firft 
volume  of  which  wai  publiihed  Feb.  17,  1776,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  public  with  fuch  avidity  that  a  fecond  edition 
in  June,  and  a  third  foon  after>  were  fcarcely  adequate  to 
the  demand.  To  ufe  his  own  language,  his  book  was  on 
every  table,  and  almoft  on  every  toilette ;  the  hiftorian  was 
crowned  by  the  tafte  or  fafliion  of  the  day.  From  the 
ample  praifes  of  Dr.  Robertfon  and  of  Mr.  Hume,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  derived  more  fubftantial  fatisfa£bion.  Hume 
anticipates  the  obje£tions  that  would  be  made  to  the  iif* 
teenth  and  fixteenth  chapters,  with  his  ufual  arrogance 
and  contempt  of  religion.  <*  When  I  heard  of  your  un- 
dertaking (which  was  fome  time  ago),  I  own  I  was  a  little 
curious  to  fee  how  you  would  extricate  yourfelf  from  the 
fubjefk  of  your  two  laft  chapters.  I  think  you  have  ob- 
ferved  a  very  prudent  temperament ;  but  it  was  impoflible 
to  treat  the  fubjeft  fo  as  not  to  give  grounds  of  fufpicion 
againft  you,  and  you  may  expe£);  that  a  clamour  will 
arife.  This,  if  any  thing,  will  retard  your  fuccefs  with 
the  public  ^  for,  in  every  other  refpefl:,  your  work  is  cal- 
culated to  be  popular.  But  among  many  other  marks  of 
decline,  the  prevalence  of  fuperftition  in  England  prog- 
nofticates  the  fall  of  philofophy  and  decay  of  tafte ;  and 
though  nobody  be  more  capable  than  you  to  revive  them, 
you  will  probably  find  a  ftruggle  in  your  firft  advances." 

Mr.  Gibbon's  refleftions  on  this  fubjed,  in  his  Memoirs, 
are  not  very  intelligible,  unlefs  yre  confider  him  as  employ- 
ing irony.  He  zSeGts  not  to  have  believed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Englifli  readers  were  fo  fondly  attached  even  to 
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the  name  and  ihadow  of  Chriftianity  )  and  not  to  have 
forefeen  that  the  pious^  the  timidi  and  the  prudent  would 
feel»  or  affe£l  to  feel  with  fuch  exquifite  fenfibility.  If  he 
had  forefeen  all  this,  he  condefcends  to  inform  us  that 
*<  he  might  have  foftened  the  two  invidious  chapters.^ 
He  feems  to  rejoice  that  "  if  the  voice  of  our  priefts  was 
clamorous  ^nd  bitter,  their  hands  were  difarmed  from  the 
power  of  perfecution ;"  and  adhered  to  the  refolution  of  , 
trufting  himfelf  and  his  writings  to  the  candour  of  th^ 
public^  until  Mr.  Davies,  of  Oxford,  prefumed  to  attack, 
<«  not  the  faith,  but  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftorian."  He 
then  publifbed  his  *<  Vindication,"  which,  he  fays,  **  ex- 
preffive  of  lefs  anger  than  contempt,  amufed  for  a  while 
the  bufy  and  idle  metropolis."  Of  his  other  antagonifts 
he  fpeaks  with  equal  contempt.  "  A  viftory  over  fuch 
antagonifts  was  a  fufficient  humiliation." 

It  is  not,  however,  (|uite  certain  that  he  obtained  this 
viftory ;  the  filence  of  an  author  is  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  0ight  of  a  warrior ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  contempt 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  fo  lavifhly  poured  on  his  antago- 
nifts, in  his  Memoirs,  has  more  of  paffionate  refentaient 
than  of  confcious  fuperiority.  Of  his  firft  refentments 
and  his  laft  feelings,  he  thus  fpeaks :  <<  Let  me  frankly 
own  that  I  was  ftartled  at  the  firft  difcharge  of  eccjefiafti- 
cal  ordnance ;  but  as  foon  as  I  found  that  this  empty  noife 
was  mifchievpus  only  in  the  intention,  my  fear  was  con- 
verted into  indignation,  and  every  feeling  of  indignation 
or  curiofity  has  long  fince  fubfided  into  pur^  and  placi4 
indifference." 

It  may  not  be  unufeful  to  give  in  this  place  the  titles 
tt  leaft,  of  the  principal  writings  which  his  bold  and  dif«> 
ingenuous  attack  on  Chriftianity  called  forth.  Thefe 
were,  I.  "  Remarks  on  the  Two  laft  Chapters  of  Mr* 
Gibbon's  hiftory.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend."  (See  Art.  8.) 
II.  «<  An  Apology  for  Chriftianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
jiddreffed  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Efq.  By  R.  Watfon,  D.D. 
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F.R.S.  and  Regius  Profeffor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Cambridge  (now  Bifliop  of  LlandafF)/'  i2mo.  1776. 
III.  «  The  Hiftory.of  the  Eftablifliment  of  Chriftianity, 
compiled  from  Jewifli  and  Heathen  Authors  only.  Tranf- 
lated  from  the  French  of  Profeffor  Bullet,  &c.     By  WiU 
liam  Salifbury,  B.D.     With  Notes  by  the  Tranflator,  and 
fome  Striflures  on  Mr.  Gibbon's  Account  of  Chriftianity, 
and  its  Firft  Teachers/'  8vo.  1776.     IV.  «  A  Reply  to 
the  Reafonings  of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  Hiftory,  &c.  which 
feem  to  affeft  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity,  but  have  not  been 
noticed  in  the  Anfwer  which  Dr.  Watfon  hath  given  to 
that  Book.     By  Smyth  Loftus,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Coolock," 
?vo*  Dublin,  1778.     V.  "  Letters  on  the  Prevalence  of 
Chriftianity,  before  its  Civil  Eftablifliment.     With  Ob- 
fervations  on  a  late  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.     By  Eaft  Apthorpe,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Croydon,"  8vo.  1778.     VI.   "  An   Examination  of  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Hiftor;', 
in  which  his  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion is  fliewn  to  be  founded  on  the  Mifreprefentation  of 
the  Authors  he  cites  5  and  numerous  Inftances  of  his  In- 
accuracy and  Plagiarifm  are  produced.     By  Henry -Ed- 
ward Davies,  B.A.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,"  8v6.  1778* 
VIL  "  A  few  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Relative  chiefly  to  the 
Two  laft  Chapters.  By  a  Gentleman,"  8vo.     VIII.  «  Re- 
inarks  on  the  Two  laft  Chapters  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Hiftory. 
By  J^mes  Chelfum,  D.D.  Student  of  Chrift  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Worcefter.     The 
Second  Edition  enlarged,"' i  amo.  1778,    This  is  a  fecond 
edition  of  the  anonymous  remarks  mentioned  in  the  firft 
^article,  and  contains  additional  remarks  by  Dr.  Randolph, 
Lady  Margaret's  Profeffor  of  Divinity  in  the  U^iverfity 
tof  Oxford.  ^  - 

Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindication  now  appeared  under  the  title 

of  u  A  Vindication  of  fome  Pt^iffages  in  the  Fifteenth  an4 
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Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  ^d  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the  Author,"  8to.  1779. 
^This  was  immediately  followed  by,  I.  '<  A  Short  Appeal 
to  the  Public.  By  a  Gentleman  who  is  particularly  ad* 
dreffed  in  the  Poftfcript  of  the  Vindication/*  8vo.  1779- 
1780.  II.  «  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindication, 
wherein  the  Charges  brought  againft  him  in  the  Examina* 
tion  are  confirmed,  and  further  inftances  given  of  his 
Mifreprefentation,  Inaccuracy,  and  Plagiarifm.  By  Henry 
Edward  Da  vies,  B.A.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,''  8vo. 
,1780.  III.  "  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Gibbon's  Vindication,  &c. 
containing  a  Review  of  the  Errors  ftill  retained  in  thefe 
Chapters.     By  James  Chelfum,  D.D.  &c."  8vo.  1785. 

The  other  moft  confiderable  works  levelled  at  the  hif- 
'toty,  upon  general  principles,  were,  I.  <*  Thoughts  on 
.the  Nature  of  the  grand  Apoftacy,  with  Reflexions  and 
Dbfervations  on  the  Fifteei>th  Chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon's 
Hiftory.  By  Henry  Taylor,  Reiior  of -Crawley,  and 
Vicar  of  Portfmouth  in  Hampfhire,  Author  of  Ben  Morde- 
cai's  Apology  for  embracing  Chriftianity,"  8vo.  1781-2* 
n.  *'  Gibbon's  Account  of  Chriftianity  confidered ;  toge- 
ther  with  fome  Striftures  on  Hume's  Dialogues  concern* 
ing  Natural  Religion.  By  Jofeph  Milner,  A.M.  Mafter 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,"  1781. 
Svo.  IIL  "  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Efg.  in  Defence  of 
the  Authenticity  of  the  7th  Verfe  of  the  5th  Chapter  of 
the  Firft  Epiftle  of  St.  John.  By  George  Travis,  A.  M." 
.1784, 4to.*  IV.  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Caufes 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  afligned  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  Chriftianijty.  By  Sir  David  Dabrymple  (liOrd  Hailcs)," 
4to.  1786. 

*  In  his  third  yolume  Mr.  GSbbon  took  an  opportuntty  to  deny  the  au-  ' 
thenticity  of  the  verfe  z  John,  v.  7.  <'  For  there  are  three,"  Ac.    In  fupport 
of  this  verfe,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis  addrefled  «  Letters  to  Edward  Gib* 
bon,  £fq.*'  which  were  anf^ered  by  Mr.  Proftflor  Porfoo,  and  produced  » 
ispmroverfy  cf  confiderable  wanndv 

la 
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In  addition  to  thofe  antagonifts>  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Dr.Prieftly  endeavoured  to  proyoke  Mr*  Gibbon  to 
a  controverfy.    The  ktters  which  pafled  between  them 
are  repnUiihed  in  the  Memoirs,  and  are  interefting  be- 
caufe  highly  chara^eriftic  of  both  parties.    The  literary 
world  has  feldom  feen  polemic  turbulence  and  fceptical 
arrogance  fo  ably  contrafted.     Of  all  Mr.  Gibbon's  anti- 
goniftsy  he   fpeaks  with  refpefl   only   of  Dr.Watfon. 
Daviesy  it  is  evident,  gave  him  moft  uneafinefs,  becaufe 
he  was  able  to  repel  but  a  few  of  the  many  charges  that 
writer  brought  againft  him.     In  found,  manly  reafoning, 
clear,  perfpicuous,  and  well  founded,  without  an  atom 
of  controverfial  afperity,  Sir  David  Dalrymple*8  Inquiry 
excels;  and  may  perhaps  be  confidered   as  completely 
proving,  what  it  is  of  moft  importance  to  prove,  that 
Mr^  Gibbon's  attack  on  Chriftianity  was  unneceflary  as  to 
its  conneflion  with  his  hiftory,  and  is  difingenuous  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  condu£led  it.    The  controverfy 
was  up(Hi  the  whole  beneficial ;  the  public  was  put  upon 
its  guard,  and  through  the  thin  veil  of  lofty  contempt, 
it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Gibbon  repented  that  he  had 
made  a  falfe  eftimate  of  the  public  opinion  on  the  fubjeft 
of  religion. 

The  profecution  of  his  hiftory  was  for  fome  time  check- 
ed by  an  employment  of  a  different  nature,  but  for  which 
his  talents  were  thought  preferable  to  that  of  any  vnriter 
connefled  with  adminiftration.  At  the  requeft  of  the 
minifters  of  ftate,  he  was  induced  to  anfwer  a  manifefto 
which  the  French  Court  had  ifTued  againft  Great  Bri- 
tain, preparatory  to  war.  This  Mr.  Gibbon  ably  ac- 
complifhed  in  a  "  Memoire  Juftificatif,*'  compofed  in 
French,  which  was  delivered  as  a  ftate  paper  to  the  courts 
of  Europe.  For  this  fervice,  he  was  appointed  one  oJF 
the  Lords  CommifEoners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  a  place 
worth  about  700/.  or  800/.  a  year,  the  duties  of  which 

were 
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were  not  very  anhious.  His  acceptance  of  this  place^  fae 
informs  us,  provoked  ibme  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oppofi- 
tion,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and 
he  was  unjuftly  accufed  of  deferting  a  party  in  which  he 
had  never  enlifted.  At  the  general  ele£):ion,  however, 
in  1780,  he  loft  his  feat  in  parliament,  the  voters  of 
Lifkeard  being  difpofed  to  favour  an  oppofition  can- 
didate*. 

In  April  1781,  he  publiflied  the  Second  and  Third  Vo* 
lumes  of  his  Hiftory,  which  excited  as  much  attention,  al* 
though  lefs  controverfy,  than  his  firft  volume.  They 
were  written  with  more  caution,  yet  with  equal  elegance, 
and  perhaps  moreproofs  of  juft  and  profound  thinking.  But 
his  afFedion  for  his  work  appears  to  have  been  too  warm 
to  permit  him  to  eftimate  the  reception  with  which  thefe 
volumes  were  honoured.  He  fpeaks,  in  his  Memoirs,  of 
what  no  perfon  acquainted  with  the  literary  hiftory  of  that 
very  recent  period  can  remember,  of  "  the  coldnefs  and 
even  prejudice  of  the  town."  It  is  certain,  and  it  is  fay- 
ing much,  that  they  were  received  with  a  degree  of  eager- 
nefs  and  approbation  proportioned  to  their  merit;  but 
two  volumes  are  not  fo  fpeedily  fold  as  one,  and  the 
promife  of  a  continuation,  while  it  gratified  the  wiihes 
of  his  admirers,  neceiTarily  fufpended  that  final  fentence 
upon  which  the  fame  of  the  work  was  ultimately  to 
depend. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  he  was 
chofen,  on  a  vacancy,  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  Ly- 
mington  in  Hampfliire  ;  but  the  adminiftration  to  which 
he  had  attached  himfelf  was  now  on  its  decline,  and  with 

*  From  hk  letters  it  appears*  that  while  he  gave  .the  minifter  a  fitent  Tote, 
he  never  cordially  approved  of  his  meafures,  not  perhaps  from  want  of  piin- 
ciple,  but  of  party-fpirit,  which  is  frequently  miftaken  for  principle,  and 
/  from  an  indifference  to  public  men  and  meafures,  all  his  hopes  and  fears 
being  copfined  to  his  fiudies.  He  was  too  much  a  frtt  thinker^  in  the  beft 
ftnfe)  to  have  ever  been  ff  confe({uence  in  the  fupport  ofatiy  party. 

its 
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its  fall,  die  Board  of  Trade  was  aboliflied,  and  <<  he 
was  (tripped  of  a  conyenient  (alarf,  after  havii^  enjoyed 
it  about  three  years.  Amidft  the  conviilfioiis  of  parties 
which  followed  the  diflblution  of  Lord  North's  adiniiiiftr»> 
tion,  he  adhered  to  the  coalition  from  a  principle  of  gra- 
titude,  but  he  obtained  in  return  only  promifes  of  diftant 
adTancement,  while  he  found  that  an  additional  income 
was  immediately  neceflary  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
ftyle  of  living  to  which  he  had  been  accuftomed.  And 
fuch  at  the  fame  time  was  his  indifference  towards  public 
bufinefsy  and  fuch  his  eagemefs  to  purfue  his  ftudies,  that 
no  additional  income  would  have  been  acceptable,  if 
earned  at  the  expence  of  parliamentary  attendance,  or 
official  duties. 

Li  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Gibbon  turned  his  thoughts  once 
more  to  his  beloved  Laufanne.  From  his  earlieft  know- 
ledge of  that  country,  he  had  always  cheriflied  a  fecret 
wifh,  that  the  fcfaool  of  his  youth  might  become  the  retreat 
of  his  declining  age,  where  moderate  fortune  would  fe- 
cure  the  blei&ngs  of  eafe,  leifure,  and  independence.  His 
old  friend  Mr.  Deyvcrdun  was  now  fettled  there,  an 
inducement  of  no  fmall  attra£tion,  and  to  him  he  a»n- 
municated  his  defigns.  The  arrangements  of  friends  are 
foon  adjufted,  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  having  difpofed  of  all 
his  eSeGtSt  except  his  library,  bade  adieu  to  England  in 
September  1783,  and  arrived  at  Laufanne  nearly  twenty 
years  after  his  fecond  departure. 

His  reception  was  fuch  as  he  expelled  and  wifhed,  and 
the  comparative  advantages  of  his  fituation  are  thus  ftated, 
neariy  in  Ins  own  words.  His  perfonal  freedom  had  been 
fomewhat  impaired  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  he  was  now  delivered  from  die 
chain  of  duty  and  dependence,  from  die  hopes  and  fears 
of  political  adventure;  his  fober  mind  was  no.  longer 
intoxicated  by  the  fumes  of  party,  and  he  rejoiced  in  his 
^fcape,  as  often  as  he  read  of  the  midnight  debates,  which 

pre- 
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pteceded  the  diflblution  of  parliament.  His  Englilh 
economy  had  been  that  of  a  folitary  bachelori  who  might  ^ 
afford  fome  occafional  dinners.  In  Switzerland  he  enjoy-. 
-ed|  at  every  meal,  at  every  hour,  the  free  and  pleafant 
converfation  of  the  friend  of  his  youth;  and  his  daily 
table  was  always  provided  for  the  reception  of  one  or 
two  extraordinary  guefts*  In  London  he  was  loft  in  the 
crowd  y  but  he  ranked  with  the  firft  families  of  Laufanne^ 
and  his  ftyle  of  prudent  expence  enabled  hini  to  maintain 
a  fair  balance  of  reciprocal  civilities.  .Inftead  of  a  fmaU, 
houfe  between  a  ftreet  and  a  ftable-ydrd,  he  occupied  a. 
fpacious  and  convenient  manfion,  conne£ied  oii  the  north 
fide  with  the  city,  and  open^  to  the  fouth>  to  a  beautiful 
and  boundlefs  horizon. 

In  this  catalogue  of  advantages,  we  may  perceive  fome* 
what  o  ^  caprice  and  weaknefs,  and  it  may  certainly  be 
conje£lured,  that  a  man  of  his  internal  refources  might 
have  difcovered  fituations  in  England  both  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  of  economy  and  retirement,  and  yielding  inter- 
vals of  fociety.  But  from  his  fubfequent  remarks^  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was,  either  from  pride  or  modefty,  averfe  to 
the  company  of  his  literary'afTociates,  and  preferred,  in  his 
hours  of  relaxation,  that  company  in  which  the  conver*. 
fation  leads,  not  to  difcuffion,  but  to  the  exchange  o£ 
mutual  kindnefs  and  endearments.  In  this,  perhaps,  he 
is  not  (ingular ;  and  in  difliking  the  polemical  turn  which, 
literary  converfation  too  frequently  takes,  he  is  not  to  be; 
blamed.  What  was  moft  commendable,  however,  and 
what  conftantly  predominated  in  the  mind  of  Gibbon, 
was  increafe  of  knowledge.  From  that  aim  no  opulence 
pf  ftation  could  have  diverted  him,  and  whatever  his 
friends  or  the  (late  might  have  done  for  him,  his  own 
fcheme,  the  conftaiit  wifli  and  prayer  of  his  hearty  was  for 
a  fituation  in  which  books  might  be  procured  and  medi- 
tation indulged. 

He  xemained  at  Laufanne  about  a  year^  before  he  re- 
'  fumed 
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fumed  his  hiftoiy,  which  he  condiftded  in  1787.  Thk 
event  is  recorded  by  him  in  language  which  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  change,  becaufe  it  is  perfonaBy  chara^ieriftic, 
and  of  which  no  change  could  be  an  improvement.  —  <<  I 
hove  prefumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  I  fliall 
now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It 
was  on  the  day,  or  radier  night,  of  the  27th  of  June  1787, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the 
laft  lioes  of  the  laft  page,  in  a  furnmer^houfe  in  my  garden* 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  feveral  turns  in  a 
beroeauy  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a 
proiped  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains. 
The  air  was  temperate,  the  iky  was  ferene,  the  filver  orb 
of  the  moon  was  reflefted  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
was  filent.  I  will  not  diflemble  the  firft  emotions  of  joy 
on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  peihaps,  the  eftabiiih- 
ment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  foon  humbled,  and 
a-fober  melancholy  was  fpread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea 
that  I  had  taken  an  everlafting  leave  of  an  old  and  agree- 
able companion,  and  that  whatfoever  might  be  the  future 
date  of  my  Hiftory,  the  life  of  the  hiftorian  might  be  fhort 
and  precarious.  I  will  add  two  fa£):s,  which  have  feidom 
occurred  in  the  composition  of  fix,  or  at  leaft  of  five 
quartos,  i.  My  rough  manufcript,  without  any  interme- 
diate copy,  has  been  fent  to  prefs.  a.  Not  a  fheet  has 
been  feen  by  any  human  eyes,  excepting  thofe  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  printer :  the  faults  and  merits  are  exclufively 
my  own  *.*' 

With  the  manufcript  copy  of  thefe  volumes  he  fet  out 
from  Laufanne,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  arrived  at 
the  houfe  of  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield,  with  whom  he  re- 

*  £xtra6l  from  Me.  Oibbon^s  common>p]ace  b(X>k. 

The  IVth  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  th^  Romaa 
Empire,  begun  March  ift,  178a  —  ended  June  1784. 

The  Vth  volume,  begun  July  1784  —  ended  May  ift,  1786. 

The  Vlth  volume,  begun  >May«  x&h,  1 7fl6 — .ended  June  o^idi,  1787. 

Thefe  three  volumes  were  fent  to  prefs,  Aug.  i|5tb,  1787,  and  the  whole  im- 
pr^lHon  was  concluded  April  following. 

15  fided 
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fided  during  die  whok  of  his  ftay  in  England.  Having  dif- 
pofed  of  the  copyright  to  his  liberal  publiflier,  the  late  Mr. 
Cadell)  and  the  whole  having  been  printed,  the  day  of  pub- 
lication, he  informs  us,  Mras  delayed,  that  it  m^ht  coincide 
with  the  fifty^firA  anniverfary  of  his  birth-day.  May  3, 
17138,  when  the  doable  feftival  was  celebrated  by  a  cheerful 
literary  dinner  at  Mr.  Cadell's  houfe.  On  this  occaii<Hi 
fome  el^ant  ftanzas  by  Mr.  Hayley  were  read,  at  which, 
Mr.  Gibbon  adds,  «I  feemed  to.blufh." 

The  fale  of  thefe  volumes  was  rapid,  and  the  whole 
hiftory  was  foon  reprinted  in  o£):avo,  in  which  form  it 
continues  to  be  reprinted,  and  to  be  confidered  as  one  of 
thofe  books  without  which  no  library  can  be  complete* 
The  author  had,  however,  a  more  formidable  hoft  o£ 
critics  to  encounter  th^m  when  he  firft  ftarted,  and  his 
ftyle  underwent  a  more  rigid  examination.    He  teUs  us 
h«nfelf,  that  a  r^^ous  clamour  was  revived,  and  the  rer 
^roa(^  of  indecency  loudly  echoed  by  the  cenfors  of  mo« 
rals.     The  latter  he  profe&s  he  could  never  underftaasvd. 
Why  he  fhould  not  underftand  wikat  was  equally  obvious 
to  his  admirers  and  to  his  opponents,  and  has  been  cen- 
fured  with  equal  afperity  by  both,  is  a  quejRion  wihich 
cannot  be  anfweiied  by  fuppo£ng  Mr.  Gibbon  defe£2«ive  in 
the  common  powers  of  decernment.     Perfifting,  however, 
in  his  furprife,  he  offers  a  vindication  of  the  indecent  notes 
appended  to  thefe  volumes,  which  probably  never  made 
one  convert.     He  fays  that  all  the  licenrious  paflages  are 
left  in  the  obfcurity  of  a  learned  language;  but  he  forgets 
that  Greek  and  Larin  are  taught  at  every  fchool;  that  fen- 
fuality  may  be  effe£lually  cenfured  without   being  mi- 
nutely defcribed;  and  that  it  is  not  hiftorically  juft  to  ex* 
hibit  individual  vices  as  a  general  pifture  of  the  manner$ 
of  an  age  or  people* 

In  the  preface  to  his  fourth  volume,  he  announced  his 
Kppvoaching  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Laufanne;  nor  did  his  year's  vifit  to  England  once  induce 
himto  alter  his  ^refolution.    This  is  not  wonderful.    It  is 

not 
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not  where  we  have  a  country,  but  where  we  have  a  {oAetf 
that  we  wifli  to  refide.  Mr.  Gibbon  had  friends  in  £ng<^ 
land,  but  all  the  endearing  ideas  conneffced  with  youthful 
aflbciations,  and  ali  the  local  emotions  which  render  places 
and  things  delightful,  were  to  be  found  only  in  Switzer- 
land. He  fet  out,  accordingly,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
publication  of  his  hiftory,  and  foon  regained  his  habitation, 
where,  he  informs  us,  after  a  full  repaft  on  Homer  and 
Ariftophanes,  he  involved  himfelf  in  the  philofophic  mazes, 
of  the  writings  of  Plato* 

But  the  happinefs  he  expe£led  in  his  favourite  retreat 
was  confiderably  leflened  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Dey- 
verdun,  and  the  diforders  of  revolutionary  France  began 
to  interrupt  the  general  tranquillity  that  had  long  prevailed 
in  Switzerland.  Troops  of  emigrants  flocked  to  Lau« 
lanne,  and  brought  with  them  the  fpirit  of  political  dif-« 
cuiEon,  not  guided  by  reafon,  but  inflamed  by  paflion  and 
prejudice.  The  language  of  difappointment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  prefumption  on  the  other,  marked  the  rife  of 
two  parties,  between  whom  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of 
nearly  three  centuries  were  finally  deftroyed. 

Mr,  Gibbon  arrived  at  Laufanne,  July  30,  1788.  Of 
his  employment  during  his  ftay,  we  have  little  accounts 
It  appears  by  his  correfpondence  that  he  amufed  himfelf 
by  writing  a  part  of  thofe  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  which  Lord 
Sheflield  has  fince  given  to  the  public,  and  he  projected  a 
feries  of  biographical  portraits  of  eminent  Englifhmen 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  but  in  this  probably  no 
great  progrefs  was  made.  His  habits  of  induftry,  he  tells 
us,  became  now  much  impaired,  and  he  had  reduced  his 
ftudies  to  be  the  loofe  amufement  of  his  morning  hours. 
He  remained  here,  however,  as  long  as  it  was  fafe,  and 
until  the  murder  of  the  King  of  France,  and  the  war  in  . 
which  Great  Britain  was  involved,  rendered  Switzerland 
no  longer  an  afylum  either  for  the  enthufiaft  of  liten^urei 
or  the  vi£lim  of  tyranny. 

.    He  left  Laufanne  in  May:  1793,  and. arrived  in  Ju/i^  at 

Lord 
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Jiord  SheffieJd's  houfe  in  Downing-ftreet,  and  foon  after 
fettled  for  the  fuynm^r,  with  that  nobleman,  at  SheflSeld- 
place.  In  Oftober  he  went  to  Bath,  to  pay  a  vifit  of  af- 
feftion  to  Mrs*  Gibbon,  the  widQW  of  his  father,  and  to 
Althorp,  the  fea(  of  Lord  Spencer,  from  which  he  returned 
to  London,  and  for  the  firft  time  avowed  to  his  friend. 
Lord  Sheffield,  by  letterji  the  caufe  of  the  decay  of  his 
health,  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  from  every  hu- 
man being,  except  a  fervant,  although  it  was  a  complaint 
of  about  tbirty-three  years,  (landing.  This  was  originally 
a  rupture,  which,  had  now  produced  a  hydrocele,  and  re- 
quired immediate  chirurgical  aid.  Tapping  procured  fome 
relief  for  a  time,  but  his  conftitution  could  no  longer 
divert  or  fupport  the  difcharge.  The  laft  events  of  his 
life  are  thus  related  by  his  biographer. 

<<  After  I  left  him,  on  Tuefday  afternoon  (Jan.  14. 
,1794)  he  faw.fome  company.  Lady  Lucan  and  Lady 
■Spencer,  and  thought  hinofelf  well  enough  at  night  to 
omit  the  opium  draught,  which  he  had  been  ufed  to  take 
ibr  fome  time.  He  flept  very  indifferently :  before  nine 
-the  next  morning  he  rofe,  but  could  not  eat  his  breakfaft. 
However,  he  appeared  tolerably  well,  yet  complained  at 
,times  of  a  pain  in  his  ftomach.  At  one  o'clock  he  receiv-  - 
£d  a  vifit  of  an  hour  from  Madame  de  Sylva,  and  at 
diree,.his  friend  Mi;. Craufprd,  of  Auchinames,  (whom 
he  always  mentioned  with  particular  regard,)  called,  and 
.ftaid  with  him  till  paft  five  o'clock.  They  talked,  as 
ufual,  on  various  fubjedts ;  and  twenty  hours  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Gibbon  happened  to  fall  into  a  converfation, 
not .  uncommon  with  him,  on  the  probable  duration  of 
.his  life.  He  faid,  that  he  thought  himfelf  a  good- life  for 
ten,  twelve,  or  perhaps  twenty  years.  About  fix,  he 
ate  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  drank  three  glafies  of  Ma- 
.deira.  After  dinner  he  became  very  uneafy  and  impa- 
-tienit;  complained  a  good  deal,  and  appeared  fo  weak 
jthat'hi$  fervant  was  alarmed.  Mr.  Gibbon  had  fent  to 
his  friend  and  relation^  Mr.  Robert  Darell,  whofe  houfe 
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was  not  far  diftant,  defiring  tt>  fee  liiiii»  oai 

ih^t  he  had  ibmetfaing  particisdar  Co  bf.    B«t,  vnCocta* 

natety,  this  defired  interriew  never  took  plaoe. 

"  During  the  erening  he  complttned  nrndi  9i  hat 
ftomach,  and  of  a  difpofition  to  yoeak.    Soon  flifttr  JMiie» 
he  took  his  opium  drau^»  and  went  to  bed«     Aiilttcn 
he  complamed  of  much  pain,  and  defired  that  wsmjiap* 
kins  might  he  appHed  to  his  Aomadi.    He  «lmeft  matin 
fantly  exprefled  a  fecife  of  pain  tiU  2d)€mtfciir4»^dookA 
tSie  morning,  when  he  faid  he  feund  his  ftomadh  nuiah 
eafier.     About  feren,  die  fenrant  afred,  whedier  he4|BiiU 
fend  for  Mr.  Farqahar  ?  he  anfwnered,  'No  ;  that  he  wip 
as  well  as  he  had  been  die  day  before.     Abo«t  half  paft 
eight,  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  faid  that  he  was  ^plm 
adraif*  than  he  had  heen  for  three  months  paft,  and  got 
into  bed  again,  wi&ont  aififtance,  hetter  than  ufoal. 
About  nine,  he  faid  diat  he  would  rife.     The  (emWU 
however,  pervaded  him  to  remain  in  bed  (itl  Mr.  Far* 
quhar,  who  was  escpeAed  at  eleven,  ftoiild  4)Mnt.    Till 
about  that  hour  he  fpoke  with  great  faciliiy.    Ms.  Far-- 
quhar  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and  he  was  tlien  vifi«- 
bly  dying.     AiV'hen  the  vakt  de  ehan^^  TetuiMd,  after 
attending  Mr.Tarquhar  out  of  the  room,  Mir.QibboBlaidy 
Pourqtfdi  efl  ce  que  vous  me  qtdttez  ?    7his  wtts  aikmt  half 
paft  etev.en.     At  twelve  he  drank  fome  bnmdy  omd  ^wttler 
from  a  tea-pot^  and  defired  bis  favourite  fervapt  to.ftay 
with  him.    Thefe  were  the  laft  words  he  pronotmced  a»- 
dculately.     To  the  laft  he  prefervedhis  fmfev;  oad  whsa 
he  coulcl  no  logger  (peak,  'his  ^errant  ^having  -aibed  4i 
queflioQ,  he  made  a  Qgn  to  (hew  that  he  BwAei<to»d  hiaa« 
t^e  was  quke  tranquil,  and  did  not  Dtr ;vhis'  efes  half  ihvt. 
Al^iout  a  .quarter  before  one  he  oeafed  to  baeaiiie^    /ike 
yalet  J4  chand>re  obfefved,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  did'M>t«t  any 
jtime  fliew  the  leaft  fign  of  alarm,  or  'apprekenfi«n  «f 
deadly  an4  it  does  not  appear  that  heaver- tfMMightJMii- 
jfelf  in  dai^^er,  unlefs  his  defrre  to  ^e^to^Sir^DaMllimiy 
hjp  confidered  in  that  light.** 

'   sOlher 


5b*  imt^^  #.aJ»ifWe  j^,qfj^  fiffp  ^n  .?.}^i)!ffftf  ^}ficfy 
cannot  be  doubtjf<j[,.    J^  fgl^JQW?  pvl^'i^'^  H"^?  ^'iS^  ^9 

fiRJ9?  l^A?^  iWJftif ut§^  J^i^s  gnf)4  ,<?«M<^  J  >,Vt  W?.ift9'^  t^ 

W .?  flaafter  ^  cuiricfity  j  fls^d  it  appe^s  th^t  ^  ,did  x^c^ 
i^f^  ^  ^i  i^lPpr^^c^ng  W^  ^^  l^ff  Sjpup  iffcapable  j^ 
Si?P«^3^, .or f ?if ^ffii^. l?ip 4P^¥t\t?-    .Ifllre Jt»?s, therefone, 

yK-ML  f^l^^^ ^evc  ffif^edjiSi^Yf  '^'^  be.reijcieiytieised 
^  ,^  M  /%F  JW  ^ajt^geir,  lie  ,l^a^  j^o  ^fpom  to  dij^play  4% 

jyir.,.CJi!j^n  M{f s  ^  jn^  .(jjf  g)  fB^i^ch  ,c;WidQur,  ,qr  (9  •iq- 

Iii<^  .#fi^  .^s  J^er^^ifx^^  ,the?;e  vithcjjjt  tbe  ^^?,tve  i^ 
W  iBR*.'fS?  jlj^  r»fl'^f^'^ft"ffi^?*''?J''^^.*W.»  .apd^s  de- 

Sa?nM?  :ffl^  W  v9SfifflfW#nnents.  At  %  (ame  ^une, 
it^|C8PSRt,^  iteWft^  %t  ^  ^ffx^ety  ^  X^*^  (pn^etijges 

m^^^M^hf^'W^  ^te'^tjire*  ^  led  ]h#n  tp 
^lF#*j»^WPffl»fin9»^ian.arr9&aIV»^,vW(^.i^t^^i^ 
VHHiRF^  ,«ibK#flRft«c  ^f  ^  .ca^fe  ^be  JlflW)W^ed,  y^a 
»^i»W»P'ita^,f^,ilW8£<|p^l^ftft,Qf.f?^ari<^e^.  ^is^ijr 
SSB^fSW  ^/#  to  JSW^e^?  ,^ch  in  ,variou?  iBi^9qi(»a;i?oii, 
WSWf^^f^  JV t'^T^^.Pfi'  iBi??!&»t  -««?«»■?  yet  b^ 
warmeft.  admirers  do  not  give  him  the  praife  ,^  ,exc^Ui](\^ 

»  «W.iBf  J%.  KP^.#fP  s?  Cste^V-    fe  .P,¥j»P?9t  H? 

b  a  never 
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never  ventured  to  fpeak,  and  this  probably  leffened  hif 
value  in  the  eyes  of  an  adminiftration,  that  required  the 
frequent  and  ready  fupport  of  eloquence. 

But  although  he  has  difclofed  much  of  his  charafter  in 
his  Memoirs,  there  are  fome  points  left  unexplained,"  about 
which  it  would  be  important  to  be  better  informed.  He 
appears  to  be  anxious  to  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  his 
temper,  and  the  petty  habits  of  his  life,  and  he  has  given 
fuch  ample  details  of  the  progrefs  of  his  ftudies,  from  the 
firft  cafual  perufal  of  a  book,  to  the  completion  of  his 
hiftory,  as  no  fcholar  can  perufe  without  intereft  and 
admiration.  But  he  has  not  told  us  much  of  the  ptogrefs 
^  of  opinions  in  his  mind.     His  coriverfion  to  popery  is  a 

boyifli  whim  which  can  never  be  contemplated  in  the 
grave  light  in  which  he  has  reprefented  it.  His  return  to 
proteftantifm  is  related  with  mote  brevity  and  obfcurity. 
What  pafled  in  his  mind  during  his  firft  years  of  maturity, 
we  know  not  5  but  on  the  publication  of  his  Hiftory,  we 
find  him  an  implacable  enemy  to  Chriftianity,  without  the 
pretence  of  a  quarrel,  or  any  previous  declaration  of  hofti- 
Kties.  If  has  been  juftly  remarked  by  profeflbr  Porfon, 
that  <*  he  often  mak^s  where  he  cannot  readily  find  an  occa« 
fion  to  infult  our  religion,  which  he  hates  fo  cordially,  that 
.  he  might  feem  to  revenge  fome  perfonal  injury.**  But  by 
what  train  of  reading,  or  interchange  of  fentimfents,  he 
acquired  this  inveteracy,  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  in- 
form us.  Left  to  conjefture,  it  is  not  unreafonable  for  ui 
to  fuppofe,  that  his  intimacy  with  the  Firench  writers  on 
the  fide  of  infidelity,  and  particularly  with  Helvetius,  and 
the  correfpondence  he  carried  on  with  Hume,  to  whom 
he  looked  up  with  the  reverence  of  a  pupil,  induced  him 
to  think  that  the  more  he  departed  from  the  Chriftian  be- 
lief, the  nearer  he  approached  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  phi- 
lofophical  charafter.      * 

'  As  a  hiftorian,  the  univerfal  acknowledgment  of  the 
literary  world  has  placed  him  in  the  very  higheft  rank  j  and 
in  that  rank,  had  his  tafte  been  equal  to  his  knowledge, 

if 
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if  his  vafl:  powers  of  intell^£l.^uld  have  defcended  to  fim-. 
plicity  of  nac^atiye^  he  yirould  have  {lood  without  a  rivaL 
But  in  all  the  varied  charms  of  an  interefting  and  pathetic 
detail,  and  perhaps  in  the  more  important  article  of  fidelity^ 
he  is  certaiiU;  inferior  to  Robertfon,  as  much  as  he  excels 
that  writer  in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  comprehend 
five  grafp  of  a  penetrating  mind*     If  he  is  likewife  fupe- 
rior  to  Hume  in  thefe  refpefts,  he  falls.  Oiort  of  what  he 
h^s  himfelf  fp -admirably  charaftetifed.  as  "  the  carelefe 
inimitable  beauties"  of  that  writet,     Hum^  told  him  very 
candidly  and  juitly,  that  his  ftudy  of  the. French  writers 
led  him  into  a  ftyle  more  poetiqaj  and.figui^rive,  and  more 
highly  coloured  than  our  language  feems  to  admit  of  in 
hiftorical  compofition.     We  find,. in  his  correfpondence, 
that  during  his  firft  refidence  abrpad,  he  had  almoft  en-. 
tix;ely  loft  his  narive  language,   and   although  he  reco-i- 
vered  it  afterwards,   during  the  twenty  years  he  pafied 
in  England,   yet  his  reading  was  fo  much'  confined  to 
French  authors,   that  when  he  attempted  Engliih  cbm^ 
pofition,  he  every  where  difcovered  the  turns  of  thought 
and  expreifion  by  which  his  mind  was  imbued.     It  has 
been  afferted  that  his  ftyle  has  the  appearance  of  labour^ 
yet  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  much  eflFort  with  his 
declaration  that  the  copy  fent  to  the  prefs  was  the  only 
one  he  ev.er  wrote.     His  labouif  might  be  beftowed  in 
revolving  the  fubjeft  in  his  mind,  apd  as  his  memory 
was    great,    he    might  commit    it'  to    paper,    without 
the   neceffity.of  addition   or  correflion.     By  whatever 
means,   he   foon  formed,  a   ftyle  peculiar  to  himfelf,  a 
mixture  of  dignity  and  levity,  which,  although  difficult 
at  firft,  probably  became  eafy  by  prafkice,  and  even  ha- 
bitualj  for  his  Mempirs  are  written  in  the  exa£l  manner 
of  his  Hiftory,  and  the  moft  trivial  events  of  his  life  are 
related  in  the  fame  ftately  periods  witlv  which  he  em* 
belliflies  the  lives  of  heroes^  and  the  fate  o£  empires.    His 
epiftolary  correfpondence  is  in  general  more  free  from 
ftifihefs,  and  occafionally  aflumes  the  gaiety  and  familia- 
•  b  3  rity 
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rity  Mied  to  this  fp^ci^fir  of  i^oiHi^fititrtl.  Biif!  it  is  mr« 
lieceflary  to  dwell  dh  the  hefm  dt  ^  shiffidr  ^h6  bA 
been  criAcifed  in  fo  maiy  wtifi'ngs  of  recertf  date,*  of  t6 
add  oir  dlmiAiih  the  ri&patafciOtt  Of  a  v^oA  \^fchy  *i&  i4 
it^  defedfsi^  miift  ever  be  t(m(idA6d  as  6n^  of  £he  ^lU^llf 
triiifnph3  of  Engliih  literat'ui^. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Gibbon's  ft^ady  frlenffj^  Lofd  Sfc^ffi^ 
pdbKflicd,  in  t\iro  Volume^  q^larto,  hH  ^*  KBftrelWneOtli 
Works,"  vWth  thofe  «  MeW6ir^'  coni^bftfd  Vj  Aimfefr,'  to 
which' we  have  fo  often  referred.  Thii  pubBiatibii?  cofi- 
tairts  Kkewife  a  Iarg6  cOlliedKon  of  letters  WiWieii  b/  6? 
to  Mr.  6ibbt)A  :  Aftrafts  of  Oik  B66ls  »e  r&trf;  ^1*  re^ 
fledriohs;  e^^ttaSs  fifohi  tJife  joufnal  of  his  ftudieV-,  i  cot 
Je63*aii  of  his  remarks,  arid  d'^tacheS  pl&"6g  oh  dJffer^rit 
fabjias  ;  outlines  of  his  Hiftbi'y  of  thS  Wdfld  r  af  tfepcifi- 
licatfcn  of  his  J^/>f-  PEiud^i  Critttal  OBI^rvaabiiy  <Mi 
diS  defign  of  the  fis^fh  b6dl  bi  iSie  MiiSA-f  i  di^nf^^ioii 
Oh  the  fiibje^t  of  rHonVifte  atl  Mifcjtrt  de  Fer  r  iafeifa(fif 
Jvftificitif  pAut  fcrf it  de  liej<:nlfe  *e  la  Cotff  de  Frittdt  5 
Ms  Virtdication  6f  hii  H?ft6ry  i  Afitiqdiifies  of  th^  HolHS 
of  B't-unfwiell:  %  a^nd  atfl  Add^^  to'  tK^  Public,  6'A  thife 
fxibj^a  Af  a-  eowplete  ^ditfcJi*  61"  (mi  AwifeHt  KHlctfiaifs; 

Of  thef(fe  niife^ttarii^^^  hK  JbiffeaT,  Abftrafts  afnci  R^- 
lAafksi  ar6  thi  iftoft  itA^oiiiiii  *td  eUrioti^  ih  a  l^itHij 
pbifat  of  Vi5^>x^.  th^y  ibhlJdJn  itJuch  VaTffabfe  crftlciffiii 
ittd  exhibit  fUcH  i  plan  6f  iriduftfy  a$^brBif)S  fcv^  tf[eft 
havi  erer  pt^rfiied  wMi  e^ui!  ardouh  His  lab6*s  i^ 
proath!  to  iJrhat  i^^  read  of  thrf  ilidefatigAK  fehbHrs  of 
the  fkte^nth  aftd  fe^ent^^hth  ceriturifes ;  ahd  fhef  itta'^ 
ihftfaia  fch«)feH  o^  a!T  ages^  arid  eff^tJalfy  flioffi  Mo 
rely  on  the  pOWerg  df  ^eiiiiis  bhfy,-  that  ifo  ftatloH  iff 
permanent  emmkifc^  caii  U  teacHSa  ^i^itiioUt  Iffibirfj  aWd 
that  the  ftidolence  aiid  wdrfi  6T  tiihtf  Jh  t^hfiA  M  foiii 
of  ard6ur  ahd  ilhagindtteft  irifldl^if,  **  ^ilf  A*e  feib'*: 
lec%e  itfefefei  wh  ttdiC«foiiSi  ainl  ^fiiifis  ebAtettiftfflle.'* 
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"flP  IS  not  tfiy  indention  tb  detain  the  deader 
^  by  exp£itiatirjg  on  the  variety,  ot  the  impot- 
taticfe  of  the  fubjeft,  which  1  ha?e  Undertakeh 
t6  iteit  i  ftnce  the  merit  of  the  choice  \^ould 
ferve  to  render  the  weaknefs  of  the  execution 
Aill  more  apparent,  and  ilill  lefi  excufable. 
tint  as  1  have  prefumed  to  lay  before  the  Public 
SLjir/i  volume  only '  ot  the  Hiftory  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  will  perhaps 
be  ei^pedied  that  I  Ihould  explain,  in  a  few 
words,  the  nature  and  limits  of  my  general 
plan. 

The  memorable  feries  o^  revolutions,  which, 
in  the  tontk  of  about  thirteen  centuries,  gra- 
dually undermined,  and  at  length  deftroyed, 
the  folid  fabric  of  human  greatnefs,  may,  with 
fome  propriety,  be  divided  into  the  three  follow- 
ing periods: 

'  The  ixft  volume  of  the  quarto,  which  is  now  contalaed  ia  th» 
tf^  iM  vofoiiiea  6f  tM  tK%tv6  ei!iitk>n« 

b4  I.  The 
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I.  The  firft  of  thefe  periods  may  be  traced 
from  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines, 
when  the  Roman  monarchy,  having  attained  its 
full  ftrength'and  maturity^  began  to  verge 
towards  its  decline ;  and  will  extend  to  the  fub* 
verfion  of  the  Weftern  Empire,  by  the  barbarians 
of  Germany  and  Scythia,  the  rude  anceftors  of 
the  mod  polifhed  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
This  extraordinary  revolution,  which  fubje6led 
Rome  to  the  power  of  a  Gothic  conqueror,  was 
completed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth 
century. 

II.  The  fecond  period  of  the  Decline  iand 
Fall  of  Rome,  may  be  fuppofed  to  commence 
with  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  who  by  his  laws, 
as  well  as  by  his  vi6lories,  reftored  a  tranfient 
fplendour  to  the  Eaftern  Empire.  It  will  com- 
prehend thie  invafion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards; 
the  conqueft  of  the  Afiatic  and  African  prd- 
vinces  by  the  Arabs,  who  embraced  the  religion 
of  Mahomet ;  the  revolt  of  the  Roman  people 
againft  the  feeble  princes  of  Conflantinople ; 
and  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the 
year  eight  hundred,  eftablilhed  the  fecond,  or 
German  Empire  of  the  Weft. 

III.  The  laft  and  longeft  of  thefe  periods 
includes  about  fix  centuries  and  a  half;  £roxa 

the 
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the  revival  of  the  Weftern  Empire,   till  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the   Turks,  and 
the  ^xtindtion  of  a  degenerate  race  of  princes, 
who  continued  to  aflume  the  titles  of  Caeikr 
and  Auguilus,  after  their  dominions  Wjere  con- 
tracted to  the  limits  of  a  fingle  city;  in  which 
the  language,  as  wellas  manners,  of  the  an.* 
cient  Romans^  had  been  long  fihce  forgottenf. 
The  writer  who  ihould .  undertake  to    relate 
the  events  of  this  period,  would  find  himfelf 
obliged  to  enter  into  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
Crufades,  as  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Greek  Empire ;  and  ha  would  fcarcely 
be  able  to  reflrain  his  curiofity  from  making 
fome  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of*  the  city  of  Rome, 
during  the  darknefs  and  confufion  of  the  middle 
ages. 

.  As  I  h^ve  ventured,  perhaps  too  haAily,  td 
commit  to  the.  prefs,  9.  work,  which,,  in  every 
ienfe  of  the  word,  ^eferves  the  epithet;  of  im- 
perfe6l,  I  confider  myfelf  as  contracting  an 
engagement  to  finilh,  moft  probably  in  a  fe- 
,  cond  volume*,  the  firft  of  thefe  memoral^le 
periods;  and  to  deliver  to  the  Public,  the 
complete  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 

'The  Author^  as  it  frequently  happens,  took  an  inadeiquate 
meafure  o£.  hk  growing  work,  j  The  remainder  oi  the  firft  period 
ha9  filled  two  volumes  in  quarto»  being  the  thirdi  fourthi  fifths  and 
&ith  Vt)luiheg  of  the-odhivo  edition.  ^  •  *    '  *    ' 

Rome, 


xlii  PRBFACB. 

Bom^i  frem  th^  age  ti£  the  AntMiiikci^  to  tint 
iiibverfitoQ  of  the  Wetterft  Enifir^.  Witfa  ^e< 
g»rd  to  tbe  fubfeqisiettt  p%tioAi^  thot^  I  nMy 
e^ettain  felM  heresy  I  dare  ilot  pfcAnne  M 
give  any  affiwaiMefk  The  dsecotion  df  the 
tfxMnfire  jrfan  iH^idh  I  have  dderibed,  would 
ocmneft  the  ancienfe  and  HMdam  hi&ory  ef  tlM 
World:  but  it  woald  require  mtmy  ytatf  of 
heillth,  of  kilfoney  end  of  pCKfe^ittnMU 

Bbntinck-StreeTs 


P.i9.  The  entire  Hiftciry^  which  is  mnf  pitbi^ 
liiied,  of  the  DecliBe  :ind  Fail  i)£  th«  Reknab 
Empire  in  the  Weft,  abundantly  difcharges  my 
engagements  with  the  Public.  Perhaps  their 
fyvodiMk  epfnfioft  iMy  MdMir^e  fti^  ta  ]^ro- 
ftrctite  at  work^  wh«eh,<  h«)w«v«f*  llKb6ri<niii  KtiAf 
feem^  is  th»  moil  s^tit^t  0t\i\ipaS6n  bf  mjr 
kiibre  hoifrsi. 


BSNTINCK-SrSEETy 

]ilarc&  Z)  I7iz* 


Am    Author   ea%  perAiac^ea  liieifUf  that 
HHe  pamt  Gp'ttiibii  is  ftiS   favourable  to  His 

4  labours  j 
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labours  ;  and  I  have  now  embraced  the  ferlous 
refolution  of  proceeding  to  the  laft  period  of 
my  original  defign,  and  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  taking  of  CoUffaiitinopId  hf  the  Turks,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.  The  moft  pdiietii  Reader,  who  com- 
putes thift  thr«6  pOitSefo^iS*'  tbluiBft*  htfie  been 
already  employed  on  the  events  of  four  cen- 
turies, may,  perhaps,  ber  alarmed  at  the  long 
prolpeft  of  nine  hundred  years.  But  it  is  not 
my  iatetktibnito  expllti«Ce  with  the  £ittii  hHMite'. 
viefs  on  the  who)6  1kfk»  of  the  BfMsttint^  hif- 
tory.  At  our  entrailfce.  iiito  this  periodv  thfe 
rei^  of  Jciftinian,^  and^  the  eon^efty  ef  the 
Mdiometan^/  wiU  dffliH've  and  d&tatii  ditr' atten- 
tion, and  the  kkft  age  of  6(^atriihibple  ^dte 
Grufades  and  the  Turks)  i§  ednhefked  with 
the  revolutions  of  Modern  Buropbr  Fnhtt  the 
feventh  to  the  eleventh  cehtiiryj  the  MyfeSire  in- 
terval wiH  be  fupplied  by  a  edifcife  nwratlve'  ©f 
fttch  fa£ts,  as  may  ftill  ap^aft  ^her  ififiercAiiig 
or  important. 

Bektinck-Street, 
March  Zy  1782* 

3  The  firft  fix  volumes  of  the  odUvo  edition. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO   THE 

FIRST  OCTAVO  EDITION. 


^HE  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  now  delivered  to  the  PuIn 
lie iu amore  convenient  form.  'SiMne  alterations 
and  improvements  had  prefented  themfelves  to 
my  mind^  but  I  was  unwilling  to  injure  or  offend 
the  purchafers  of  the  preceding  editions.  '  The 
accuracy  of  the  Corre6lor  of  the  Prefs  has  been 
already  tried  and  approved ;  and,  perhaps,  I 
may  ftand  excufed,  if,  amidft  th6  avocations  of 
a  biriy  winter,  1  have  preferred  the  pleafures  of 
compofition  and  iludy,  to  the  minute  diligence 
of  revifing  a  former  publication. 

BENTINCK-STREET9 

April  %0i  17^ J* 


Dili- 
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J^ILIGENCE  and  accuracy  ate  the  only  merits 
which  an  hiflorical  writer  may  afcribe  to 
himfelf;  if  any  merit  indeed  can  be  affumed 
from  the  performance  of  an  indifpenfable  duty. 
I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  fay  that  I  have 
carefully  examined  all  the  original  materials  that 
could  illuftrate  tlie  fuHjeft  which  I  had  under- 
taken to  treat.  Should  I  ever  complete  the  ex- 
tenfive  defign  which  has  been  iketched  out  in 
the  Preface,  I  might  perhaps  conclude  it  with  a 
critical  account  of  the  authors  confulted  during 
the  progrefs  of  the  whole  work  j  and  however  fuch 
an  attempt  might  incur  the  cenfure  of  oftenta- 
tion,  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  fufcep- 
tible  of  entertainment,  as  well  as  information. 

Atprefent  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  a  fingle 
obfervation.  The  Biographers,  who,  under  the 
reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Conftantine,  compofed, 
or  rather  compiled,  the  lives  of  the  Emperors, 
from  Hadrian  to  the  fons  of  Carus,  are  ufually 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  JElius  Spartianus^ 
Julius  Capitolinus,  Mhus  Lampridius,  Vulcatius 

12  Gallicanus, 


Gallicanus,  Trdbellius  Pdlio,  and  Tlavios  YopiC- 
cus.  Bat  there  is  lb  much  perplexi^in  the  titles 
of  the  MSS. ;  and  fb  many  disputes  have  arilen 
among  the  critics  {4ee  gaAricios,  Biblioth.  La- 
tin. L  iiL  c  6.)  concerning  their  number,  their 
names,  and  their  relpe^ve  property ;  that  for 
the  moft  part  I  have  quoted  diem  without  ^i^ 
tinftipn,  under  the  general  and  wdl-known  title 
of  the  Auguftan  Hiftory. 
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Ci^AP.    L 

T/*e  Extent  and  Military  Force  of  the  Empire  in 
tJw  Age  of  the  Antonines. 

IN  the  fecond  century  of  the  Chriftian  j3Era,  CHAP, 
the  Empire   of   Rome  comprehended  the      J*     ^ 
ialreft  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  moll  civilized  inrnxiuc- 
portion  of  mankind.     The  frontiers   of  that  ^^^ 
extenfive  monarchy  were  guarded  by  ancient 
renown  and  difciplined  valour.    The  gentle,  but 
poweriul  influence  of  laws  and  manners  had 
gradually  cemented  the  union  of  the  provinces. 
Their  peaceful  inhabitants  enjoyed  and  abufed 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The  image 
of  a  free  conftitution  was  preferved  with  decent 
reverence:  the  Roman  fenate  appeared  to  pof* 
fefs  the  fovereign  authority,  and  devolved  on  the 
emperors  all  the  executive  powers  of  govern- 
ment.    During  a  happy  period  of  more  than  A.  IX9S 
VOL.  I.  B  -  four-     '^^ 
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CHAP,  fourfcore  years,  the  public  adminiftration  was 

^ ^  conduced  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Nerva, 

Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Antonines^  It  is 
the  defign  of  this,  and  of  the  two  fucceeding 
chapters,  to  defcribe  the  profperous  condition 
of  their  empire ;  and  afterwards,  from  the  death 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  to  deduce  the  moll  im- 
portant circumftances  of  its  decline  and  fall ;  a 
revolution  which  will  ever  be  remembered,  and 
is  ftill  felt  by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Moderate        The  principstl  conquefts  of  the  Romans  were 

A^iSLa.  atchieved  under  the  republic ;  and  the  emperors, 
for  the  moll  part,  \frere  fatisfied  with  preferving 
thofe  dominions  which  had  been  acquired  by  the 
policy  of  the  fenate,  the  a6live  emulation  of  the 
confuls,  and  the  martial  enthufiafm  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  feven  firft  centuries  were  filled  with 
a  rapid  fucceffion  of  triumphs ;  but  it  was  re- 
ferved  for  Auguflus,  to  relinquifh  the  ambitious 
defign  of  fubduing  the  whole  earth,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  fpirit  of  moderation  into  the  public 
councils.  Inclined  to  peace  by  his  temper  and 
fituation,  it  was  eafy  for  him  to  difcover,  that 
Rome,  in  her  prefent  exalted  fituation,  had 
much  lefs  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  the  chance 
of  arms ;  and  that,  in  the  profecution  of  remote 
wars,  the  undertaking  became  every  day  more 
difiicult,  the  event  more  doubtful,  and  the  pof- 
fefiion  more  precarious,  and  lefs  beneficial.  The 
experience  of  Auguftus  added  weight  to  thefe  ia- 
lutary  reflexions,  and  efie£lually  convinced  him 

^  that,  by  the  prudent  vigour  of  his  counfels,  it 

would 
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Would  be  eafy  to  fecure  every  conceffion,  which  c  H  A  P. 
the  fafety  or  the  dignity  of  Rome  might  require  I. 
from  the  moft  formidable  Barbarians.  Inflead 
of  expofing  his  perfon  and  his  legions  to  the 
arrows  of  the  Parthians,  he  obtained,  by  an 
honourable  treaty,  the  reftitution  of  the  ftand- 
ards  and  prifoners  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
defeat  of  Craffus'* 

His  generals,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
attempted  the  reduction  of  JSthiopia  and  Arabia 
Felix.  They  marched  near  a  thoufand  miles 
to  the  fouth  of  the  tropic  ;  but  the  heat  of  the 
climate  foon  repelled  the  invaders,  and  protected 
ihe  unwarlike  natives  of  thofe  fequeftered  re- 
gions*. The  northern  countries  of  Europe 
Icarcely  deferved  the  expence  and  labour  of 
conqueft.  The  forefts  and  moraffes  of  Germany 
were  filled  with  a  hardy  race  of  barbarians,  who 
defpifed  life  when  it  was  feparated  from  freedom ; 
and  though,  on  the  firll  attack,  they  feemed  to 
yield  to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  they 
foon,  by  a  fignal  a6l  of  defpair,  regained  their 
independence,  and  reminded  Auguftus  of  the 

'  Dion  Caffius  (l.liv.  p.736.)>  with  the  annotations  of  Reymar, 
Deho  has  coile^ed  all  that  Roman  vanity  has  left  upon  the  fubjefl. 
The  marble  of  Ancyra^  on  which  Auguftus  recorded  his  own  ex« 
ploitsy  aiferts  that  be  compelled  the  Parthians  to  reftore  the  enfigns  ot 
CraiTus. 

*  Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p.  780.),  Plby  the  elder  (Hift.  Natur.  1.  vu 
c.  3».  35.),  and  Dion  Cai&us  (1.  liii.  p.  7»3.  and  L  liv.  p.  734.)» 
have  left  us  very  curious  details  concemmg  thefe  wars.  The  Ro- 
mans made  themfelves  mailers  of  Mariabay  or  Merab^  a  city  of  Ara- 
bia FeliX)  weU  known  to  the  Orientals  (fee  Abulfeda  and  the  Nubian 
geography^  p.  54,)  They  were  arrived  within  three  days'  journey 
of  ^  Spica  countryt  the  rich  objedt  of  their  invtfion. 

fi  2  viciffio 
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CHAP,  viclffitude  of  fortune  ^  On  the  death  of  that 
^  J*  emperor,  his  teflatnent  was  publicly  read  in  the 
fenate.  He  bequeathed,  as  a  valuable  legacy  to 
his  fucceflbrs,  the  advice  of  confining  the  em- 
pire  within  thofe  limits,  which  Nature  feemed 
to  have  placed  as  its  permanent  bulwarks  and 
boundaries ;  on  the  weft  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  on  the  north ;  the  Euphrates 
on  the  eaft ;  and  towards  the  fouth,  the  fandy 
delerts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  ^ 
Imitated  Happily  for  the  repofe  of  mankind,  the  mo- 
byhisfuc-  derate  iyftem  recommended  by  the  wifdom  of 
'  Auguftus  was  adopted  by  the  fears  and  vices  of 
his  immediate  fuccefTors.  Engaged  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  pleafure,  or  in  the  exercife  of  tyranny, 
the  firft  Ccefars  feldom  fliewed  themfelves  to  the 
armies,  or  to  the  provinces ;  nor  were  they  dif- 
pofed  to  fuffer,  that  thofe  triumphs  which  their 
indolence  negleiSled,  ihould  be  ufurped  by  the 
condu6b  and  valour  of  their  lieutenants.  The 
military  fame  of  a  fubje£t  was  coniidered  as  an 
infolent  invafion  of  the  Imperial  prerogative;  and 
it  became  the  duty,  as  well  as  intereft,  of  every 
Roman  general,  to  guard  the  frontiers  intrufted 
to  his  care,  without  afpiring  to  conquefts  which 

3  By  the  flaugliter  of  Varus  and  hi^  three  legions.  See  the  firft 
book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Sueton.  in  Auguft,  c.  23,  and  Vel- 
leius  Parterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  xi7«  &c.  Auguftus  did  not  receive  the 
melancholy  news  with  all  the  temper  and  fimmefs  that  might  have 
beenexpedled from  his  chara^er. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  Dion.  Cafliusy  1.  Ivi.  p.  S33.  and  the 
fpeech  of  Auguftus  himfelfy  in  Julian's  Caefars.  It  receives  great 
light  from  the  learned  notes  of  his  French  Tranflatofy  M.  Span- 
heim. 

might 
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might  have  proved  no  lefs  fatal  to  himfelf  than  to  c  H  A  p. 
the  vanquilhed  barbarians  K  ,  ^\^^ 

Tlie  only  accefiion  which  the  Roman  empire  Conqueii 
received,  during  the  firft  century  of  the  Chriilian  ©^  Bnuin 
JEra,  was  the  province  of  Britain.    In  this  fingle  &.»  excep- 
initance  the  fucceffors  of  Caefar  and  Auguilus  *»®'^  ^^  *'• 
were  perfuaded  to  follow  the  example  of  the  for- 
mer, rather  than  the  precept  of  the  latter.     The 
proximity  of  its  fituation  to  the  coaft  of  Gaul 
feemed  to  invite  their  arms;  the  [dealing,  though 
doubtful  intelligence,  of  a  pearl  fifhery,  attra6ted 
their  avarice  * ;  and  as  Britain  was  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  diftinft  and  infulated  world,  the  con- 
quell  fcarcely  formed  any  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral fyllem  of  continental  meafures.     After  a  war 
of  about  forty  years,  undertaken  by  the  mod 
ilupid  %  maintained  by  the  mod  diflblute,  and 
terminated  by  the  mod  timid  of  all  the  emperors, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  ifland  fubmitted  to 

*  Germanicusf  Suetonius  PaulinuSy  and  Agricola*  were  checked 
and  recalled  in  the  courfe  of  their  vidories.  Corbulo  was  put  to 
death.  Military  merit,  as  it  is  admirably  expreffed  by  Tacitus>  was» 
in  the  firidleft  fenfe  of  the  wordi  imperatoria  virtuj, 

*  Csefar  himfelf  conceals  that  ignoble  motive ;  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  c.  47.  The  Britifh  pearls  proved,  however,  of  little 
value,  on  account  of  their  dark  and  li>ad  colour.  Tacitus  obfervef  9 
with  reafon  (in  Agricola,  c.  la.),  that  it  was  an  inherent  defe(5l. 
**  Ego  facilius  crediderim,  naturam  margaritis  deefTe  qiiam  nobia 
**  avaritiam.'' 

7  Claudius,  Nero,  and'Domitian.  A  hope  is  exprelFed  by  Pom- 
ponius  Mela^  1.  iii.  c.  6.  (he  wrote  under  Claudius),  that,  by  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  ifland  and  its  iavage  inhabitants 
would  foon  be  better  known.  It  is  amufing  enough  to  perufe  &ch 
paflages  in  the  midft  of  London. 

B  3  the 
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CHAP,  the  Roman  yoke '.  The  various  tribes  of  Bri* 
J>  tons  pofleffed  valour  without  condudt,  and  the 
love  of  freedom  without  the  fpirit  of  union. 
They  took  up  arms  with  lavage  fiercenefs ;  they 
laid  them  down,  or  turned  them  againfl  each 
other,  with  wild  inconftancy;  and  while  they 
fought  fingly,  they  were  fucceffively  fubdued. 
Neither  the  fortitude  of  Cara€i;acus,  nor  the  de* 
ipair  of  Boadicea,  nor  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
Druids,  could  avert  the  flavery  of  their  country, 
or  refift  the  fteady  progrefs  of  the  Imperial  gene- 
rals, who  maintained  the  national  glory,  when 
the  throne  was  di%raced  by  the  weakeft  or  the 
moft  vicious  of  mankind.  At  the  very  time  when 
Domitian,  confined  to  his  palace,  felt  the  terrors 
which  he  inipired ;  his  legions,  under  the  com« 
mand  of  the  virtuous  Agricola,  defeated  the  col* 
ledled  force  of  the  Caledonians  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grampian  hills ;  and  his  fleets,  venturing  to  ex* 
plore  an  unknown  and  dangerous  navigation,  dif. 
played  the  Roman  arms  round  every  part  of  the 
ifland.  The  conqueft  of  Britain  was  confidered 
as  already  atchieved ;  and  it  was  the  defign  of 
Agricola  to  complete  and  enfure  his  fuccefs  by 
the  eaiy  reduftioli  of  Ireland,  for  which,  in  his 
opinion,  one  legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries  were 
fufficient  ^.  The  weftern  ifle  might  be  improved 
into  a  valuable  pofleffion,  and  the  Britons  would 

•  See  the  admirabk  abridgment  given  by  Tacitu«,  in  thc^life  of 
Agricola,  and  copiouflyi  though  perhaps  not  completely}  illufirated  hj 
our  own  antiquarians,  Camden  and  Horiley. 

•  The  Iriih  writers,  jealous  of  their  national  honour,  are  extremely 
provoked  on  this  ocu&ox^f  bQth  with  Tacitus  and  witbi^cola. 

wear 
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wear  their  chains  with  the  lefs  relu6lance,  if  the  CHAP. 
profpe6l  and  example  of  freedom  were  on  every       ^• 
fide  removed  from  before  their  eyes* 

But  the  fuperior  merit  of  Agricola  foon  occa- 
fioned  his  removal  from  the  government  of  Bri-  • 
tain ;  and  for  ever  difappointed  this  rational, 
though  extenfive  fcheme  of  conqueft.  Before  his 
departure,  the  prudent  general  had  provided  for 
fecurity  as  well  as  for  dominion.  He  had  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  illand  is  almoft  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts  by  the  oppofite  gulfs,  or,  as  they 
are  now  called,  the  friths  of  Scotland.  Acrofs  . 
the  narrow  interval  of  about  forty  miles,  he  had 
drawn  a  line  of  military  flations,  which  was  after- 
wards fortified  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
by  a  turf  rampart  erefted  on  foundations  of 
flone*°.  This  wall  of  Antoninus,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  beyond  the  modern  cities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Gla%ow,  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
province.  The  native  Caledonians  preferved  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  ifland  their  wild 
independence,  for  which  they  were  not  lefs  in- 
debted to  their  poverty  than  to  their  valour^, 
Their  incurfions  were  frequently  repelled  and 
chafl^ifed;  but  their  country  was  never  fubdued". 
The  mailers  of  the  faireft  and  mofl;  wealthy  cli- 
mates  of  the  globe  turned  with  contempt  from 

'^  See  Horfley's  Britannia  Romaniat  L  i.  c.  xo. 

"  The  poet  Buchanan  celebratesy  with  elegance  and  fpirit  (fee  his 
Sylvaey  v.),  the  unviolated  independence  of  his  native  countxy.  But 
if  the  iingle  teftimony  of  Richard  of  Cirencefler  was  fufficient  to  create 
a  Roman  province  of  Vefpaiian  to  the  north  of  the  waU>  that  inde- 
pendence would  be  reduced  within  very  narrow  )inut»* 

B  4  gloomy 
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CHAP,  gloomy  hills  aflailed  by  the  winter  temped,  fronf 
!•     _  lakes  concealed  in  a  blue  mift,  and  from  cold  and 
lonely  heaths,  over  which  the  deer  of  the  foreft 
were  chafed  by  a  troop  of  naked  barbarians'*. 
Conqueft        Such  was  the  (late  of  the  Roman  frontiers,  and 
^  fe^d  ^^^^  *^^  maxims  of  Imperial  policy  from  the 
exception,  death  of  Auguftus  to  the  acceffion  of  Trajan. 
That  virtuous  and  a£tive  prince  had  received  die 
education  of  a  foldier,  and  poflefled  the  talents 
of  a  general  '^    The  peaceful  fyftem  of  his  pre- 
deceffors  was  interrupted  by  fcenes  of  war  and 
conqueft ;  and  the  legions,  after  a  long  interval, 
beheld  a  military  emperor  at  their  head.    The 
firfl  exploits  of  Trajan  were  againft  the  Dacians, 
the  moft  warlike  of  men,  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Danube,  and  who,  daring  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
had    infulted  with   impunity   the    majeily  of 
Rome'^    To  the  ftrength  and  fiercenefs  of  bar- 
barians, they  added  a  contempt  for  life,  which 
was  derived  from  a  warm  perfuafion  of  the  im- 
mortality and  tranfmigration  of  the  foul  '^     De- 
cebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  approved  himfelf  a 
rival  not  unworthy  of  Trajan  ;  nor  did  he  deipair 
►  of  his   own  and  the  public  fortune,  till,    by 

the  confeffion  of  his  enemies,  he  had  exhaufted 
every  rcfource  both  of  valour  and  policy  '*.   This 

"  Siee  Appian  (in  Froaem.)  and  the  uniform  imagery  of  Ofiian's 
Voemsf  which,  according  to  every  hypothefis,  were  compofed  by  a 
native  Caledonian. 

'^  See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  which  feems  founded  on  fadls. 

'*  Dion  Caflius,  !•  Ixvii. 

''  Herodotus,  L  iv.  c.  94.  Julian  in  the  Cxiars,  with  Spanheim^s 
•bfiarvations. 

»*  Plin.Epift.viiL  9. 

'  memo* 
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memorable  war^  with  a  very  fliort  fufpenfion  of  c  i^  A  K 
hoftilTties,  lafted  five  years ;  and  as  the  Emperor  ^^^ 
eould  exert,  without  controul,  the  whole  force 
of  the  ftate,  it  was  terminated  by  an  abfolute 
fubmiffion  of  the  barbarians '^  The  new  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  which  formed  a  fecond  exception 
to  the  precept  of  Augiiftus,  was  about  thirteen 
hundred  niiles  in  circumference.  Its  natural 
boundaries  were  the  Niefler,  the  Teyfe,  or  Tibif- 
cus,  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  veftiges  of  a  military  road  may  (till  be  traced 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bender,  a  place  famous  in  modern 
hiftory,  and  the  actual  frontier  of  the  Turkilh 
and  Ruf&an  empires  '^ 

Trajan  was  ambitious  of  fame;  and  as  long  Conqueib 
as  mankind  fhall  continue  to  beftow  more  liberal  i^n^^^a^, 
applaufe  on,  their  deftroyers  than  on  their  bene- 
fadors,  the  thiril  of  military  glory  will  ever  be 
the  vice  of  the  moft  exalted  chara6lers.  The 
praifes  of  Alexander,  tranfmitted  by  a  fucceflioa 
of  poets  and  hiftorians,  had  kindled  a  dangerous 
emulation  in  the  mind  of  Tr&jan.  Like  him  the 
J&oman  Emperor  undertook  an  expedition  againft 
-  the  nations  of  the  eaft,  but  he  lamented  with  a 
figh,  that  his  advanced  age  fcarcely  left  him  any 
hopes  of  equalling  the  renown  of  the  fon  of  Phi- 
lip  *^    Yet  the  fuccefs  of  Trajan,  however  tran- 

'^  Dion  Caffiusy  Llxviii*  p.  1123. 1131.  Julian  in  Csiaribu». 
Eutropiusy  viii.  a.  6,     Aurelius  Vidlor  in  Epitome. 

'^  See  a  Memoir  of  M.d'Anville>  on  the  Ptovince  of  Daciay  in 
the  Academie  des  Infcriptionsy  tom.xxviii.p.444 — ^468. 

'^  Trajan's  f^ntiments  are  reprefented  ia  a  very  juil  and  lively 
BUQner  in  the  Csefars  of  Julian. 

fient. 
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CHAP.  Sent,  was  rapid  and  fpecious.  The  degenerate 
]'  ,  Parthians,  broken  by  intefline  difcord,  fled  be- 
fore his  arms.  He  defcended  the  river  Tigris 
in  triumph,  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to 
the  Perfian  gulph.  He  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
being  the  firfl,  as  he  was  the  laft,  of  the  Roman 
generals,  who  ever  navigated  that  remote  fea. 
His  fleets  ravaged  the  coafls  of  Arabia ;  and 
Trajan  vainly  flattered  himfelf  that  he  was  ap- 
proaching towards  the  confines  of  India*^.  Every 
day  the  afl^onifhed  fenate  received  theintelligence 
of  new  names  and  new  nations,  that  acknow- 
ledged his  fway.  They  were  informed  that  the 
kings  of  Bofphorus,  Colchos,  Iberia,  Albania, 
Ofrhoene,  and  even  the  Parthian  monarch  him- 
felf, had  accepted  their  diadems  from  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor ;  that  the  independent  tribes  of 
the  Median  and  Carducian  hills  had  implored 
his  protection ;  and  that  the  rich  countries  of 
Armenia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Aflyria,  were  re- 
duced  into  the  (late  of  provinces  *'.  But  the 
death  of  Trajan  foon  clouded  the  iplendid  pro£- 
pe€t ;  and  it  was  jufl;ly  to  be  dreaded,  that  fb 
many  diftant  nations  would  throw  off  tlie  unac- 
cuftomed  yoke,  when  they  were  no  longer  re- 
ftrained  by  the  powerful  hand  which  had  im- 
pofed  it. 
Refigned  It  was  an  ancient  tradition,  that  when  the 
by  his  foe-  Capitol  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Roman  kings, 
dxian.        the  god  Terminus  (who  prefided  over  bound- 

^  Eutropius  and  Sextus  Rufus  have  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
the  illufion.  See  a  veiy  fenfible  diflertation  of  M«Freret  in  the 
Academie  des  Infcriptionsy  tom.xxi.  p.55. 

"  Dion  Caifiusi  Llxviii.;  and  the  Abbreviaton. 

lo  BxieSf 
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ariesy  and  was  reprefented  according  to  the  c  H  A  p# 

fafliion  of  that  age  by  a  large  ftone)  alone,  ^ J-^ 

among  all  the  inferior  deities,  refufed  to  yield  his 
place  to  Jupiter  himfelf.  A  favourable  inference 
was  drawn  from  his  obilinacy,  which  was  inter- 
preted by  the  augurs  as  a  fure  prefage  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  power  would  never 
recede".  During  many  ages,  the  prediftion^ 
as  it  is  ufual,  contributed  to  its  own  accomplifh- 
ment.  But  though  Terminus  had  refilled  the 
majefty  of  Jupiter,  he  fubmitted  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  *^  The  refignation 
of  all  the  eaftem  conquefts  of  Trajan  was  the . 
firft  meafure  of  his  reign.  He  reflored  to  the 
Parthians  the  ele£tion  of  an  independent  fove* 
reign,  withdrew  the  Roman  garrifons  from  the 
provinces  of  Armenia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Afly- 
ria,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  precept  of  Aur 
guflus,  once  more  eflablifhed  the  Euphrates  as 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  *^  Cenfure,  which  ar- 
raigns  the  public  a£tions  and  the  private  motives 
of  princes,  has  afcribed  to  envy,  a  condudt,  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  prudence  and  moder- 
ation of  Hadrian.  The  various  charadler  of  that 
Emperor,  capable,  by  turns,  of  the  meanefl  and 
the  moil  generous  fentiments,  may  afford  fome 


**  Ovid.Faft.  l,ii«  ver.  667.  See  Livy>  and  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnailusy  under  the  reign  of  Tarquin* 

^  St.  Aaguilin  it  highly  delighted  with  the  proof  of  the  weaknefs 
of  Tenninus>  and  the  vanity  of  the  Augurs.  See  De  Civitate  Dei» 
iv.  J19. 

^  See  the  Auguftan  Hifioryy  p.  5.  Jerome's  Chronicle^  and  all 
ihe  Epitomifers.  It  is  fomewhat  furpriiingy  that  this  memorable 
CTsnt  ibould  be  omitted  by  Dioiif  or  rather  by  Xiphilin. 

colour 
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CHAP,  tolour  to  the  fufpicion.  It  was,  however,  fcarcely 
^_  -J-i_f  i»  his  power  to  place  the  fuperiority  of  his  pre- 
deceflbr  in  a  more  confpicuous  light,  than  by  thus 
confeiBng  himfelf  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  de- 
fending the  conquefls  of  Trajan. 
Contriftof      The  martial  and  ambitious  Ipirit  of  Trajan 
H^^*!^^  formed  a  very  Angular  contrail  with  the  mode- 
ninusPius.  ration  of  liis  fucceflbr.    The  reftlefs  activity  of 
Hadrian  was  not  lefs  remarkable,  when  com- 
pared with  the  gentle  repofe  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  life  of  the  former  was  almoft  a  perpetual 
journey;  and  as  he  poflefled  the  various  talents 
of  the  foldier,  the  ftatefman,  and  the  fcholar,  he 
gratified  his  curiofity  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty. 
Carelefs  of  the  difference  of  feafons  and  of  cli- 
mate3,  he  marched  on  foot,  and  bareheaded, 
over  the  fnows  of  Caledonia,  and  the  fultry  plains 
of  the  Upper  Eg3^t;  nor  was  there  a  province 
of  the  empire,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign^ 
was  not  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  mo- 
narch*^   But  the  tranquil  life  of  Antoninus  Pius 
was  Ipent  in  the  bofom  of  Italy;  and,  during  the 
twenty-three  years  that  he  direfiled  the  public 
adminiftration,thelongeftjourniesofthatamiable 
prince  extended  no  further  than  from  his  palace 
in  Rome,  to  the  retirement  of  his  Lanuvian 
villa*^. 
Pacific  fyf.      Notwithftanding  this  difference  in  their  per- 
^^^^'  fonal  conduct,  the  general  fyftem  of  Auguftus 

the  two 

Antonines.       as  jyi^ i]j^  P.IX58.     Hift.  Auguft.  p.  5, 8.    If  aU  our  hifto- 

xians  were  Ioft»  medalsy  infcriptions,  and  other  moQuments^  would 

be  fufficient  to  record  the  travels  of  Hadrian. 
^  See  the  Auguftan  Hiftory  and  the  Sjutooiet. 

was 
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was  equally  adopted  and  uniformly  purfued  by  chap. 
Hadrian  and  by  the  two  Antonines.  They  per-  ^  ^^  ^ 
filled  in  the  defign  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
the  empire,  without  attempting  to  enlarge  its 
limits.  By  every  honourable  expedient  they 
invited  the  friendfliip  of  the  barbarians;  and  en- 
deavoured  to  convince  mankind,  that  the  Roman 
power,  raif^d  above  the  temptation  of  conqueft, 
was  a6tuated  only  by  the  love  of  order  and  jut 
tice.  During  a  long  period  of  forty-three  years 
their  virtuous  labours  were  crowned  with  fuccefs; 
and  if  we  e;xcept  a  few  flight  hoflililies  that 
ferved  to  exercife  the  legions  of  the  frontier,  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  offer  the 
fair  profpeft  of  univerfal  peace  *^  The  Roman 
name  was  revered  among  the  mod  remote  na- 
tions  of  the  earth.  The  fierceft  barbarians  fre- 
quently fubmitted  their  differences  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Emperor ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
a  cotemporary  hiftorian,  that  he  had  feen  am- 
baffadors  who  were  refufed  the  honour  which 
they  came  to  folicit,  of  being  admitted  into  the 
rank  of  fubjedls*'. 

The  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  added  weight  Defenfire 
and  dignity  to  the  moderation  of  the  emperors.  ]^^ 

Axitoninuf. 

^  We  mtifty  Jiowevery  remember,  that  in  tihe  time  of  Hadrian,  a 
rebellion  of  the  Jews  rage4  with  religious  fury,  though  only  in  a 
fingle  province:  Pauianias  (Lviii.  €.43.)  mentions  two  neceflary 
and  fuccefsful  wars,  condudled  by  the  generals  of  Pius.  ^  ift,  Againft 
the  wandering  Moors,  who  were  driven  into  the  folitudes  of  Atlas. 
ad,  Againft  the  Brigantes-  of  Britain,  who  had  invaded  the  Roman 
province.  Both  th|fe  wars  (with  feveral  other  hoftilities)are.men« 
tioned  in  the  Auguiun  Hiftory,  p.  19. 

'**  Appian  of  Alexandria^  ia  the  preface  to  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Roman  wars. 

Thej 
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c  H_A  P.  They  preferved  peace  by  a  coiiftant  preparation 
for  war ;  and  while  juftice  regulated  their  con- 
du6l,  they  announced  to  the  nations  on  their 
confines,  that  they  were  as  little  difpofed  to  en- 
dure, as  to  offer  an  injury.  The  military  ftrength, 
which  it  had  been  fufficientfor  Hadrian  and  the 
elder  Antoninus  to  difplay,  was  exerted  againft 
the  Parthians  and  the  Germans  by  the  Emperor 
Marcus.     The  hoftilities  of  the  barbarians  pro- 
voked the  refentraent  of  that  philofophic  mo- 
narch, and,  in  the  profecution  of  a  juft  defence^ 
Marcus  and  his  generals  obtained  many  fignal 
viftories,  both  on  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the 
Danube  *^     The  military  eftabliftiment  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  thus  affured  either  its 
tranquillity  or  its  fuccefs,  will  now  become  the 
proper  and  important  object  of  our  attention. 
MUitaiy         In  the  purer  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
eftabiifh-    ufe  of  arms  was  referved  for  thofe  ranks  of  citi- 
the  Roman  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  country  to  love,  a  property  to 
emperors,    defend,  and  fome  (hare  in  ena3;ing  thofe  laws, 
which  it  was  their  intereft,  as  well  as  duty,  to 
maintain.    But  in  proportion  as  the  public  free- 
dom was  loft  in  extent  of  conqueft,  war  wa»  gra- 
dually improved  into  an  art,  and  degraded  into 
a  trade  *^    The  legions  themfelves,  even  at  the 

time 

^  Dion.  1.  Ixxi.  Hifi.  Auguft.  in  Marco.  The  Parthian  vi^ories 
gave  birth  to  a  crowd  of  contemptible  hiflorians,  whofe  memory  has 
been  refcued  from  oblivion,  and  expofed  to  ridicule,  in  a  very  lively 
piece  of  criticifm  of  Lucian. 

^"^  The  pooreft  rank  of  foldiers  pofleffed  above  forty  pounds  fter- 
ling  (Dionyf.  Halicam.  iv.  17.),  a  very  high  qualification,  at  a  time 
when  money  was  fo  fcarcey  that  an  ou  ice  of  iilver  was  equivalent  to 
ieventy  pound  weight  of  brais.    The  popuUce>  ezcl ided  by  the 
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time  when  they  were  recruited  in  themoft  dif-  chap. 
tant  provinces,  were  fuppofed  to  confift  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  That  diflin6tion  was  generally 
confidered,  either  as  a  legal  qualification,  or  as 
a  proper  recompence  for  the  foldier ;  but  a  more 
ferious  regard  was  paid  to  the  eflential  merit  of 
age,  ftrength,  and  military  ftature^'.  In  all 
levies,  a  juft  preference  was  given  to  the  climates 
of  the  North  over  thofe  of  the  South :  the  race 
of  men  born  to  the  exercife  of  arms  was  fought 
for  in  the  country  rather  than  in  cities ;  and  it 
was  very  reafonably  prefumed  that  the  hardy 
occupations  of  fmiths,  carpenters,  and  huntfmen, 
would  fupply  more  vigour  and  refolution,  than 
the  fedentary  trades  which  are  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  luxury  '*.  After  every  qualification  of 
property  had  been  laid  afide,  the  armies  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  fl.ill  commanded,  for  the 
moft  part,  by  officers  of  a  liberal  birth  and  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  common  foldiers,  like  the  mer- 
cenary troops  of  modern  Europe,  were  drawn 
from  the  meaneft,  and  very  frequently  from  the 
moft  profligate,  of  mankind. 

That  public  virtue  which  among  the  ancients  DifcipKne* 
was  denominated  patriotifm,  is  derived  from  a 
ftrong  fenfe  of  our  own  intereft  in  the  preferva- 
tion  and  profperity  of  the  free  government  of 
which  we  are  members.      Such  a  fentiment, 

ancient  conititutiony  were  indifcnnunately  admitted  by  Marius.     See 
SattufL  de  Bell.  Jugurth.  c.  91. 

3'  Cseiar.  formed  his  legion  Alauda  of  Gauls  and  ftrangers  ;  but  it 
was  during  the  licence  of  civil  war ;  and  after  the  viAory>  he  gave 
them  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  their  reward. 

^'  See  Vegetitts  de  Re  Ii^tari>  1.  i.  c  ^— 7. 

which 
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CHAP,  which  had  rendered  the  legions  of  the  republic 
^  J*_  ^  almoft  invincible^  could  make  but  a  very  feeble 
impreffion  on  the  mercenary  fervants  of  a  deC- 
potic  prince ;  and  it  became  neceflary  to  fupply 
that  defeat  by  other  motives,  of  a  different,  but 
not  lefs  forcible  nature ;  honour  and  religion. 
The  peafant,  or  mechanic,  imbibed  the  ufeful 
prejudice  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  more  dig- 
nified profeffion  of  arms,  in  which  his  rank  and 
reputation  would  depend  on  his  own  valour; 
and  that,  although  the  prowefs  of  a  private  fol- 
,  dier  muft  often  efcape  the  notice  of  fame,  his 
own  behaviour  might  fometimes  confer  glory  or 
difgrace  on  the  company,  the  legion,  or  even  the 
army,  to  whofe  honours  he  was  affociated.  On 
his  firfl  entrance  into  the  fervice>  an  oath  was 
adminillered  to  him,  with  every  circumftance  of 
folemnity.  He  promifed  never  to  defert  his  ftand- 
ard,  to  fubmit  his  own  will  to  the  commands 
of  his  leaders,  and  to  facrifice  his  life  for  the 
fafety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  ".  The 
attachment  of  the  Roman  troops  to  their  fland- 
ards  was  inlpired  by  the  united  influence  of 
'.  religion  and  of  honour.  The  golden  eagle, 
which  glittered  in  the  front  of  the  legion  was 
the  obje6l  of  their  fondeft  devotion ;  nor  was  it 
eileemed  lefs  impious  than  it  was  ignominious, 
to  abandon  that  lacred  eniign  in  the  hour  of 
danger  ^\    Thefe  motives,  which  derived  their 

^^  The  oath  of  fervice  and  fidelity  to  the  emperor  was  annually 
renewed  by  the  troops  on  the  firft  of  January. 

^  Tacitus  calls  the  Roman  eaglesy  Bellorum  Deos*  They  were 
placed  m  a  c)iapel  in  the  camp»  and  with  the  other  deities  received  the 
neVgious  worfliip  of  the  troops. 

15  ftrength 
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Itrength  from  the  imagination,  were  enforced  CH  AR 
by  fears  and  hopes  of  a  more  fubftantial  kind.  ^  V  « 
Regular  pay,  occafional  donatives,  and  a  ftated 
recompenfe  after  the  appointed  time  of  fervice, 
alleviated  the  hardfliips  of  the  military  life^*, 
whilil,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impoffible  for 
cowardice  or  difobedience  to  efcape  the  fevereft 
puniihment.  The  centurions  were  authorized 
to  chaftife  with  blows,  the  generals  had  a  right 
to  punifh  with  death ;  and  it  was  an  inflexible 
maxim  of  Roman  difcipline,  that  a  good  foldier 
ihould  dread  his  officers  far  more  than  the 
enemy.  From  fuch  laudible  arts  did  the  valour 
of  the  Imperial  troops  receive  a  degree  of  firm- 
iie&  and  docility,  unattainable  by  the  impetuous 
^nd  irregular  paffions  of  barbarians. 

And  yet  fo  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  Exeidfi»* 
imperfection  of  valour  without  flcill  and  pra6lice^ 
that,  in  their  language,  the  name  of  an  army 
was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  fignified  ex- 
ercife  ^\    Military  exercifes  were  the  important 

^  See  Oonovius  de  Pecunia  vetere}  Liii.  p.  xaoy  &c.  The  Em- 
percMT  Domitian  raifed  the  annual  ftipend  of  the  legionaries  to  twelve 
pieces  of  goldy  which  in  his  timey  was  eqiiivalent  to  about  ten  of 
our  giliineas.  This  pay^  fcxnewhat  higher  than  our  owuy  had  been* 
and  wad  .afterwards^  gradually  increafed>  according  to  die  prqgre(s 
of  wealth  and  military  government.  After  twenty  years  fervice^ 
the  veteran  received  three  thouiand  denarii  (about  one  hundred 
jiounds  ibrling)»  or  a  proportionable  allowance  of  land.  The  pay 
and  advantages  of  the  guards  were^  in  general^  about  double  thofe  of 
the  legions.  ' 

.^  Exercitusah  exercitando^yzrrodeLinguklA^nktlAy.  Cicero 
in  Tufculan.  1.  ii.  37.  There'  is  room  for  a  very  intereAing  wor](« 
which  Ihould  lay  open  the  connexion  between  $he  languages  and  nuui« 
ners  of  nations. 

VOL.  I.  c  and 
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CHAP,  and  unremitted  objefit  of  their  difcipline.  The 
recruits  and  young  foldiers  were  conftantly 
trained  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening, 
nor  was  age  or  knowledge  allowed  to  excufe  the 
veterans  from  the  daily  repetition  of  what  they 
had  completely  learnt.  Large  (beds  were  ere6led 
in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops,  that  their 
ufeful  labours  might  not  receive  any  interruption 
from  the  mofl  tempeftuous  weather ;  arid  it  was 
carefully  obferved,  that  the  arms  deftined  to 
this  imitation  of  war,  Ihould  be  of  double  the 
weight  which  was  required  in  real  a6tion  ^\  It 
is  not  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any 
minute  defcription  of  the  Roman  exercifes. 
We  ftiall  only  remark,  that  they  comprehended 
whatever  could  add  ftrength  to  the  body,  a6li- 
vity  to  the  limbs,  or  grace  to  the  motions.  The 
foldiers  were  diligently  inftrudled  to  march,  to 
run,  to  leap,  to  fwim,  to  carry  heavy  burdens, 
to  handle  every*  fpecies  of  arms  that  was  ufed 
either  for  offence  or  for  defence,  either  in  diflant 
engagement,  or  in  a  clofer  onfet;  to  form  a 
variety  of  evolutions ;  and  to  move  to  the  found 
of  flutes,  in  the  Pyrrhic  or  martial  dance '^  In 
the  midfl  of  peace,  the  Roman  troops  familia- 
rifed  themfelv€S  with  the  pradlice  of  war ;  and 
it  is  prettily  remarked  by  an  ancient  hiflorian 
who  had  fought  agalnft  them,  that  the  effufion 

*f  Vegetiufiy  !•  il.  and  the  reft  of  his  firft  Book. 

^  The  Pyrrhic  dance  is  extremely  well  illuftrated  by  M.  le  BeaUt 
In  the  Acadexnie  des  Infcriptionsy  torn.  xxxv.  p.  a62»  &c.  That 
learned  academiciany  in  a  feries  of  memoirs^  has  colleAed  all  the  pai^ 
fages  of  the  ancient«  that  relate  to  the  Roxnaa  legion. 

of 
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of  blood  was  the  only  circumftance  which  dif-  c  HA  P. 
tinguifhed  a  field  of  battle  from  a  field  of  exer- 
cife^^.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ableft  generals, 
and  even  of  the  emperors  themfelves,  to  encou- 
page  thefe  military  (Indies  by  their  prefence  and 
example;  and  we  are  informed  that  Hadrian, 
as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condefcended  to 
ioftrudt  the  unexperienced  foldiers,  to  reward 
the  diligent,  and  fometimes  to  difpute  with  them 
the  prize  of  fuperior  ftrength  or  dexterity^. 
Under  the  reigns  of  thofe  princes,  the  fcience 
of  ta6lics  was  cultivated  with  fuccefs ;  and  as 
long  as  the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their 
military  inllru6lions  were  refpe6led  as  the  moll 
perfect  model  of  Roman  difcipline. 

Nine  centuries  of  war  had  gradually  intro-  Theiegi- 
duced  into  the  fervice  many  alterations  and  im-  ^J  ^^ 
provements.    The  legions,  as  they  are  defcribed  row. 
byPolybius*',  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  dif- 
fered very  materially  from  thofe  which  atchieved 
the  vidlories  of  Caefar,  or  defended  the  monar- 
chy of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  The  confti- 
tution  of  the  Imperial  legion  may  be  defcribed 
in  a  few  words  ^*.     The  heavy-armed  infantry, 

3'  Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Judaicoy  1.  iii.  c.  5.  V^e  are  indebted  to  thig 
Jew  for  forae  veiy  curious  details  of  Roman  difcipline. 

^  Flin.  Panegyr.  c..Z3.  Life  of  Hadnan,  in  the  Auguffam  Hif^ 
toiy. 

^*  See  a^  admirable  digreflion  on  the  Roman  difcipline^  in  the  fixth 
book  of  his  hiflory.  ' 

**  Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  1.  ii.  c.  4>  &c.  Confiderable  part  of 
his  very  perplexed  abridgment  was  taken  fix)m  the  regulations  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian :  and  the  legion,  as  he  defcribes  it,  cannot  fuit 
any  other  ageyf  the  Roman  empu^. 

c  2  which 
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CHAP,  which  compofed  its  principal  ftrength*%  was  di-* 
^J'^  vided  into  ten  cohorts,  and  fifty-five  companies^ 
under  the  orders  of  a  correfpondent  number  of 
tribunes  and  centurions.  The  firft  cohort,  which 
always  claimed  the  pofl  of  honour  and  the  cu£- 
tody  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  eleven  htin*» 
dred  and  five  foldiers,  the  moft  approved  for 
valour  and  fidelity.  The  remaining  nine  cohorts 
confided  each  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five; 
and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantiy 
amounted  to  fix  thoufand  one  hundred  men. 
Anns.  Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  their  fervice :  an  open  helmet, 
with  a  lofty  creft;  a  breaft-plate,  or  coat  of 
mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  an  ample  buck- 
ler oil  their  left  arm.  The  buckler  was  of  an 
pblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length, 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  framed  of  a  light 
wood,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and  fl:rongly 
guarded  with  plates  of  brafs.  Befides  a  lighter 
Ipear,  the  legionary  foldier  graiped  in  his  right 
hand  the  formidable  pilum^  a  ponderous  javelin, 
whofe  utmofl  length  was  about  fix  feet,  and 
which  was  terminated  by  a  mafly  triangular  point 
of  fl:eel  of  eighteen  inches*^.  This  inflrument 
was  indeed  much  inferior  to  our  modem  fire- 

4^  Vegetius  de  Re  Militariy  1.  ii.  c.  X*  In  the  purer  age  of  Cseiar 
and  CicerO)-  the  word  mikj  was  ahnoft  confined  to  the  infantry.  Un- 
der the  l^wer  empire^  and  in  the  times  of  chivahyy  it  was  appropriated 
ahnoft  as  ezdufively  to  the  men  at  anns^  who  fought  on  horfeback* 

^  In  the  time  of  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  of  Halicamafius  (L  v.  c.4X.) 
the  fteel  point  of  the  pilum  feems  to  have  been  much  longer.  In  the 
time  of  Vegetius)  it  was  reduced  to  a  footi  or  even  nine  inches.  I 
iuve  chofen  a  medium* 

arms; 
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-wms;  fince  it  was  exhaufted  by  a  fingle  dif-  CHAP. 
<jharge,  at  the  diftance  of  only  ten  or  twelve  ^' 
))aces.  Yet  when  it  was  launched  by  a  firm  and 
jidlful  hand,  there  was  not  any  cavalry  that  durfl 
Venture  within  its  reach,  nor  any  ihield  or  corflet 
that  could  fuftain  the  impetuofity  of  its  weight. 
As  foon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pilum^  he 
drew  his  fword,  and  rufhed  forwards  to  clofe 
•with  the  enemy.  His  fword  was  a  fhort  well- 
tempered  Spanifli  blade,  that  carried  a  double 
edgC)  and  was  alike  fuited  to  the  purpofe  of  ftrik- 
ing  or  of  pufliing ;  but  the  foldier  was  always 
inflru^ed  to  prefer  the  latter  ufe  of  his  weapon, 
t!&  his  own  body  remained  lefs  expofed,  whilft 
he  infli£ted  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  ad- 
verfary^^  The  legion  was  ufually  drawn  up 
eight  deep;  and  the  regular  diftance  of  three  feet 
was  left  between  the  files  as  well  as  ranks  ^^ 
A  body  of  troops  habituated  to  preferve  this 
open  order,  in  a  long  front  and  a  rapid  charge, 
found  themfelves  prepared  to  execute  every  dif- 
pofition,  which  the  circumftances  of  war,  or  the 
(kill  of  their  leader,  might  fuggeft.  The  fol- 
dier poflefTed  a  free  fpace  for  his  arms  and  mo- 
tions, and  fufficient  intervals  were  allowed, 
through  which  feafonable  reinforcements  might 
be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  exhaufted  com- 
batants ^\    The  tallies  of  the  Greeks  and  Ma- 

4'  For  the  legionary  arms^  fee  Lipfius  de  Militia  Romanil»  1.  ilL 

ca — 7. 

■♦*  See^tihe  beautiful  comparifoh  of  Viigil,  Georgic.  ii.  v-.a^^r 

^  M. Guichardy Memoires  Militaires,  torn.!,  c.4.  and  Nouveaux 

Memoiresy  tom.i.  p.  293— 31  z.  has  treated  the  fubjedt  like  a  fcholar 

and  an  officer. 

c  3  cedoniahs 
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CHAP,  cedonians  were  formed  on  very  different  prin* 
,  _ '_  ^  ciples.  The  ftrength  of  the  phalanx  depended 
on  fixteen  ranks  of  long  pikes,  wedged  together 
in  the  clofeft  array*'.  But  it  was  foon  difco- 
vered  by  refleftion,  as  well  as  by  the  event,  that 
the  ftrength  of  the  phalanx  was  unable  to  con- 
i-tend  with  the  a6livity  of  the  legion**. 
Cavalry.  The  cavalry,  without  which  the  force  of  the 
legion  would  have  remained  imperfedl,  was  di- 
vided into  ten  troops  or  fquadrons ;  the  firft,  as 
the  companion  of  the  firft  cohort,  confifted  of 
an  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  ;  whilft  each  of 
the  other  nine  amounted  only  to  fixty-fix.  The 
,  entire  eftabliftiment  formed  a  regiment,  if  we 
may  ufe  the  modern  expreflion,  of  feven  hundred 
and  twenty-fix  horfe,  naturally  conne6ted  with 
its  refpe^live  legion,  but  occafionally  feparated 
to  aft  in  the  line,  and  to  compofe  a  part  of  the 
wings  of  the  army  ^°.  The  cavalry  of  the  em- 
perors was^no  longer  compofed,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  republic,  of  the  nobleft  youths  of  Rome 
and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  fer- 
vice  on  horfeback,  prepared  themfelves  for  the 
ofiices  of  fenator  and  conful ;  and  folicited,  by 
deeds  of  valour,  the  future  fuftVages  of  their 
countrymen  *'.     Since  the  alteration  of  manners 

^  See  Arrian*8  Tactics,  With  the  true  partiality  of  a  Greek, 
Adrian  rather  chofe  to  defcribe  the  phalanx  of  which  he  had  ready  than 
the  legions  which  he  had  commanded. 

^  Polyb.  Lxvii. 

*°  Veget.  de  Re  Militari,  I.  ii.  c.  6,  His  pofitive  teflimony^  which 
might  be  fupported  by  circumfiantial  evidence,  ought  furely  to  iUence 
thofe  critics  who  refufe  the  Imperial  legion  its  proper  body  of  cavahy* 

^'  See  Livy  almoft  throughout^  particularly  xlit.  6z. 

and 
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and  government,  the  mod  wealthy  of  the  equef-  C  RAP. 
trian  order  were  engaged  in  the  adminiftrat.ion 
of  juftice,  and  of  the  revenue^*;  and  whenever 
they  embraced  the  profeffion  of  arms,  they  were 
immediately  intruded  with  a  troop  of  horfe,  or  a 
cohort  of  foot  ^K  Trajan  and  Hadrian  formed 
their  davalry  from  the  fame  provinces,  and  the 
lame  clafs  of  their  fubje6ls,  which  recruited  the 
ranks  of  the  legion.  The  horfes  wei?e  bred,  for 
the  mod.  part,  in  Spain  or  Cappadocia.  The 
Roman  troopers  defpifed  the  complete  armour 
with  which  the  cavalry  of  the  Ead  was  encum- 
bered. Their  more  ufeful  arms  confided  in  a 
helmet,  an  oblong  diield,  light  boots,  and  a 
coat  of  maiU  A  javelin,  and  a  long  broad-fword, 
were  their  principal  weapons  of  offence.  The 
life  of  lances  and  of  iron  maces  they  feem  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  barbarians  *^ 

The  fafety  and  honour  of  the  empire  were  prin-  Auxiiia^ 
cipally  intruded  to  the  legions,  but  the  policy  of  ^^ 
Rome  condefcended  to  adopt  every  ufeful  indru- 
ment  of  war.  Confiderable  levies  were  regularly 
made  among  the  provincials,  who  had  not  yet 
deferved  the  honourable  didindlion  of  Romans. 
Many  dependant  princes  and  communities  dif- 
perfed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for 
a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  fecurity  by  the 

5'  Hln.  Hill.  Natur.  xxxiii.  a-  The  true  fkn£e  of  that  very  cu- 
inous  paflage  was  firfl  dlfcovered  and  iUuilrated  by  M.  de  Beaufort, 
Republique  Romaine,  1.  ii.  c.  a« 

^3  As  in  the  infbnce  of  Horace  and  Agricola.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  defedl  in  the  Roman  difcipline ;  which  Hadrian  endea» 
voured  to  remedy^  by  afcertaining  the  legal  age  of  a  tribune. 

54SeeArrian'8Ta(SUc8. 

c  4  tenure 
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c  HAP.  tenure  of  military  fervice".    Even  feleft  troops 
of  hoftile  barbarians  were  frequently  compelled 
or  perfuaded  to  confume  their  dangerous  valour 
in  remote  climates,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
flate*^    All  thefe  were  included  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  auxiliaries ;  and  howfoever  they 
might  vary  according  to  the  difference  of  times 
and  eircumflances,  their  numbers  were  feldom 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  legions  them- 
felves*^    Among  the  auxiliaries,  the  braveft  and 
moft  faithful  bands  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  praefefts  and  centurions,  and  feverely 
trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  difcipline ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  retained  thofe  arms,  to  which  the 
nature  of  their  country,  or  their  early  habits  of 
life,  more  peculiarly  adapted  them.    By  this  in- 
ftitution,  each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  auxiliaries  was  allotted,  contained  within 
itfelf  every  fpecies  of  lighter  troops,  and  of  mif- 
file  weapons  j  and  was  capable  of  encountering 
every  nation,  with  the  advantages  of  its  relpec- 
ArtSUery.    tive  arms  and  difcipline*'.    Nor  was  the  legion 
dellitute  of  what,  in  modern  language,  would  be 
ftyled  a  train  of  artillery.     It  confiiled  in  ten 
military  engines  of  the  largeft,  and  fifty-five  of 

.   '^  Such  in  particular  was  the  ftate  of  the  Ba^tavians.    Tacit.  Ger« 
snaniay  c.29. 

^^  Marcus,  Antoninus  obliged  the  vanquiihed  Q^di  and  Marco- 
nianni  to  fupply  him  ^th  a  lai^e  body  of  troops^  which  he  imme- 
diately fent  into  Britain.  Dion  Cai!iu8»  1.  Ixxi. 
'  "  Tacit.  Annal*  iv.  5.  Thofe  who  fix  a  regular  proportion  of  as 
n)ia£ty  focjty  and  twice  as  many  horfe^  confound  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
emperorsy  with  the  Italian  allies  of  the  republic. 

^^  .Vegetiusy  ii.  %•    Arrian,  in  his  order  of  march  and  battle  againft 
the  Alani. 

a  fmaller 
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a  fmaller  fize ;  but  'all  of  which,  either  in  an  chap. 

obliqiiie  or  horizontal  manner,  difcharged  ftones  , J^ 

and  darts  with  irrefiilible  violence". 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  prefentedthe  Encamp- 
appeairance  of  a  fortified  city^.  As  foon  as  the  °^'* 
fpace  was  mai'ked  out,  the  pioneers  carefully 
levelled  the  ground^  and  removed  every  impedi- 
ment that  might  interrupt  its  perfe6l  regularity. 
Its  form  was  an  exa6t  quadrangle ;  and  we  may 
calcuflate,  that  a  fquare  of  about  feven  hundred 
yardswasfufficient  for  the  encampmentof  twenty 
thoufand  Romans  j  though  a  fimilar  number  of 
our  own  troops  would  expofe  to  the  enemy  a 
front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the 
midil  of  the  camp,  the  praetorium,  or  general's 
quarters,  rofe  above  the  others ;  the  cavalry,  the 
infantry,  and  the  auxiliaries,  occupied  their  re- 
fpeftive  ftatioils;  the  ftreets  were  broad,  and  per- 
feftly  ftraight,  and  a  vacant  fpace  of  two  hundred 
feet  was  left  on  all  fides,  between  the  tents  and 
the  rampart.  The  rampart  itfelf  was  ufually 
twelve  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of  ftron^  and 
intricate  palifades,  and  defended  by  a  ditch  of 

*'  The  fubjedl  of  the  ancient  machines  is  treated  with  great  know- 
ledge and  ingenuity  by  the  chevalier  Folard  (Polybe,  torn.  ii.  p.  a33 
—290).  He  prefers  them'  in  many  reljpe^s  to  our  modem  cannott 
and  mortars.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  uie  of  them  in  the  field 
gradually  became  more  prevalent,  in  proportion  as  perfonal  valour 
and  military  Ikill  declined  withthe  Roman  empire.  When  men  were 
no  longer  founds  their  place  was  fupplied  by  machines.  See  Vegetius» 
iL  %$.  Arrian. 

^  Vegetius  finifhes  his  fecond  book,  and  the  defcription  of  the 
legion,  with  the, following  emphatic  words:  «  Univerfa  quae  in  quo^ 
<<  que  belli  genere  neceflaria  eSe  creduntur,  fecum  legio  debet  ubique 
^  portare;  ut  in  quovis  loco  fixerit  callray  Armatam  faciat  civitatem." 

twelve 
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CHAP,  twelve  feet  in  depth  as  well  as  in  breadth.  Thi ^ 
^  - '  .  important  labour  was  performed  by  the  hands 
of  the  legionaries  themielves ;  to  whom  the  ufe 
of  the  fpade  and  the  pick-axe  was  no  lefs  fami- 
liar than  that  of  the  fword  or  pilum.  A6live 
valour  may  often  be  the  prefent  of  nature ;  but 
fuch  patient  diligence  can  be  the  fruit  only  of 
habit  and  difcipline**'. 
Mttdu  Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the  fignal  of  de- 

parture, the  camp  was  almoil  inftantly  broke  up, 
and  the  troops  fell  into  their  ranks  without  delay 
or  confufion.  Befides  their  arms,  which  the  le- 
gionaries fcarcely  coniidered  as  an  incumbrance, 
they  were  laden  with  their  kitchen  furniture,  the 
inftruments  of  fortification,  and  the  provifion  of 
many  days**.  Under  this  weight,  which  would 
oppreis  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  foldier,  they 
were  trained  by  a  regular  ftep  to  advance,  in 
about  fix  hours,  near  twenty  miles*\  On  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afide  their 
baggage,  and  by  eaiy  and  rapid  evolutions  con- 
verted the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  bat- 
tlc*^  The  flingers  and  archers  flcirmiihed  in  the 
front ;  the  auxiliaries  formed  the  firft  line,  and 
were  feconded  or  fuftained  by  the  flrength  of  the 

^'  For  the  Roman  CaftremeUtiony  fee  Polybius,  l.vi.  with  Lipfius 
de  Militi^  RomanSy  Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  I.  ilL  c.  5.  Vegetlus,  L 
ai— -ai*  ill.  9*  and  Memoires  de  Guichard.  torn.  i.  c  i. 

**  Cicero  in  Tufculan.  ii.  37.  —-Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Jad.  1.  iiL  5. 
Frontinusy  iv.  z. 

^^  Vegetiusy  i.  9.  See  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Infcriptionst 
tern.  XXV.  p.  187. 

^  See  thole  evolations  admirably  well  explained  by  M.  Ouichard. 
Noiiveaux  Memoircsi  torn.  i.  p.  141 — 234. 

16  legions } 
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legions ;  the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks,  and  the  c  H  A  P. 
military  engines  were  placed  in  the  rear.  .    /*   ^ 

Such  were  the  arts  of  war,  by  which  the  Ro-  Number 
man  emperors  defended  their  extend veconquefts,  ^^  ^j^ 
and  preferved  a  military  fpirit,  at  a  time  when  legions. 
every  other  virtue  was  opprefled  by  luxury  and 
deQ)otifm.     If,  in  the  confideration  of  their  ar- 
mies, we  pafs  from  their  difcipline  to  their  num- 
bers, we  fhall  not  find  it  eafy  to  define  them  with 
any  tolerable  accuracy.   We  may  compute,  how- 
ever, that  the  legion,  which  was  itfelf  a  body  of 
fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  Ro- 
mans, might,  with    its    attendant   auxiliaries^ 
amount  to  about  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred 
men.    The  peace  eftablifhment  of  Hadrian  and 
his  fucceflbrs  was  compofed  of  no  lefs  than  thirty 
of  thefe  formidable  brigades ;  and  moll  probably 
formed  a  Handing  force  of  three  hundred  and 
feventy-five  thoufand  men.  Inftead  of  being  con* 
fined  within  the  walls  of  fortified  cities,  which 
the  Romans  confidered  as  the  refuge  of  weaknefe 
or  pufiUanimity,  the  legions  were  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  4he  great  rivers,  and  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  barbarians.    As  their  ftations,  for  the 
moll  part, remained  fixedand  permanent,  we  may 
venture  to  defcribe  the  difl:ribution  of  the  troops. 
Three  legions  were  fufficient  for  Britain.     The 
principal  llrength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  and  Da- 
nube, and  confilled  of  fixteen  legions,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  J  two  in  the  Lower,  and  three 
in  the  Upper  Germany  j  one  in  Rhaetia,  one  in 
Noricum,  four  in  Fannonia,  three  in  Maefia,  and 
two  in  Dacia.    The  defence  of  the  Euphrates 

was 
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CHAP,  was  entrufted  to  eight  legions^  fix  of  whom  were 
J^_^  planted  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappa- 
docia.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
Spain,  as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  im- 
portant fcene  of  war,  a  fingle  legion  maintained 
the  domeftic  tranquillity  of  each  of  thofe  great 
provinces.  Even  Italy  was  not  left  deftitute  of 
a  military  force.  About  twenty  thoufand  chofen 
foldiers,  diilinguiflied  by  the  titles  of  City  Co- 
horts and  Praetorian  Guards,  watched  over  the 
fafety  of  the  monarch  and  the  capital.  As  the 
authors  of  almoft  every  revolution  that  diftra6ied 
the  empire,  the  Praetorians  will,  very  foon,  and 
very  loudly,  demand  our  attention ;  but  in  their 
arms  and  inftitutions  we  cannot  find  any  cir- 
cumfi;ance  which  difcriminated  them  from  the 
legions,  unlefs  it  were  a  more  fplendid  appear- 
ance, and  a  lefs  rigid  difcipline*^ 

Navy.  The  navy  maintained  by  the  emperors  might 

feem  inadequate  to  their  greatnefs ;  but  it  was 
fully  fuflicient  for  every  ufeful  purpofe  of  go- 
vernment. The  ambition  of  the  Romans  was 
confined  to  the  land  ;  nor  was  that  warlike  peo- 
ple ever  a6):uated  by  the  enterprifing  Ipirit  which 
had  prompted  the  navigators  of  Tyre,  of  Car- 
thage, and  even  of  Marfeilles,  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  the  world,  and  to  explore  the  mod 
remote  coafts  of  the  ocean.  To  the  Romans  the 
ocean  remained  an  objedl  of  terror  rather  than 

*'  Tacitus  (Annal.  iv.  5.)  has  given  us  a  ftate  of  the  legions  und^r 
Tiberius :  and  Dion  Caffius  (1.  Iv.  p.  794.)  under  Alexander  Severus. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fix  on  the  proper  medium  between  thcfe  twa 
periods.    Seel,  likewife  Lipfius  de  Magnitudine  Romana>  1.  i.  c.  4>  5. 

of 
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of  curiofity^;  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediter-  C  H  A  P^ 
ranean,  after  the  deftrudlion  of  Carthage,  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  pirates,  was  included 
within  their  provinces.  The  policy  of  the  em- 
perors was  dire6led  only  to  preferve  the  peaceful 
dominion  of  that  fea,  and  to  prote6l  the  com- 
merce of  their  fubjedts.  With  thefe  moderate 
views^  Auguftus  ftatioYied  two  permanent  fleets 
in  the  moft  convenient  ports  of  Italy,  the  one  at 
Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  the  other  at  Mifenum 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Experience  feems  at 
length  to  have  convinced  the  ancients,  that  as 
foon  as  their  gallies  exceeded  two,  or  at  the  moff 
three  ranks  of  oars,  they  were  fuited  rather  for 
vain  pomp  than  for  real  fervice.  Auguftus  him- 
felf,  in  the  vidlory  of  A6lium,  hadfeen  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  own  light  frigates  (they  were  called 
Liburnians)  over  the  lofty  but  unwieldy  caftles 
of' his  rivaP^  Of  thefe  Liburnians  he  com- 
pofed  the  two  fleets  of  Ravenna  and  Mifenum, 
deftined  to  command,  the  one  the  eaftern,  the 
other  the  weftern  divifion  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  to  each  of  the  fquadrons  he  attached  a 
body  of  feveral  thoufand  mariners.  Befides 
thefe  twt)  ports,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  principal  feats  of  the  Roman  navy,  a  very 
confiderable  force  was  ftationed  at  Frejus,  on 
the  coaft  of  Provence,  and  the  Euxine  was 

^  The  Romans  tried  to  difguifey  by  the  pretence  of  religious  awe, 
tbeir  ignorance  and  terror.     See  Tacit.  Germania>  c.  34. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Marc.  Anton.  And  yet^  if  we  may  credit  Orofiusy 
ihtfe  monitrous  caftles  were  no  more  dian  tea  feet  above  the  water^ 
iri.  1,9.  *  .  / 

15  guarded 
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c  H^  A  P.  guarded  by  forty  (hips,  and  three  thoufand  fol- 

diers.     To  all  thefe  we  add  the  fleet  which  pre- 

ferved  the  communication  between  Gaul  and 

Britain,  and  a  great  number  of  veiTels  conflantly 

maintained  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  to  harafs 

the  country,  or  to  intercept  the  paflage  of  the 

barbarians^'.     If  we  review  this  general  ftate 

of  the  Imperial  forces ;  of  the  cavalry  as  well 

as  infantry ;  of  the  legions,  the  auxiliaries,  the 

guards,  and  the  navy;  the  moil  liberal  computa- 

Amount  of  tion  will  not  allow  us  to  fix  the  entire  eilablilh- 

duwiih.*   nicnt  by  fea  and  by  land  at  more  than  four 

ment.        hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men;  a  military 

power,  which,  however  formidable  it  may  feem, 

was  equalled  by  a  monarch  of  the  laft  century, 

whofe  kingdom  was  confined  within  a  fingle 

province  of  the  Roman  empire^. 

Viewofthe      We  havc  attempted  to  explain  the  Ipirit  which 

of^^t  moderated,  and  the  flirength  which  fupported, 

man  cm-    the  power  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.     We 

P^*         fliall  now  endeavour,  with  cleamefs  and  precis 

fion,  to  defcribe  the  provinces  once  united  under 

their  fway,  but  at  prefent  divided  into  fo  many 

independent  and  hoflile  Itates. 

Spain.  Spain,  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  empire, 

of  Europe,  and  of  the  ancient  world,  has,  in 

every  age,  invariably  preferved  the  fame  nattiral 

limits ;  the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  the  Mediter* 

ranean,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     That  great 

peninfula,  at  prefent  fo  unequally  divided  be- 

^  See  Lipfiusy  de  Magnitud.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  5.  The  fizteen  laft 
chapters  of  Vegetius  relate  to  naval  affiurt. 

^  Voltiarey  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  29.  It  .muft»  howererr  be 
remembered^  that  France  (till  feels  that  extnordiiiary  efibrt. 

tween 
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tween  two  fovereigns,  was  diflributed  by  Au-  CHAP, 
guftus  into  three  provinces,  Lufitania,  Baetica, 
and  Tarraconenfis.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal 
now  fills  the  place  of  the  warlike  country  of  the 
Lufitanians ;  and  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  for- 
mer, on  the  fide  of  the  Eaft,  is  compenfated  by 
an  acceffion  of  territory  towards  the  North.  The 
confines  of  Grenada  and  Andalufia  correfpond 
with  tbofe  of  ancient  Baetica.  The  remainder 
of  Spain,  Gallicia  and  the  Aflurias,  Bifcay  and 
Navarre,  Leon  and  the  two  Caflilles,  Murcia, 
Valencia,  Catalonia  and  Arragon,  all  contri- 
buted to  form  the  third  and  mbfl  confiderable  of 
the  Roman  governments,  which,  from  the  name 
of  its  capital,  was  flyled  the  province  of  Tarra- 
gona ^°.  Of  the  native  barbarians,  the  Celti- 
berians  were  the  moft  powerful,  as  the  Canta- 
brians  and  Aflurians  proved  the  moft  obflinate. 
Confident  in  the  flrength  of  their  mountains,  they 
were  the  lafl  who  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  Rome, 
and  the  firfl  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Arabs. 

Ancient  Gaul,  as  it  contained  the  whole  coun-  GauL 
try  between  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Ocean,  was  of  greater  extent  than  mo- 
dern France.  To  the  dominions  of  that  power- 
ful monarchy,  with  its  recent  acquifitions  of  Al- 
face  and  Lorraine,  we  muft  add  the  duqhy  of 

^^  See  Strabo.  U  ii«  It  is  natural  enough  to  fuppofey  that  Arragon 
i$  derived  from  Tarraconenfis,  and  feveral  moderns  who  hare  written 
jb  Latin,  ufe  thoTe  words  as  fynonymous.  It  is  however  certain,  that 
the  Arragon,  a  little  ffaream  which  falls  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the 
£1>ro,  firft  gave  its  name  to  a  country,  and  gradually  to  a  kingdom* 
Sie  d'AnvilIe>  Geographie  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  z8i. 

Savoy, 
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CHAR  Savoy,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  four  eleci 
torates  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  territories  of  Leige, 
Luxemburgh,  Hainault,  Flanders,  and  Brabant* 
When  Auguilus  gave  laws  to  the  conquefls  of 
his  father,  he  introduced  a  divifion  of  Gaul, 
equally  adapted  to  the  progrefs  of  the  legions^ 
to  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  and  to  the  principal 
national  diftindtions,  whic]:i  had  comprehended 
above  an  hundred  independent  ilates^^    The 
faa-coail  of  the  Mediterranean,  Languedoc,  Pro- 
vence, and  Dauphin^,  received  their  provincial 
appellation  from  the  colony  of  Narbonne.    The 
government  of  Aquitaine  was  extended  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Loire.    The  country  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine  was  ftyled  the  Celtic 
Gaul,  and  foon  borrowed  a  new  denomination 
from  the  celebrated  colony  of  Lugdunum,  or 
Lyons.     The  Belgic  lay  beyond  the  Seine,  and 
in  more  ancient  times  had  been  bounded  only 
by  the  Rhine  ;  but  a  little  before  the  age  of  Cae- 
far,  the  Germans,  abufing  their  fuperiority  of 
valour,  had  occupied  a  confiderable  portion  o£ 
the  Belgic  territory.     The  Roman  conquerors 
very  eagerly  embraced  fo. flattering  a  circum-^ 
ftance,  and  the  Gallic  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Bafil  to  Leyden,  received  the  pompous  names  of 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Germany  '\     Such, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  were  the  fix 

7'  One  hundred  and  fifteen  cities  appear  in  the  Kotitia  of  Gaul ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  this  apellation  was  applied  not  only  to  th^ 
capital  towny  but  to  the  whole  territory  of  each  ftate*  But  Plutarch 
and  Appianincreafe  the  number  of  tribes  to  three  or.  four  hundred. 

7'  D'An^e.    Notice  de  TAncienne  Oaule. 

provinces 
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provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Narbonnefe,  Aquitaine,  c  H  a  F. 

the  Celtic,  or  Lyonnefe,  the  Belgi'c,  and  the  two  ^^ 

Germanies. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention  thb  Britaiii* 
conqueft  of  Britain,  and  to  fix  the  boundary  of 
the  Roman  province  in  this  ifland.  It  compre* 
bended  all  England,  Wales,  and  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Friths  of  Dunbarton  and 
Edinburgh.  Before  Britain  loft  her  freedom,  thtt 
country  was  irregularly  divided  between  thirty 
tribes  of  barbarians,  of  whom  the  moft  confider-' 
able  were  the  Belgae  in  the  Weft,  the  Brigantesf 
in  the  North,  the  Silures  in  South  Wales,  and 
the  Iceni  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  '^  As  far  as 
we  can  either  trace  or  credit  the  refemblance  of 
manners  and  language,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britaia 
were  peopled  by  the  fame  hardy  race  of  favages. 
Before  they  yielded  to  the  Roman  arms,  they 
often  diQ)uted  the  field,  sind  often  renewed  the 
conteft.  After  their  fubmlffioT^,  th6y  (Sonftituted 
the  wefterrt  divifion  of  the  European  provhitfes, 
which  extended  from  the  c6lumnsof  Herciilefeto 
the  wall  of  Antoninus',  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Taguis  to  the  fources  of  the  RhiAe  and  Danube* 

Before  th6  Roman  cbnqueft,  the  country  which  Italy. 
is  now  called  Lombardy,  was  not  confidered  &s  a 
part  of  Italy.  It  had  been  occupied  by  a  power- 
ful colony  of  Gauls,  who,  fettlitig  themfelves  along 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  from  Piedmont  to  Romagna^ 
carried  their  arms  and  diffufed  their  name  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Appenine.   The  Ligurians  dwelt 

^^  Whitaker's  Hiftory  of  Maiu:hefter»  voL  L  c.  j. 
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CHAP,  on  the  rocky  coaft,  which  now  forms  the  re-* 
J*,  J  public  of  Genoa.  Venice' was  yet  unborn :  but 
the  territories  of  that  ftate  which  lie  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Adige,  were  inhabited  by  the  Vene- 
tians ^^  The  middle  part  of  the  peninfula  that 
i)ow  compofes.  the  dutchy  of  Tufcany  and  the 
ecclefiaftical  date,  was  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
Etrufcansand  Umbrians;  to  the  former  of  whom 
Italy  was  indebted  for  the  firft  rudiments  of 
civilized  life".  The  Tyber  rolled  at  the  foot 
of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome,  and  the  country  of 
the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and  the  Volfci,  from 
that  river  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  was  the 
theatre  of  her  infant  victories.  On  that  ce- 
lebrated ground  the  firft .  confuls  deferved  tri- 
umphs, their  fucceflbrs  adorned  villas,  and  thdr 
pofterity  have  erected  convents '^  Capua  and 
Campania  poflefled  the  immediate  territory  of 
Naples ;  and  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  was  inha- 
bited by  many  warlike  nations,  the  Marfi,  the 
Saxnnites,  the  Apulians,  and  the  Lucanians; 
and  the  fea^coafts  had  been  covered  by  the 
flourifhing  colonies  of  the  Greeks.  We  may  re- 
mark, that  when  Auguftus  divided  Italy  into 
eleven  regions,  the  little  province  of  Iftria  was 
annexed  to  that  feat  of  Roman  fovereignty  ^^ 

74  xhe  Italian  Veneti*  though  often  confounded  with  the  Gaulsf 
were  more  probably  of  lUyrian  origin.  See  M.  Frereti  Memoires  dt 
I'Academie  des  Inicription%  torn.  rriiL 

7'  See  Maffei  Verona  iUuflrata*  L  L 

76  'pi^e  firft  contrail  was  obferved  by  the  ancients.  See  Floras, 
f.  II.     The  fecond  muft  ftrike  every  modern  traveHer. 

77  ](niny  (HiiL  Natur.  L  iiL)  follows  the  diviiion  of  Italy  by 
Auguftus.  ^ 
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*  The  Eur6pean  provinces  of  Rome  were  pro-  c  h  a  p. 
tefiled  bythe  courfe  of  theRhine  and  the  Danube.^    ~\^ 
The  latter  of  thofe  mighty  ftreams^  which  rifes  The  Da- 
at  the  diftance  of  only  thirty  miles  from  the  ^^^^,  ^^ 
fcwmer,  flows  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  for  fiS^r. 
the  moil  part  to  the  fouth-eaft,  colle6ls  the  tri- 
Jbote  of  fixty  navigable  rivers,  and  isi  at  lengthy 
through  fix  mouths,  received  into  the  Euxine, 
which  appears  fcarcely  equal  to  fuch  an  acceffion 
of  waters  '*.    The  provinces  of  the  Danube  foon 
acquired  the  general  appellation  of  lUyricum,  or 
the  lUyrian  frontier '%  and  were  efteemed  the 
inoft  warlike  of  the  empire ;  but  they  deferve  ta 
be  more  particularly  confidered  under  the  names 
of  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Fannonia,  DaImatia,Dacia» 
Mefia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

The  province  of  Rhaetia,  which  foon  extin-9  Rhaetiau 
guiflied  the  name  of  the  Vind^licians,  extended 
from  the  fummit  of  the  Alps  to  the  Banks  of  the 
Danube;  from  its'fource  as  far  as  its  conflux 
with  the  Inn.  The  greateft  part  of  the  flat 
country  is  fubjedb  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  the 
eity  of  Augfburgh  is  prote6led  by  the  confl:itu- 
tion  of  the  German  Empire ;  the  Grifons  are  £afe 
in  their  mountains,  and  the  country  of  Tirol 
is  ranked  among  the  numerous  provinces  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  wide  extent  of  territory  which  is  included  Nowcum 
between  the  Inn,  the  Danube,  and  the  Save ;  **^<i.P*a- 

'**  Tournefort,  Voyages  en  Grece  et  Afia  Mineure,lettre  xviii. 

7'  TTie  name  of  Dlyricum  originally  belonged  to  the  fea-coaft  of 
lihe  Hadriaticy  and  was  gradually  extended  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Alps  to  th^EttsaeS^.    Se&Senrerini  Paonomay  1.  i.  c.j. 

'      D  2  Auftria, 
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c  ft  A  K  Auftria,  Styria,  Cariftthia,  Caf niola,  the  LoWef 
.  J^L  _j  Hungary,  and  Sclavonia,  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients under  the  names  of  Noricum  and  Pahno** 
nia.  In'their  original  date  of  independence,  their 
fierce  inhabitants  were  intimately  connefikedi^ 
Under  the*  Roman  government  they  were  fre- 
quently unitigd^<  and  they  ftill  remain  the  patri-* 
mony  of  a  fingle  family.  They  now  contain  the 
refidence  of  a  German'  prince,  who  fliles  himfelf 
Emperor  of  the  Romans^  and  form  the  centre,  as 
Well  as  ftrength,  of  the  Auftrian  power.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  obferve,*  that  if  we  except 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  northern  (kirts  of  Auftria, 
and  a  part  of  hungary  between  the  Teyfe  and  the 
Danube,  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  Were  comprifed  within  the  limits  of  the 
RomaAi  empire^ 
Da&natia.  Dalmatia,  to  whi^h  the  name  of  Illyricum  more 
properly  belonged,  was*a  h>ng^  but  narrow  traft, 
between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic.  The  beft 
part  of  the  fea-coaft,  which  ftill  retains  its  ancient 
appellation,  is  a  province  of  the  Venetian  ftate^ 
and  the  fkkt  of  the  little  republic  of  Ragufa.  The 
inland  parts  have  aflumed  the  Sclavonian  names 
of  Croatia  and'  Bofnia ;  the  former  obeys  an 
Auftrian  govaraor,.  the  latter  a  Turkifli  paiha ; 
but  the  whole  country  is  ftill  infefted  by  tribes 
of  barbarians,  whofe  lavage  independence  irre- 
gularly marks  the  doubtful'  limit  of  the  Chriftian 
and  Mahometan  power  *\ 

^  A  Venetum  tnveUert  the  Abbate  Fortisf  has  lately  given  vt 
fi>me  aceottAt  of  thofe  very  obfcore  counttks.    But  the  geogtgcpky.  zoi 
antiquities  of  the  weftem  lUyrkum  can  be  txpedcd  oply  from  the . 
nunlficence  of  the  Emperor^  its  fovereigiu 

II  After 
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After  the  Danube  had  received  the  Waters  of  C  H  A  p. 
the  Teyfs  and  the  Save,  it  acquired,  at  leaft  y^_^_^ 
among  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Ifler  '\    It  for*  Msfiaand 
merly  divided  Maefia  and  Dacia,  the  latter  of  ^«^»- 
which,  as  we  have  already  feen,  was  a  conqueft 
of  Trajan,  and  tie  only  province  beyond  the 
iriver.    If  we  enquire  into  the  prefent  ftate  of 
thofe  countries,  we  fliall  find  that,  on  the  left 
Jhand  of  the  Danube,  Temefwar  and  Tranfylvania 
Jiave  been  annexed,  after  many  revolutions,  to 
ihe  crown  of  Hungary ;  whilft  the  principalitie3 
of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  acknowledge  the  fu- 
^remacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte^     On  the  right 
%and  of  the  Danube,  Masfia,  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  broken  into  the  barbarian  kingr 
doms  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  is  again  united  m 
'TurkiQi  flavery. 

The  appellation  of  Roumelia,  which  is  dill  Thraco, 
ibeflowed  by  the  Turks  on  the  extenfive  countries  ^^^ 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  preferves  Greece* 
the  memory  of  their  ancient  ftate  under  the 
Iloman  jempire.    In  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
the  martial  regions  of  Thrace,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Haemus  and  Rhodope,  to  the  Bofphorus 
And  the  HeUefpont,  had  aflumed  the  form  of  a 
province.  Notwithftandingthechange  ofmafters 
and  of  religion,  the  new  city  of  Rome,  founded 
hy  Conftantine  on  the  banks  pf  the  Bofphorus, 
has  ever  fince  remained  the  capital  of  a  great 
monarchy*    The  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  which, 

^  The  Save  rifes  near  the  confines  of  Ifirith  and  was  confidered  by 
4e  more  early  Greeks  as  the  principal  fiream  of  t^e  Danube. 
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CHAP,  under  the  reign  of  Alexander,  gave  laws  to  Afia, 
I-      derived  more  folid  advantages  from  the  policy 
^^**^  of  the  two  Philips :  and  with  its  dependencies  of 
Epirus  and  Theflaly,  extended  from  the  jEgeaa 
to  the  Ionian  fea.     When  we  reflect  on  the  fame 
irf  Thebes  and  Argos,  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  we 
can  fcarcely  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  fo  many  im^ 
mortal  republics  of  ancient  Greece  were  lofl  in  a 
fingle  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  which^ 
from  thefuperior  influence  of  the  Achaean  league^ 
was  ufually  denominated  the  province  of  Achaia^ 
Afia  Mi-        Such  was  the  flate  of  Europe  under  the  Roman 
"**^*  emperors.    The  provinces  of  Alia,  without  ex»- 

cepting  the  tranfient  conquefts  of  Trajan^  are  all 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkiih 
power.  But,  inflead  of  following  the  aAitrary 
divifions  of  defpotifm  and  ignorance,  it  will  be 
iafer  for  us,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  to  obferve 
the  indelible  chara^ers  of  nature*  The  name  of 
Afia  Minor  is  attributed  with  ibme  propriety  to 
the  penijtifula,  which,  confined  betwixt  the  Eux* 
ine  and  the  Mediterranean,  advances  from  the 
Euphrates  towards  Europe.  The  mofli  extenfive 
and  flourifhing  difi;rid,  weilward  of  mount  Tau- 
rus and  the  river  Halys,  was  dignified  by  the 
Romans  with  the  exclufive  title  of  Afia.  The 
jurifdi6li6n  of  that  province  extended  over  the 
ancient  monarchies  of  Troy,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia, 
the  maritime  countries  of  tlie  Famphylians,  Lyv 
cians,  and  Carians,  and  the  Grecian  colomes  of 
Ionia,  which  equalled  in  arts,  though  not  in  arms, 
the  glory  of  their  parent..  The  kingdoms  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontus  polTeired  the  northern  fide 

^  lb  of 
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«f  the  peninfula  from  Conftantinople  to  Trebi-  chap. 
eoncL    On  the  oppofite  fide,  the  proviece  of  .   J*_. 
Cilicia  was  tCTminated  by  the  mountains  of  Sy* 
na:   the  inland  country,   feparated  from  the 
Roman  Afia  by  the  river  Halys,  and  from  Ar* 
menia  by  the  Euphrates,  had  once  formed  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Cappadoda.    In  this 
place  we  may  obferve,  that  the  northern  fhores 
of  the  Euxine,  beyond  Trebizond  in  Afia,  and 
beyond  the  Danube  in  Europe,  acknowledged 
the  fovereignty  of  the  emperors,  and  received 
at  their  hands  either  tributary  princes  or  Ro* 
man  garrifons.  Budzac,  Crim  Tartary,  Circaffia,    - 
and  Mingrelia,  are  the  modem  appellations  of 
thofe  favage  countries  *\ 

Under  the  faccefibrs  of  Alexander,  Syria  was  Sym, 
the  feat  of  the  Seleucidaa,  who  reigned  over  Up-  ]^^^1 
per  Afia,  till  the  iuccefsful  revolt  of  the  Par-  tine. 
thians  confined  their  dominions  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.   When  Syria 
became  fubje6t  to  the  Romans,  it  formed  the 
4S9&em  frontier  of  their  empire ;  nor  did  that 
province,  in  its  utmoft  latitude,  know  any  other 
bounds  than  the  mountains  of  Cappadocia  to  the 
north,  and  towards  the  fouth,  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea.    Phoenicia  and  Palef- 
tine  were  fometimes  annexed  to,  and  fometimes 
feparated  from  the  jurifdi6liori  of  Syria.     The 
former  of  thefe  was  a  narrow  and  rocky  coaft  ; 
the  latter  was  a  territory  fcarcely  fuperior  to 

*'  See  the  Peiiplus  of  AniaA*    He  examined  die  coafia  of  the 
Euxine,  when  he  was  governor  of  Cappadocia* 

D  4  Wales, 
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CHAP.  Wales,  either  in  fertility  or  extent.  Yet  Ph<ty 
nicia  and  Palefline  will  for  ever  live  in  the  me.« 
mory  of  mankind  fince  America,  as  well  as 
Europe,  has  received  letters  from  the  one,  and 
religion  from  the  other  -^  A  fandy  defert  alike 
deftitute  of  wood  and  water  ikirts  along  the 
doubtful  confine  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Red  Sea.  The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs 
was  infeparably  conne6led  with  t;heir  independr 
ence  ;  and  whejrever^  on  fome  fpots  lefs  barrea 
than  the  refti,  they  ventured  to  form  any  fettled 
habitation,  they  foon  became  fubje6ts  to  the 
Roman  empire  ^\ 

Egypt-  The  geographers  of  antiquity  have  frequently 

hefitated  to  what  portion  of  the  globe  they  (hould 
afcribe  Eg^-^pt'*.  By  its  fituation  that  celebrated 
kingdom  is  included  within  the  immenfe  pen- 
infula  of  Africa ;  but  it  is  acceilible  only  on  the 
fide  of  Afia,  whole  revolutions,  in  almoft  every 
period  of  hiftory,  Egypt  has  humbly  obeyed.  A 
Roman  prsefeA  was  featedon  the  fplendid  throne 
^    of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  the  iron  fceptre  of  the 

'^  The  progreis  of  religioii  b  well  known.  The  uTe  of  letfeif 
was  Introduced  among  the  favages  of  Europe  about  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  Chrift;  and  the  Europeans  carried  them  to  America 
about  fifteen  centuries  after  the  Chriftian  sera.  But  in  a  period  of 
three  thoufand  yearsy  the  Phcenician  alphabet  received  confiderable 
alterations^  as  it  pafled  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro» 


®    I>ion  C^filusy  Mb.  IxviiL  p.  1x31. 

*^  'Ptolemy  and  Strabof  with  the  modem  geographers^  fix  the  Ifth* 
aius  of  Suez  as  the  boundary  of  Afia  and  Africa.  DionyfiuSf  fiida* 
Pliny,  Sallufty  Hirtius,  and  Solinus»  have  prefierred  for  diat  purpofe 
the  weftem  branch  of  the  Nile,  or  even  the  great  Catabathmusy  or  de- 
dent,  which  laft  would  afiign  to  Afiai  not  only  Egypty  but  part  of 
JLibja* 

Mama- 
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fl^amalukes  is  now.  in  the  hands  of  a  Turkifh  chap. 
pafha.  The  Nile  flows  down  the  country,  abov^ 
five  hundred  pailea  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to 
the  Mediterraneftn,  and  marks,  on  either  fide,  the 
extent  of  fertility  by  the  meafure  of  its  inunda* 
tions.  Cyrene,  fituate  towards  the  wefi:,  and 
along  the  fea-coaft,  was  firft  a  Greek  colony, 
afterwards  a  province  of  Egypt,  and  is  now  loil 
in  the  defert  of  Barca. 

From  Cyrene  to  the  ocean,  the  coaft  of  Africa  Africa. 
extends  above  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  yet  fo 
clofely  is  it  prefled  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Sahara,  or  fandy  defert,  that  its  breadth 
fel^o.m  exceeds  fourfcore  or  an  hundred  miles. 
The  eaftern  divifion  was  confidered  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  more  peculiar  and  proper  province 
of  Africa.  Till  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician 
^colonies,  that  fertile  country  was  inhabited  by  the 
Libyans,  the  moft  favage  of  mankind.  Under  , 
the  immediate  jurifdi6lion  of  Carthage,  it  be- 
.came  the  center  of  commerce  and  empire ;  but 
the  republic  of  Carthage  is  now  degenerated 
into  the  feeble  and  diforderly  fixates  of  Tripoli 
.and  Tunis.  The  military  government  of  Algiers 
opprefles  the  wide  extent  of  Numidia,  as  it  was 
.<)nce  united  under  Mafiinifla  and  Jugurtha :  but 
in  the  time  of  ^^uguftus,  the  limits  of  Numidia 
were  contra£ted ;  and,  at  leaft,  two  thirds  of  the 
<^ountry  acquiefced  in  the  name  of  Mauritania, 
;with  the  epithet  of  Casfarienfis.  The  genuine 
Mauritania,  or  country  of  the  Moors,  which, 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier, 
was  diilinguiihed  by  the  appellation  of  Tingi- 

tana. 
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CHAP,  tana,  is  reprefented  by  the  modem  kingdom  of 

^,J*^    ,  Fez.    Salli,  on  the  ocean  fo  infamous  atprefent 

for  its  piratical  depredations,  was  noticed  by  the 

Romans,  as  the  extreme  obyeA  of  their  power, 

and  almoft  of  their  geography.    A  city  of  their 

foundation  may  dill  be  difcovered  near  Mequi- 

oez,  the  refidence  of  the  barbariau/whom  we 

condefcend  to  ftyle  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  ; 

but  it  does  not  appear,  that  his  more  fouthern 

dominions,    Morocco    itfelf,    and    Segelmefla, 

were  ever  comprehended  within  the  Roman 

Jirovince.    The  weftem  parts  of  Africa  are  in- 

terfeSted  by  the  branches  of  mount  Atlas,  a  name 

fo  idly  celebrated  by  the  fancy  of  poets  •*; 

but  which  is  now  diffufed  over  the  immenie 

ocean  that  rolls  between  the  ancient  and  the 

new  continent  ^\ 

The  Me-        Having  now  finiflied  the  circuit  of  the  Roman 

**'™:      empire,  we  may  obferve  that  Africa  is  divided 

Itsiiiands.   from  Spain  by  a  narrow  ilrait  of  about  twelve 

miles,  through  which  the  Atlantic  flows  into  the 

Mediterranean.    Thfe  columns  of  Hercules,  fb 

famous  among  the  ancients,  were  two  mountains 

which  feemed  to  have  been  torn  afunder  by  fome 

^  The  long  rtage^  moderate  heijghty  and  gentle  dedivity  oF 
mount  Atlas  (fee  Shaw's  Travelsf  p.  5.)  are  very  unlike  a  Mtarjr 
mountain  which  rears  its  head  into  the  clouds^  and  feems  to  fupport 
the  heaTisns.  The  peak  of  Teneri£&  on  tht  contraryf  rifes  a  league 
,aod  a  half  above  the  furface  of  the  lea»  andas  k  was  freqiiciitly  v^ 
fited  by  the  Phieniciansy  might  engage  the  notice  of  the  Greek  poets. 
See  fiufibUf  Hiftoire  Natarelle^  tom.i.p.3X».  Hiftoiie  des  Voy- 
age^ torn.  iL 

*7  M.  de  Voltairey  tom^xiy^  p«  2(97.  unfupported  by  either  faA 
or  probability)  haa  generoufly  beftowed  the  Canary  Iflands  on  the 
Rmanemiure* 

convulfion 
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•cotivulfion  of  the  dements ;  and  at  the  foot  of  c  h  A  p. 
the  European  mountain,  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  ^^^ 
is  now  feated.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fea,  its  coafts,  and  its  iilands,  were 
comprifed  within  the  Roman  dominion.  Of  the 
larger  iflands,  the  two  Baleares,  which  derive 
their  name  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  from  their 
refpe6live  fize,  are  fubjeft  at  prefent,  the  former 
to  Spain,  the  latter  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  eafier 
to  deplore  the  fate,  Uian  to  defcribe  the  a£lual 
condition  of  Corfica.  Two  Italian  fovereigns 
afliime  a  regal  title  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
Crete,  or  Candia,  with  Cyprus,  and  moft  of  the 
fmaller  iflands  of  Greece  and  Alia,  have  been 
fubdued  by  the  Turkiih  arms ;  whilft  the  little 
rock  of  Malta  defies  their  power,  and  has 
emerged,  under  the  government  of  its  military 
Order,  into  fame  and  opulence. 

This  long  enumeration  of  provinces,  whofe  pcnewi 
broken  fragments  have  formed  fo  many  power-  RomL^  ^ 
ful  kingdoms,  might  almofl  induce  us  to  forgive  empire. 
the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  ancients.    Daz- 
zled with  the  extenfive  fway,  the  irrefiflible 
ftrength,  and  the  real  or  affe3:ed  moderation  of 
the  emperors,  they  permitted  themfelves  to  de* 
ipife,  and  fometimes  to  forget,  the  outlying  coun- 
tries which  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
barbarous  independence;    and  they  gradually 
ufurped  the  licence  of  confounding  the  Roman 
monarchy  with  the  globe  of  the  earth  *^   But  the 
temper,  as  well  as  knowledge,  of  a  modern  hif- 

^  Bergiery  Hift.  des  Grands  Chemins)  L  iiL  c.  x>  %y  39  4.  a  very 
ufefiil  coUedioa. 

torian. 
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CHAP*  torian,  require  a  more  fober  and  accurate  Ian*- 
^  gua^  He  may  unpreis  a  jufter  ioiage  of  the 
greatnefs  of  Rome,  by  obfi^ng  that  the  em- 
pire was  above  two  thouiand  miles  iu  brieadth^ 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the  northern 
limits  of  Dacia,  to  mount  Atlas  and  the  tropic 
of  Cancer ;  that  it  extended  in  length,  more 
than  three  thouiand  miles  from  the  Weftern 
Ocean  to  the  Euphrates ;  that  it  was  fituated  in 
the  fineft  part  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  between 
the  twenty-fourth  and  fifty-fixth  degrees  of 
northern  latitude ;  and  that  it  was  fuppofed  to 
contain  above  fixteen  hundred  thouiand  (quare 
miles,  for  the  moft  part  of  fertile  and  well  cuU 
iivatedland^. 

^  See  Templeman's  Survey  of  the  Globe ;  bvt  I  difinift  both  ihf 
DoAor's  leaniing  and  hit  mapt. 
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CHAP.    IL 

Oft/ip  Union  and  internal  Projperttj/  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  in  the  Age  of  the  Antonines. 

T  T  is  not  alone  by  the  rapidity,  or  eiiiAtit  of  c  H  A  Pi 
conquefly  that  we  ihould  eflimate  the  greAt-  ^  ^^  ^ 
nefe  of  Rome.    The  fovereign  of  the  Ruffian  Principle* 
deferts  commands  a  larger  portion  of  the  globe.  ^JT*™* 
In  the  feventh  fummer  after  his  paflage  of  the 
Hellefpont,  Alexander  erected  the  Macedonian 
trophies  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphafis '.    Within 
lefs  than  a  century,  the  irrefiftible  Zingis,  and 
the  Mogul  princes  of  his  race,  ipread  their  cruel 
devailations,  and  tranfient  empire,  from  the  feur 
of  China,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Germany  % 
But  the  firm  edifice  of  Roman  power  was  raifed 
and  preferved  by  the  wifdom  of  ages.    The  obe- 
dient provinces  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines        , 
were  united  by  laws,  and  adorned  by  arts.  They 
might  occafionally  fuffer  from  the  partial  abufe 
of  delegated  authority;  but  the  general  principle 
of  government  was  wife,  fimple,  and  beneficent. 
They  enjoyed  the  religion   of  tlieir  anceftors 
whilll  in  civil  honours  and  advantages  they  were 
exalted,  by  juft  degrees,  to  an  equality  with 
their  conquerors. 

'  They  were  ereded  about  the  midway  between  l^hor  and  Delhi. 
The  conqueffc8  of  Alexander  in  Hindoftan  were  confined  to  the  Punjab, 
%  country  watered  by  the  five  great  flreams  of  the  Indus. 

'  See  M.  de  Guignes,  Hifioiret  des  Hunsi  I.  xv.  zyL  and  xvu. 

I.  The 
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I.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  and  the  fenate, 
as  far  as  it  concerned  religion,  was  happily  fe- 
Univeriai    conded  by  the  refle£iions  of  the  enlightened,  and 
to]^£iu   ^y  *^®  habits  of  the  fupcrftitious,  part  of  their 
fubje^ls.   The  various  modes  of  worfliip,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all  con- 
fidered  by  the  people,  as  equally  true  ;  by  the 
philolbpher  as  equally  falfe  ;  and  by  the  ma- 
giftrate,  as  equally  ufefuL     And  thus  toleration 
'   produced  not  only  mutual  indulgence,  but  even 
religious  concord. 
Of  the  The  fuperflition  of  the  people  was  not  embit- 

v^v^^  tered  by  any  mixture  of  theological  rancour ; 
nor  was  it  confined  by  the  chains  of  any  Q)ecu- 
lative  fyftem.  The  devout  polytheift,  though 
fondly  attached  to  his  national  rites,  admitted 
with  implicit  faith  the  different  religions  of  the 
earth  '•  Fear,  gratitude,  and  curiofity,  a  dream 
or  an  omen,  a  fingular  diforder,  or  a  diftant 
journey,  perpetually  difpofed  him  to  multiply 
the  articles  of  his  belief,  and  to  enlarge  the  lift 
of  his  proteftors.  The  thin  texture  of  the  Pa-* 
gan  mythology  was  interwoven  with  various,  but 
iiot  difcordant  materials.  As  foon  as  it  was  al- 
lowed that  fages  and  heroes,  who  had  lived,  or 

*  There  is  not  any  writer  who  defcribeS)  In  fo  lively  a  manner  a» 
i^ierpdotqs)  the  true  genius  of  Polytheifm.  The  beft  commentary 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hume's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion ;  and  the 
beft  contrail  in  Bofiuet's  Univeriai  Hiftory.  Some  obfcure  traces  of 
an  intolerant  fpirit  appear  in  the  condu^  cf  the  Egyptians  (fee  JuvenaU 
Si^t*  jcv.) ;  and  the  Chriftiansy  as  well  an  Jews,  who  lived  under  the 
Roman  em{Mre>  formed  a  very  isapartant  exception:  ^  imfiorlanC 
indeedi  that  the  diifcufiioa  inU  require  a  diftindt  chapter  of  tfait 
work. ;.,-....,;. 

*     .     ,  who 
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who  had  died  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  cTh  a  p. 
V«re  exalted  to  a  ftate  of  power  and  immortality,  ^  ^'_ 
it  wasf  univerfally  confefled,  that  they  deferved, 
if  not  the  adoration,  at  lead  the  reverence,  of 
all  mankind.  The  deities  of  a  thoufand  groves 
and  a  thoufand  dreams  poflefled,  in  peace,  their 
local  and  refpefilive  influence ;  nor  could  the 
Roman  who  deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber, 
deride  the  Egyptian  who  prefented  his  offering 
to  the  beneficent  genius  of  the  Nile.  The  vifible 
powers  of  nature,  the  planets,  and  the  elements, 
were  the  fame  throughout  the  univerfe.  The 
in  vifible  governors  of  the  moral  world  were 
inevitably  cad  in  a  fimilar  mould  of  fi6lion  and 
allegory*  Every  virtue,  and  even  vice,  acquired 
its  divine  reprefentative ;  every  art  and  profef- 
£on  its  patron,  whofe  attributes,  in  the  mod  dif- 
tant  ages  and  countries,  were  uniformly  derived 
from  the  chara^er  of  their  peculiar  votaries.  A 
republic  of  gods  of  fuch  oppofite  tempers  and  in-^ 
^  tered  required,  in  every  fydem,  the  moderating 
hand  of  a  fupreme  magidrate,  who,  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge  and  flattery,  was  gradually 
inveded  with  the  fublime  perfections  of  an 
Eternal  Parent,  and  an  Omnipotent  Monarch  ^ 
Such  was  the  mild  ipirit  of  antiquity,  that  the 
nations  were  lefs  attentive  to  the  difference,  than 
to  the  refemblance,  of  their  religious  worfliip. 
The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Barbarian,  as 

^  The  rights,  pcywen»  and  pretenfions  of  the  ibvereign  of  Olym* 
fMSf  are  very  deariy  defcribed  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad :  in  th» 
Greek  original,  I  mean;  for  Mr.Pope,  without  peiceiving  it^.has 
improved  the  theology  of  Homer. 

the/ 
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CHAP,  they  met  before  their  refpeftive  altars,  eafilyp6r-/ 
fuaded  themfelves,  that  under  various  uaiitieBr;' 
and  with  various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the' 
fame*  deities.  The  elegant  mythology  of  Homer 
gave  a  beautiful,  and  almoft  a  regular  form,  to 
the  polytheifm  of  the  ancient  world  K 
Of  phiio.  The  philofophers  of  Greece  deduced  their  mo- 
'^^^^^  rals  from  the  nature  of  man,  rather  than  froin 
that  of  God.  They  meditated,  however,  on  the 
Divine  Nature,  as  a  very  curious  and  important 
fpeculation  j  and  in  the  profound  inquiry,  they 
difplayed  the  ftrength  and  weaknefs  of  the  humati 
under{landing^  Of  the  four  mod  celebrated^ 
fchools,  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonifts  endeavour-^ 
ed  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interefts  of  reafon  and 
piety.  They  have  left  us  the  mod  fublime  proofs 
of  the  exiftence  and  perfections  of  the  firft  caufe; 
but  as  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  conceive  the 
creation  of  matter,  the  workman  in  the  Stoic 
philofophy  was  not  fiifficiently  diftinguiflied  from 
the  work  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the  fpiritual 
God  of  Plato  and  his  difciples,  refembled  an  idea, 
rather  than  a  fubftance.  The  opinions  of  the 
Academics  and  Epicureans  were  of  a  lefs  reli- 
gious call ;  but  whilft  the  modeft  fcience  of  the 
former  induced  them  to  doubt,  the  pofitive  igj. 


'  See  for  inftance,  Cseiar  de  Bell.  Gall.  vf.  17.  •  Within  a  ceir- 
^ury  or  two  the  Gauls  themfelves  applied  to  their  gOds  the  names  of 
Mercury,  Mars,  Apollo,  &c. 

^  The  admirable  work  o£  Cicero  de  Natiiri  Deorum,  is  the  beft 
clue  we  have  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  and  profound  abyis.  He 
leprefents  with  candouri  and  confatea  with  fiibtlety,  the  opinions  q£ 
the  philofophers* 

norancQ 
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Dorance  of  the  latter  urged  them  to  deny,  the  chap. 
providence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler.  The  fpirit  of  ^  n. 
inquiry,  prompted  by  emulation,  and  fupported 
by  freedom,  had  divided  the  public  teachers  of 
philofophy  into  a  variety  of  contending  fedls ; 
but  the  ingenious  youth,  who,  from  every  part, 
reforted  to  Athens,  and  the  other  feats  of  learn- 
ing in  the  Roman  empire,  were  alike  inftrudted 
in  every  fchool  to  reje6t  and  defpife  the  religion 
of  the  multitude.  How,  indeed,  was  it  poffible 
that  a  philofopher  ihould  accept,  as  divine 
truths,  the  idle  tales  of  the  poets,  and  the  in- 
coherent traditions  of  antiquity ;  or,  that  he 
i^iould  adore,  as  gods,  thofe  imperfedl  beings 
whom  he  muft  have  defpifed  as  men  !  Againft 
fuch  unworthy  adverfaries,  Cicero  condefcended 
to  employ  the  arms  of  reafon  and  eloquence ; 
but  the  fatire  of  Lucian  was  a  much  more  ade- 
quate, as  well  as  more  efficacious,  weapon.  We 
may  be  well  aflured,  that  a  writer  converfant 
with  the  world,  would  never  have  ventured  to  . 
expofe  the  gods  of  his  country  to  public  ridicule, 
had  they  not  already  been  the  objefils  of  fecret 
contempt  among  the  poliihed  and  enlightened 
orders  of  fociety  '• 

Notwithflanding  the  faihionable  irreligion 
which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
both  the  interefts  of  the  priefts  and  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people  were  fufficiently  refpefiled.  In 
their  writings  and  converfation,  the  philofophers 

7  I  do  not  pretend  to  afleiti  thaty  in  tlus  irreligious  age>  the  natural 
terron  of  fuperftition,  dreamsf  omensy  apparitioni,  dec.  had  loft  their 
efficacy* 

VOX^  !•  E  of 
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of  antiquity  oflerted  the  independent  dignity  of 
reafon ;  but  they  refigned  their  actions  to  the 
commands  of  law  and  of  cuftom.  Viewing,  with 
a  finile  of  pity  and  indulgence,  the  various 
errors  of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently  pradiifed 
the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly  fre- 
quented the  temples  of  the  gods }  and  ibmetimes 
condefcending  to  a6t  a  part  on  the  theatre  of 
fuperftition,  they  concealed  the  fentiments  of  an 
Atheifl  under  the  facerdotal  robes.  Reafoners 
of  fuch  a  temper  were  fcarcely  inclined  to 
wrangle  about  their  refpeftive  modes  of  faith, 
or  of  worlhip.  It  was  indifferent  to  them  what 
ihape  the  folly  of  the  multitude  might  chufe  to 
aflume ;  and  they  approached,  with  the  fame 
inward  contempt,  and  the  fame  external  reve- 
rence, the  alters  of  the  Lybian,  the  Olympian, 
or  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  ^ 
Of  the  ma-  It  is  uot  cafy  to  couccivc  from  what  motives 
giftrate.  ^  fpint  of  perfecution  could  introduce  itfelf  into 
^    ^  the  Roman  councils.  The  magiflrates  could  not 

be  adtuated  by  a  blind,  though  honeil  bigotry, 
fince  the  magillrates  were  themfelves  philofo- 
phers;  and  the  fchool  of  Athens  had  given  laws 
to  the  fenate.  They  could  not  be  impelled  by 
ambition  or  avarice,  as  the  temporal  and  ecclefi- 
aflical  powers  were  united  in  the  fame  hands* 
The  pontiffs  were  chofen  among  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  of  the  fenators;  and  the  oifice  of  Supreme 

"  Socrates,  Epicurus^  Cicero^  and  Flutarchy  always  inculcated  a 
decent  reverence  for  the  religion  of  their  own  country*  and  of  man- 
kind. The  d^otion  of  Bpicunia  was  afliduoiw  aad  exemph^* 
Diogen.  Laert.  x.  lo. 

Pontiflf 
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JPontiff  was  conftantly  exercifed  by  the  emperors  c  h  A  A 
tbemfelves.  They  knew  and  valued  the  advan- ,  J^'_ 
tages  of  religion^  as  it  is  conne6ted  with  civil 
government.  They  encouraged  the  public  fef- 
tivals  which  humanize  the  manners  of  thepeopje. 
They  managed  the  arts  of  divination,  as  a  con* 
venient  inftrument  of  policy;  and  they  refpe6led> 
as  the  firmeft  bond  of  fociety,  the  ufeful  perfua- 
fion,  that,  either  in  this  or  in  a  future  life,  the 
crime  of  perjury  is  moft  affuredly  puniihed  by 
the  avenging  gods  \  But  whilft  they  acknow*^ 
ledged  the  general  advantages  of  religion,  they 
were  convinced,  that  the  various  modes  of  wor- 
ihip  contributed  alike  to  the  fame  ialutary  pur- 
pofes :  and  that,  in  every  country,  the  form  of 
fuperftition,  which  had  received  the  fan^ion  of 
time  and  experience^  was  the  beft  adapted  to 
the  climate,  and  to  its  inhabitants.  Avarice  and  inthepro* 
tafte  very  frequently  defpoiled  the  vanquiflied  ^^^" 
nations  of  the  elegant  ftatiies  of  their  gods,  and 
the  rich  ornaments  of  their  temples'^;  but,  in 
the  exercife  of  the  religion  which  they  derived 
from  their  anceftorfi,  they  uniformly  experienced 
the  indulgence,  and  eveti  pfote6lion,  of  the  Ro* 
jtnan  conquerors*  The  province  of  GaUl  feems, 
and  indeed  only  feems,  an  exception  to  this  uni* 
Verfal  toleration.  Under  the  ipecious  pretext 
^  of  aboli&iiSg  human  iacriilces,  the  Emperors 

«    '  P^Vbiusy  U  ▼!»  c*  55t  54*     Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.  LtmeAts  diat  m  iud 
ttSK  ibia  ap^peheoficnl  jbid  M  invch  of  its  effei^. 

"*  Set^e  late  «f  Syraeufe»  Tarentimiy  Ambracia,  Cdriadiy&c. 
tibe  tittido^  of  ¥fa»9t  mbl  Ckero  (A<Stio  iL  Orat.  4.)^  and  ih»  ufixa! 
practice  of  governors^  in  the  viiith  Satire  of  JutciMil* 

E  a  Tiberius 
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CHAP.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  fupprefled  the  dangerous 
^       power  of  the  Druids  " :  but  the  priefts  themfelves, 
their  gods  and  their  altars,  fubfifted  in  peacefiil 
obfcurity  till  the  final  deftru6lion  of  Paganifm  "• 

At  Rmdc  Rome,  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  was 
inceilantly  filled  with  fubje6ls  and  ftrangers  from 
every  part  of  the  world  •%  who  all  introduced 
and  enjoyed  the  favourite  fuperftitions  of  their 
native  country'**  Every  city  in  the  empire  was 
juflified  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  its  ancient 
ceremonies ;  and,  the  Roman  fenate  ufing  the 
common  privilege, .  fometimes  interpofed  to 
check  this  inundation  of  foreign  rites.  The 
Egyptian  fuperilition,  of  all  the  moft  contempt- 
ible and  abje6t,  was  frequently  prohibited ;  the 
temples  of  Serapis  and  Ifis  demolilhed,  and  their 
worfhippers  baniihed  from  Rome  and  Italy"*. 
But  the  zeal  of  fanaticifm  prevailed  over  the 
cold  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy.  The  exiles  re- 
turned, the  profelytes  multiplied,  the  temples 
were  reilored  with  increafing  iplendor,  and  Ifis 

"  Sueton.  in  Claud. — Flin.  Hift.  Nat.  zxx.  i. 

'*  PcUoutier  Hifloire  des  Celtes,  torn.  vi.  p.  230 — 25 ». 

''  Seneca  Confolat.  adHelviam,  p.74.     Edit^Lipf. 

'*  Dionyiius  Halicam.  Antiquitat.  Roman,  l.ii. 

'*  In  the  year  of  Rome  701,  the  temple  of  Ifis  and  Serapis  was 
demolUhed  by  the  order  of  the  Senate  (Dion  Caflius,  L  zl.  p^ija.), 
and  even  by  the  hands  of  the  conful  (Valerius  ^Maximus,  x.  3.). 
After  the  death  of  Caefar,  it  was  reftored  at  the  public  ezpence 
^ion.  1.  xlvii.  p.50iO*  When  Auguftus  was  in  £gypt»  he  revered 
the  majeily  of  Serapis  (Dion,  L  li.  p.  647.);  but  in  the  Pomaerium 
of  Romey  and  a  mile  round  ity  he  prohibited  the  worihip  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  (Dion,  l.liiL  p.  679.  Lliv.  p.  735.>  They  re- 
mainedy  however^  very  faihionable  under  his  reign  (Ovid*  de  Art. 
Amand.  L  i.)  and  that  of  his  fucceflory  till  the  jufiice  of  llberius  was 
pcovokedtoibme.adsof  feverity.  (See  Tacit.  Aiuud. ii«  85.  Jofeph. 
Antiquit*  1.  xyiii.  c«3.) 

and 
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and  Serapis  at  length  aiTiimed  their  place  among  chap. 
the  Roman  deities**.  Nor  was  this  indulgence  a       ^*    - 
departure  from  the  old  maxims  of  government*        * 
In  the  pureft  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  Cybele 
and  j^fculapius  had  been  invited  by  folemn  em* 
baffles'^;  and  it  was  cuftomary  to  tempt  the 
protestors  of  befieged  cities,  by  the  promife  of 
more  diftinguiflied  honours  than  they  pofTefled 
in  their  native  country ''.     Rome  gradually  be- 
'Came  the  common  temple  of  her  fubje6ls ;  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city  was  bellowed  on  all  the 
gods  of  mankind  '^ 

•  II.  The  narrow  policy  of  preferving,  without  Freedom 
any  foreign  mixture,  the  pure  blood  of  the  an-  of  ^»«««- 
xient  citizens,  had- checked  the  fortune,  and 
haftened  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  The 
afpiring  genius  of  Rome  facrificed  vanity  to 
ambition,  and  deemed  it  more  prudent,  as  well 
as  honourable,  to  adopt  virtue  and  merit  for  her 
•own  wherefoever  they  were  found,  among  flaves 
or  ftrangers,  enemies  or  barbarians  *%  During 
the  moft  flourifhing  aera  of  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth, the  number  of  citizens  gradually 
decreafed  from  about  thirty"  to   twenty-one 

*^  Tertullian  in  Apologetic,  c.  6.  p.  74-  Bdit.  Havercamp.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  their  eitabliihment  to  the  devotion  of  the  Fhvian 
family. 

'7  See  lAvy,  1.  xi.  and  xxix. 

'^  Macrob.  Saturnalia^  1.  iii.  c.  9.  He  fives  us  a  form  of  evo« 
cadon. 

'9  Minutius  Faelix  in  Odlavio,  p.54.     Amobiusi  1.  vi.  p.  115. 

^  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  24.  The  Orbis  Romanus  of  the  learned 
Spanheim  is  a  complete  hHtory  of  the  progreffive  admiffion  of  Latxum» 
ItUyy  and  the  provinces^  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

*'  Herodotuty  v.  97.  It  ihould  feem>  however^  that  he  followed  a 
large  and  popular  e&mation. 

E  3  thou- 
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thoufiind".  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  ftudy  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  we  may  difl 
cover,  that,  notwithftanding  the  inceflant  de* 
mands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who, 
in  the  iirft  cenfus  of  Serviui  Tullius,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  eighty-three  thoufand,  were 
multiplied,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
focial  war,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and 
fixty-three  thoufand  men,  able  to  bear  arms  in 
the  fervice  of  their  country  *\  When  the  allies 
of  Rome  claimed  an  equal  (hare  of  honours  and 
privileges^the  fenate  indeed  preferredthe  chance 
of  arms  to  an  ignominious  conceffion.  The  Sam- 
nites  and  the  Lucanians  paid  the  fevere  penalty 
of  their  raflinefs;  but  the  reft  of  the  Italian 
ftates,  as  they  fucceffively  returned  to  their 
duty,  were  admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the  re- 
public  *%  and  foon  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
public  freedom.  Under  a  democratical  govern* 
ment,  the  citizens  exercife  the  powers  of  fove- 
reignty ;  and  thofe  powers  will  be  &ft  abufed, 
and  afterwards  loft,  if  they  are  committed  to  an 
unwieldy  multitude.  But  when  the  popular 
aftemblies  had  been  fupprefled  by  the  adminiil 
tration  of  the  emperors,  the  conquerors  were 
diftinguiftied  from  the  vanquifiied  nations,  only 
as  the  firft  and  moft  honourable  order  of  fub* 
je6ls;  and  their  increafe,  however  rapid,  was 
no  longer  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers.     Yet 

^  AtbenaeuS)  Deipnolbphilft,  L  vi,  p.  172,  Edit.  Caiaubon*  Meur^ 
0u»  de  Fortuni  Attic^  c*4. 

'^  See  a  very  aocurate  o^e^on  of  the  niuabera  of  eack  Lufirum 
in  M>  de  Beauforty  Rep«bl<|ue  R<»nainey  iiv.  c»  4. 

^  Appian.  deBell.  Civil.  1. i.    Velleius  Salorcaliu*  Lii»  e.  iStt^fty. 

10  the 
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tbie  wifeft  princes,  who  adopted  the  inaxims  of  c  H  A  P. 
Auguftus,  guarded  with  the  ftrifteft  care  the  ,  3_ 
dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  and  diffufed  the 
freedom  of  the  city  with  a  prudent  liberality  *^ 

Till  the  privileges  of  Romans  had  been  pro-  itaijr- 
greflively  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
empire,  an  important  diftin6iion  was  preferved 
between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  former 
was  efteemed  the  centre  of  public  unity,  and  the 
firm  bafis  of  the  conftitution.  Italy  claimed  the 
birth,  or  at  leaft  the  refidence,  of  the  emperors 
and  the  fenate  *^  The  eftates  of  the  Italians 
were  exempt  from  taxes,  their  perfons  from  the 
arbitrary  jurifdi£lion  of  governors*  Their  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  formed  after  the  perfe6l 
model  of  the  capital,  were  intrufted  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  the  fupreme  power,  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  From  the  fopt  of  the 
Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  all  the  natives 
of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of  Rome.  Their 
partial  diftin£tions  were  obliterated,  and  they 
inienfibly  coalefced  into  one  great  nation,  united 
by  language,  manners,  and  civil  inftitutions,  and 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  powerful  empire.  The 
republic  gloried  in  her  generous  policy,  and  was 
frequently  rewarded  by  the  merit  and  fervices  of 

^  Maecenas  had  adviftd  him  to  declare^  by  one  edi^y  all  his  fub^ 
jedls  citizens.  But  we  may  juilly  fufpeiSl  that  the  hiftonan  Dion  was 
-the  author  of  a  counfely  fo  much  adapted  to  the  praidlice  of  his  own 
agey  and  fo  little  to  that  of  Auguftus. 

'^  The  fenators  were  obliged  to  have  one-third  of  their  own  landed 
property  in  Italy.  See  Plin.  1.  vi.  ep.  19.  The  qualification  was 
reduced  by  Marcus  to  one^fourth.  Since  the  reign  of  Trajan>  Italy 
had  funk  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  provincesf 

£  4  her 
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CHAP,  her  adopted  fons.  Had  flie  always  confined  the 
^'-  .  diflin6tion  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  families 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  immortal  name 
would  have  been  deprived  of  fome  of  its  nobleft 
ornaments.  Virgil  was  a  native  of  Mantua;  Ho- 
race was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  fhould 
call  himfelf  an  Apulian  or  a  Lucanian :  it  was 
in  Padua  that  an  hiftorian  was  found  worthy  to 
record  the  majeftic  feries  of  R^man  victories. 
The  patriot  family  of  the  Catos  emerged  from 
Tufculum;  and  the  little  town  of  Arpinum 
claimed  the  double  honour  of  producing  Marius 
and  Cicero,  the  former  of  whom  deferved,  after 
Romulus  and  Camillus,  to  be  ftyled  the  Third 
Founder  of  Rome  ;  and  the  latter,  after  faving 
his  country  from  the  defigns  of  Catiline,  enabled 
her  to  contend  with  Athens  for  the  palm  of  elo* 
quence  *^ 

The  pro.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  (as  they  have 
been  defcribed  in  the  preceding  chapter)  were 
deilitute  of  any  public  force,  or  conilitutional 
freedom.  In  Etruria,  in  Greece*',  and  in  Gaul% 
it  was  the  firil  care  of  the  fenate  to  diflblve  thofe 
dangerous  confederacies,  which  taught  mankind, 
that  as  the  Roman  arms  prevailed  by  diviiion, 

"  The  firft  part  of  the  Verona  JUuftrata  of  the  Marquis  Maffei, 
py9S  the  cleareft  and  moft  comprehenfive  view  of  the  fiate  of  Italy 
under  the  Caefars. 

**  See  Paulanias,  1.  vii.  The  Romans  condefcended  to  reflore 
the  names  of  thofe  aflemblies^  when  they  could  no  longer  be  dan> 
gerous. 

^  They  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Caelar.  The  Abbe  Dubos 
attempts,  with  very  little  fuccefs,  to  prove  that  the  aflemblies  of  Gaul 
were  continued  under  the  emperors.  Hiftoire  de  TEtabliflement  de 
la  Monarchie  Fran^oife,  Li.  c.4. 

I 6  they 
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they  might  be  refifted  by  union.  Thofe  princes,  chap. 
whom  the  oftentation  of  gratitude  or  generofity  ^' 
permitted  for  a  while  to  hold  a  precarious  fcep- 
tre,  were  difmifled  from  their  thrones,  as  foon 
as  they  had  performed  their  appointed  taflc  of 
fafliioning  to  the  yoke  the  vanquiflied  nations. 
The  free  ftates  and  cities  which  had  embraced 
the  caufe  of  Rome  were  rewarded  with  a  nomi- 
nal alliance,  and  infenfibly  funk  into  real  fervi- 
tude.  The  public  authority  was  every  where 
exercifed  by  the  minifters  of  the  fenate  and  of 
the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  abfolute, 
and  without  controul.  But  the  fame  falutary 
maxims  of  government,  which  had  fecured  the 
peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to 
the  moft  diftant  conquefts.  A  nation  of  Romans 
was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the 
double  expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of 
admitting  the  moft  faithful  and  deferving  of  the 
provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

"  Wherefoever  the  Roman  conquers,  he  in-  Coiomes 
"  habits,'*  is  a  very  juft  obfervation  ofSeneca'%  ^.^' 
confirmed  by  hiftory  and  experience.     The  na-  towns. 
tives  of  Italy,  allured  by  pleafure  or  by  intereft, 
haftened  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  vi6lory;  and 
we  may  remark,  that  <about  forty  years  after  the 
redu6tion  of  Afia,  eighty  thoufand  Romans  were 
maffacred  in  one  day,  by  the  cruel  orders  of 
Mithridates^'.     Thefe  voluntary  exiles  were  en- 

30  Seneca  in  Confolat.  ad  Helviam,  c.6. 

3*  Mexnnon  apud  Photium,  c.33.  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  a.  Plutarqli 
and  Dion  Cafliusfwell  the  maffacre  to  ijoyooo  citizens ;  but  I  fhould 
^em  the  ixnaller  number  to  be  more  than  fufificient. 

gaged. 
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CHAP,  gaged^  for  the  moil  part,  in  the  occupations  of 
_P*_  ^  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  farm  of  the  re* 
venue.  But  after  the  legions  were  rendered  per*, 
manent  by  the  emperors,  the  provinces  were 
peopled  by  a  race  of  foldiers ;  ^nd  the  veteranst 
whether  they  received  the  reward  of  their  fervice 
in  land  or  in  money,  ufually  fettled  with  their 
families  in  the  country  where  they  had  honour- 
ably fpent  their  youth.  Throughout  the  em- 
pire, but  more  particularly  in  the  weftern  parts, 
the  mod  fertile  diflri£ls,  and  the  moil  conve* 
nient  fituations,  were  referved  for  the  eftabliflii- 
ment  of  colonies;  fome  of  which  were  of  a  civil, 
and  others  of  a  military  nature.  In  their  man** 
ners  and  intei^ial  policy,  the  colonies  formed  a 
perfect  reprefentation  oftheir  great  parent:  and 
they  were  foon  endeared  to  the  natives  by  the 
ties  of  friendfliip  and  alliance,  they  effi^ually 
diffufed  a  reverence  for  the  Roman  name,  and  a 
defire,  which  was  feldom  difappointed,  of  fliaring, 
in  due  time,  its  honours  and  advantages  ^%  The 
municipal  cities  infenfibly  equalled  the  rank  and 
iplendour  of  the  colonies;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  it  was  difputed  which  was  the  pr^er- 
able  condition,  of  thofe  focieties  which  had  it^ 
fuedfrom^  or  thofe  which  had  been  received  into 
the  bofom  of  Rome  ^^    The  right  of  Latium, 

as 

^'  Twenty-five  colonies  were  fctded  in  Spain  (fee  Mn.  HifL  Na- 
tur.  iii.  3,4.  iv.  35.);  and  nine  in  Britain,  of  which  Londoni  Col- 
cheftef  y  Lincoln,  Chefier,  Gloucefter,  and  Bath,  ftill  remain  confider- 
abk  cities  (fee  6ichard  of  Cirencefter,  p.  3  6.  and  Whitaker's  Hiilory 
of  Manchefter,  1.  i.  c.  3.) 

^^  AuL  Gell.  Nodles  Atticse,  xvL  1$.  The  Emperor  Hadriiril 
ezprefled  his  furprife^.that  the  cities  of  Uticat  Gadesr  and  Iutica» 

which 
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as  it  was  called,  conferred  on  the  cities  to  which  c  H  A  P# 
it  had  been  granted,  a  more  partial  favour.  The 
magiflrates  only,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
aflbmed  the  quality  of  Roman  citizens ;  but  as 
thofe  offices  were  annual,  in  a  few  years  they 
circulated  round  the  principal  families  ^^  Thofe 
of  the  provincials  who  were  permitted  to  bear 
arms  in  the  legions  ^^ ;  thofe  who  exercifed  aiiy 
civil  employment  ^  all,  in  a  word,  who  perform*- 
ed  any  public  fervice,  or  difplayed  any  perfonal 
talents,  were  rewarded  with  a  prefent,  whofe 
value  was  continually  diminiflied  by  the  increa£* 
ing  liberality  of  the  emperors.  Yet,  even  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  when  the  freedom  of  the 
city  had  been  bellowed  on  the  greater  number 
of  their  fubjedls,  it  was  ftill  accompanied  with 
very  folid  advantages.  The  bulk  of  the  peojde 
acquired,  with  that  title,  the  benefit  of  the  Ro* 
man  laws,  particularly  in  the  interefling  articles 
of  marriage,  teflaments,  and  inheritances ;  and 
the  road  of  fortune  was  open  to  thofe  whofe 
pretenfions  were  feconded  by  favour  or  merit. 
The  grandfons  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  befieged 
Julius  C^far  in  Alefia,  comm^ided  legions, 
governed  provinces,  and  were  admitted  into  the 
fenate  of  Rome^^.  Their  ambition,  inftead  of 
difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  was  inti- 
mately conned:ed  with  its  £ifety  and  greatnefs. 

whick  already  enjoyed  the  rights  of  Munieipiaj  ihould  foUcit  the  title 
of.  colonies.  Their  example}  however^  became  f^onable^  and  the 
fmjnre  was  fifled  with  honorary  colonies.  See  Spanhiemi  de  Ufa 
Kuiiufinatum»  Diflertat.  xiiL 

^^  Spanheim>  Orbis  Roman*  c.  8.  p.  62. 

^  MSiA.  inrRomse  Sacomio,  tDm.L  p.aiS*  Edit.  Jebb. 

^  T«eit  Aimti*  »•  %z%  »4*    i£ii  ir*  r4* 

So 
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So  fenfible  were  the  Romans  of  the  influence 
of  language  over  national  manners,  that  it  was 
Divifion  of  their  moft  ferious  care  to  extend,  with  the  pro- 
^  A^  grefs  of  their  arms,  the  life  of  the  Latin  tongue  ". 
Greekpro.  The  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  the  Sabine,  the 
Etrufcan,  and  the  Venetian,  funk  into  oblivion  ; 
but  in  the  provinces  the  eaft  was  lefs  docile 
than  the  weft  to  the  voice  of  its  viftorious  pre- 
ceptors. This  obvious  difference  marked  the 
two  portions  of  the  empire  with  a  diltin^tion  of 
colours,  which,  though  it  was  in  fome  degree 
-concealed  during  the  meridian  fplendor  of  prof- 
perity,  became  gradually  more  vifible,  as  the 
ihades  of  night  defcended  upon  the  Roman 
world.  The  weftern  countries  were  civilized  by 
the  fame  hands  which  fubdued  them.  As  foon 
as  the  barbarians  were  reconciled  to  obedience, 
their  minds  were  opened  to  any  new  impreffions 
of  knowledge  and  politenefs.  The  language  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  though  with  fome  inevitable 
mixture  of  corruption,  was  fo  univerfally  adopted 
in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Fd,nno« 
nia^,  that  the  faint  traces  of  the  Punic  or  Celtic 
idioms  were '  preferved  only  in  the  mountains, 
or  among  the  peafants^'.     Education  and  ftudy 

infenfibly 

^  SeeFIin.  HiitNatur.  iii.  $•  Auguftin.  de  Civiute  Dei>  xix.  7. 
Lipfius  de  pronunciatione  Linguae  Ladnxy  c.  3. 

^"^  Apuleius  and  Auguftin  will  anfwer  for  Africa ;  Strabo  for  Spain 
and  Gaul ;  Tacitu8>  in  the  life  of  Agricolay  for  Britain ;  and  Velleius 
Paterculu8>  for  Pannonia.  ^  To  tfaem  we  may  add  the  language  of 
the  Infcriptions. 

^  The  Celtic  was  pre&rved  in  the  mountains  of  V^ales>  Com- 
wallf  and  Armorica*     We  may  obfenre  that  Apuleius  reproache»  an 

African 
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infenfibly  infpired  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  CHAP* 
with  the  fentiments  of  Romans  -,  and  Italy  gave 
fafliions,  as  well  as  laws,  to  her  Latin  provin- 
cials. They  folicited  with  more  ardour,  and 
obtained  with  more  facility,  the  freedom  and 
honours  of  the  ftate ;  fupported  the  national  dig- 
nity in  letters'^  and  in  arms;  and,  at  length, 
in  the  perfon  of  Trajan,  produced  an  emperor 
whom  the  Scipios  would  not  have  difowned  for 
their  countryman.  The  fituation  of  the  Greeks 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  barbarians. 
The  former  had  been  long  fince  civilifed  and 
corrupted.  They  had  too  much  tafle  to  relin- 
quifh  their  language,  and  too  much  vanity  to 
adopt  any  foreign  inflitutionsi  Still  preferving 
the  prejudices,  after  they  had  loft  the  virtues, 
of  their  anceflors,  they  affe£ted  to  defpife  the 
unpolifhed  manners  of  the  Roman  conquerors^ 
whilft  they  were  compelled  to  refpedt  their  fu- 
perior  wifdom  and  power*'.  Nor  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grecian  language  and  fentiments 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  cele- 
brated country.  Their  empire,  by  the  progrefs 
of  colonies  and  conqueft,  had  been  diffufed  from 
the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 
Afia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the 

Afiican  youth>  who  lived  among  the  populace,  with  the  ufe  of  the 
Punic ;  whilft  he  had  almoft  forgot  Greek,  and  neither  could  nor 
would  fpeak  Latin  (Apolog.  p.  596.)*  The  greater  part  of  St.  Aufiin's 
congregations  were  ftrangert  to  the  Punic. 

*^  Spain  alone  produced  ColumelUy  the  Senecasy  Lucan^  Martial, 
and  Quin<5lilian. 

^  There  is  not,  I  believe,  from  Dionyfius  to  Libanius,  a  fingle 
Gnsek  critic  who  mentions  Virgil  or  Horace.  They  feem  ignorant 
that  the  Romans  had  any  good  writers. 

long 
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CHAP,  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  intrd« 
^^^/-^  duced  a  filent  revolution  into  Syria  and  Egypt* 
In  their  pompous  courts  thofe  princes  united  the 
elegmice  of  Athens  with  the  luxury  of  the  Eaft, 
and  the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at 
an  humble  diftance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  their 
fubje^s/  Such  was  the  general  divifion  of  the 
Roman  empire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan-^ 
guages.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  third  diftinc-^ 
tion  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and 
efpecially  in  Egypt.  The  ufe  of  their  ancient 
dia!e£ts,  by  fecluding  them  from  the  commerce 
of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  thofe 
ba]1>arians^.  The  flothful  effeminacy  of  the 
former,  expoled  them  to  the  contempt,  the 
foilen  ferocioufnefi  of  the  latter,  excited  the 
averfion  of  the  conquerors  ^\  Thofe  nations 
had  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but  they 
feidom  defired  or  deferved  the  freedom  of  the 
eity :  and  it  was  remarked,  that  more  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  elapfed  aflter  the  ruin 
of  the  Ptolemies,  before  an  Egyptian  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  fenate  of  Rome*^* 
Cknetai  It  is  a  juil  thou^  trke  observation,  that  vic' 
^  °!^^*  toriouB  Rome  was  herfelf  flibdued  by  the  arts 
of  Greece.  Thofe  immortal  writers  who  ftill 
command  the  admiration  of  modern  Europe^ 
ibon  became  the  favorite  obje6l  of  (ludy  and 

^*  The  curious  reader  may  fee  in  Dupln  (Bibfiodieqtie  Eccleftaftkpwf, 
torn.  Tax.  p.  I.  c.  S.)  Iiow  much  l3ic  nfe  (rf  ihc  Syriac  and  Egyptian 
languages  was  ftill  preferved. 

^  See  Juvenal,  Sat.  in.  and  xv.  Ammian.  Marce!ni.  xxii.  16. 

^  Dron  Caflios,  h  Ixrra.  p.  ia.75.  lite  ihft  inftance  happened 
iinderihe  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 

imitation 
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imitation  in  Italy  and  the  wefterh  provinces. 
But  the  elegant  amufements  of  the  Romans 
were  not  fufiered  to  interfere  with  their  found 
maxims  of  policy.  Whilft  they  acknowledged 
the  charms  of  the  Greek,  they  aflerted  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  exclufive  ufe 
of  the  latter  was  inlHexibly  maintained  in  the 
adminiilration  of  civil  as  well  as  military  govern- 
ment *^  The  two  languages  exercifed  at  the 
fame  time  their  feparate  jurifdi6tion  throughout 
the  empire :  the  former,  as  the  natural  idiom  of 
fcieiice ;  the  latter,  as  the  legal  diale6l  of  pub- 
lic tranfa^ions.  Thofe  who  united  letters  with 
buiinefs  were  equally  converfant  with  both; 
and  it  was  almoft  impoffible,  in  any  province, 
to  find  a  Roman  fubje^t,  of  a  liberal  education, 
who  was  at  once  a  (Iranger  to  the  Greek  and 
to  the  Latin  language. 

It  was  by  fuch  inftitutions  that  the  nations  of  Slaves. 
the  empire  infenfibly  melted  away  into  the  Ro* 
man  name  and  people.    But  there  (till  remained, 
in  the  centre  of  every  province  and  of  every 
fainiiy,  an  unhappy  condition  of  men  who  en- 
dured the  weight,  without  fliaring  the  beneiSts, 
of  fociety.    In  the  free  ftatjes  of  antiquity,  the 
domeftic  flaves  were   expofed  to  the  wanton 
rigour  of  deipotifm.     The  perfect  fettlement  of  Their 
the  Roman  empire  was  preceded  by  ages  of  vio-  treatment. 
lence  and  rapine.     The  flaves  confifled,  fi>r  the 
moft  part,  of  barbarian  captives,  taken  in  thou- 

^^  See  Valenus  Maximusi  1. 11.  c  2.  n.  a.  The  Emperor  Claudiu* 
^franchifed  an  exnlneBt  Grecian  for  not  underfiandmg  Latin.  Ht 
was  prdbably  in  Tome  public  office.'    Suetonius  in  Claud,  c.  z6. 

fands 
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c  HA  P.  iands  by  the  chance  of  war,  purchafed  at  a  vile 
price  ^,  accuflotned  to  a  life  of  independence, 
and  impatient  to  break  and  to  revenge  their 
fetters.  Againft  fuch  internal  enemies,  whofe 
defperate  infurre6lions  had  more  than  once  re- 
duced the  republic  to  the  brink  of  deftru6tion^', 
the  moil  fevere  regulations*",  and  the  moft  cruel 
treatment,  feemed  almoft  juilified  by  the  great 
law  of  felf.prefervation.  But  when  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  were  united 
under  the  laws  of  one  fovereign,  the  fource  of 
foreign  fupplies  flowed  with  much  leis  abun- 
dance, and  the  Romans  were  reduced  to  the 
milder  but  more  tedious  method  of  propagation. 
In  their  numerous  families,  and  particularly  in 
their  country  eflates,  they  encouraged  the  mar- 
riage of  their  flaves.  The  fentiments  of  nature, 
the  habits  of  education,  and  the  pofleffion  of  a 
dependent  fpecies  of  property,  contributed  to 
alleviate  the  hardfhips  of  fervitude*^  The  exif- 
tence  of  a  flave  became  an  obje£t  of  greater  value, 
and  though  his  happinefs  ilill  depended  on  the 
temper  and  clrcumftances  of  the  mailer,  the  hu- 
manity of  the  latter,  inilead  pf  being  reilrained 
by  fear,  was  encouraged  by  the  fenfe  of  his  own 

^^  In  the  camp  of  LucuUusy  an  ox  fold  for  a  drachma^  and  a  flare 
for  four  drachmse>  or  about  three  ihillings.  Plutarch,  in  Luculi. 
p.  580. 

<7  Diodorus  Siculus  in  Eclog.  Hift.  L  xxxiv.  and  xxxvi.  Flonitt  vk 
199  20. 

^^  See  a  remarkable  infbnce  of  feverity  in  Cicero  in  Verrem»  v.  3. 

^  See  in  Gruter,  and  the  other  coUeAorsy  a  great  number  of  in« 
fcriptions  addrefled  by  flaves  to  their  wives^  children^  fellow-fervaiit% 
mafierst  &c.    They  are  ally  moft  probablyt  of  the  Imperial  age. 

intereft^ 
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intereft.  The  progrefs  of  manners  was  acce-  chap. 
lerated  by  the  virtue  or  policy  of  the  emperors ;  .^  ^  ^ 
and  by  the  edi6bs  of  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  the  prote6lion  of  the  laws  was  extended 
to  the  moil  abje6l  part  of  mankind.  The  jurif- 
di6lion  of  life  and  death  over  the  flaves,  a  power 
long  exercifed  and  often  abufed,  was  taken  out 
of  private  hands,  and  referved  to  the  magiftrates 
alone.  The  fubterraneous  prifons  were  abo- 
lilhed;  and,  uponajufl  complaint  of  intolerable 
treatment,  the  injured  flave  obtained  either  his 
deliverance,  or  a  lefs  cruel  mafter*°. 

Hope,  the  bell  comfort  x)f  our  imperfedl  con-  Enfran- 
dition^  was  not  denied  to  the  Roman  Have ;  ^  ^"*^"^ 
and  if  he  had  any  opportunity  of  rendering  him- 
felf  either  ufeful  or  agreeable,  he  might  very 
naturally  expert  that  the  diligence  and  fidelity 
of  a  few  years  would  be  rewarded  with  the 
ineftimable  gift  of  freedom.  The  benevolence 
of  the  mailer  was  fo  frequently  prompted  by 
the  meaner  fuggeftions  of  vanity  and  avarice, 
that  the  laws  found  it  more  neceffary  to  rellrain 
than  to  encourage  a  profufe  and  undillinguifh^ 
ing  liberality,  which  might  degenerate  into  a 
very  dangerous  abufe*'.  It  was  a  maxim  of 
ancient  jurifprudence,  that  a  Have  had  not  any 
country  of  his  own,  he  acquired  with  his  liberty 
an  admiffion  into  the  political  fociety  of  which 
his  patron  was  a  member.     The  confequences 

'®  Se^  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  and  a  Pifiertadon  of  M.  de  Burigny» 
in  tlie  xxxvdi  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptionsy  upon  the  Ro*^ 
man  flaves. 

^'  See  another  Diflertation  of  M.  de  Borignyy  in  the  xxxviith  y^ 
lume>  on  the  Roman  fi«edmeiL 

VOL*  I.  F      »  of 
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CHAP,  of  this  maxim  would  have  proftituted  the  pri- 
"•  vileges  of  the  Roman  city  to  a  mean  and  pro- 
mifcuous  multitude.  Some  feafonable  excep« 
tions  were  therefore  provided  j  and  the  honour- 
able diftin6lion  was  confined  to  fuch  flaves  only^ 
as,  for  jufl  cauies,  and  with  the  aprobation  of 
the  magiflrate,  ihould  receive  afolemn  and  legal 
manumiffion.  Even  thefe  chofen  freedmen  ob- 
tained  no  more  than  the  private  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and  were  rigoroufly  excluded  from  civil 
or  military  honours.  Whatever  might  be  the 
merit  or  fortune  of  their  fons,  they  likewife  were 
efteemed  unworthy  of  a  feat  in  the  fenate ;  nor 
were  the  traces  of  a  fervile  origin  allowed  to  be 
completely  obliterated  till  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  ^\  Without  deftroying  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  ranks,  a  diftant  profpe6t  of  freedom  and 
honours  was  prefented,  even  to  thofe  whom 
pride  and  prejudice  almoft  difdained  to  number 
among  the  human  (pecies. 

Numbers.  It  was  oncc  propofed  to  difcriminate  the  flaves 
by  a  peculiar  habit  j  but  it  was  juilly  appre- 
hended that  there  might  be  fome  danger  in 
acquainting  them  w^ith  their  own  numbers". 
Without  interpreting,  in  their  utmoft  flri6lnefs, 
the  liberal  appellations  of  legions  and  myriads^^; 

^'  SpanKeimy  Orbis  Roman.  1.  L  c.  x6.  p.  i%J^f  &c* 

^^  Seneca   de  Clemendiy   Li.  c.  24*     The    original    is    much 

ilrongery  ^  Quantum  periculum  immineret  fi  fenri  nolhi  humerare  no# 

ccepiflent." 

*♦  See  Pliny  (Hift.  Natur.  I.xxxiii.)  and  Athenseus  (Ddpnofophifl. 

l.vi.  p.  372.).     The  latter  boldly  aflerts^  that  he  knew  very  many 

(^aju^x^(»)  Romans  who  polTefledf  not  for  tifei  but  ofientatioiiy  tea 

«ad  erea  twenty  tbouiand  ftayet. 

we 
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fre  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  propor-  CHAP* 
tion  of  flaves,  who  were  valued  as  property,  was 
more  confiderable  than  that  of  fervants,  who 
can  be  computed  only  a$  an  expence  ^K  The 
youths  of  a  promlfing  genius  were  inftru^ted  in 
the  arts  and  fciences,  and  their  price  was  afcer- 
tained  by  the  degree  of  their  ikill  and  talents  ^^ 
Almoft  every  profeffion,  either  liberal"  or  me- 
chanical, might  be  fbund  in  the  hqufliold  of  an 
opulent  fenaton  The  minifters  of  pomp  and 
fenfuality  were  multiplied  beyond  the  concep* 
tion  of  modern  luxury  5'.  It  was  more  for  the 
intereft  of  the  merchant  or  manufadlurer  to 
purchafe,  than  to  hire  his  workmen  ;  and  in  the 
country,  flaves  were  employed  as  the  cheapeit 
and  mod  laborious  inflruments  of  agriculture. 
To  confirm  the  general  obfervation,  and  to  dis- 
play the  multitude  of  flaves,  we  might  allege  a 
Variety  of  particular  inflances.  It  was  difco« 
vered,  on  a  very  melancholy  occafion,  that  four 
hundred  flaves  were  maintained  in  a  Angle  jm- 
lace  of  Rome*^  The  fame  number  of  four  hun* 
dred  belonged  to  an  eftate  which  an  African 
widow,  of  a  very  private  condition,  refigned  to 

^^  In  Paris  there  are  not  m(»v  than  43^700  domefiks  of  every  fort» 
and  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Meflange  Recherches  fur  la 
Population}  p.  z  86* 

^^  A  learned  ilave  fold  for  many  hundred  pounds  ibrling:  At^ 
cus  always  bred  and  taught  them  himfdf*  ComeL  Nepos  in  Viv 
1. 13. 

^^  Many  of  the  Roman  phyfidana  were  fla,ves«  See  Dr*  Middle* 
ton^s  Diflertation  and  Defence. 

^  Their  ranks  and  offices  are  very  copioufly  envmerated  by  P^ 
norius  de  Servis. 

'9  Tacit.  AnnaL  xiv.  43.  They  wer«  all  executed  fof  not  pre- 
venting their  mafter'i  rnurd^* 

p  z  her 
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CHAP,  her  fon,  whilft  Ihe  referved  for  herfelf  a  much 

h^^°;l  ^  largex  ilhare  of  her  property*?.  A  freedman, 
under  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  though  his  for-' 
tune  had  fuffered  great  lofles  in  the  civil  wars^ 
left  behind  him  three  thoufand  fix  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
head  of  fmaller  cattle,  and,  what  was  almofl 
included  in  the  defcription  of  cattle^  four  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  fixteen  flaves*\ 

Popubtif-       The  number  of  fubjedtr  who  acknowledged 
-  ne&  of  the  ^j^^,  ^^^^  ^f  Rome,  of  citizens,  of  provincials, 

empire,  and  of  flaves,  cannot  now  be  fixed  with  fuoh  a 
degree  of  accuracy  as  the  importance  <>f  the 
object  would  deferve.  We  are  informed,  that 
when  the  Emperor  Claudius  exercifed  the  office 
of  cenlbr,  he  took  an  account  of  fix  millions  nine 
hundred  and  forty  five  thoufand  Roman  citizens, 
who,  with  the  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, mufi^  have  amounted  to  about  twenty 
millions  of  fouls.  The  multitude  of  fubje6ts  oi^ 
an  inferior  rank,  was  uncertain  and  fiu3:uating4 
Butj  after  weighing  with  attention  every  cirqum-* 
fiance,  which  could  influence  the  balance,  it 
feems  probable,  that  there  exifted,  in  the  time 
of  Claudius,  about  twice  as  many  provincials  as 
there  Were  citizens,  of  either  fex,  and  of  every 
age ;  and  that  the  flaves  were  at  loaft  eqwal  ia 
number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman . 
world.  The  total  amount  of  tjiis  imperfefit  cal-? 
culation  would  rife  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  perfons:  a  degree  of  popu- 

^  Apukiui  in  Apolog.  p.  548.  Edit.  Delphifl. 
^'  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  L  TfxiuJL  47* 

lation 
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lation  which  poffibly  exceeds  that  of  modem  c  ha  p. 
Europe*^*,  and  forms  the  moft  numerous  fociety 
that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  fame  fyftem 
of  government. 

Domeftic  peace  and  union  were  the  natural  Obedience 
coiifequences  of  the  moderate  and  comprehen-  ''**^'^'"^'** 
five  policy  embraced  by  the  Romans.  If  we 
turn  our  eyes  towards  the  monarctiies  of  Afia, 
We  ihallj  behold  defpotifm  in  the  centre,  and 
weakne&  in  the  extremities ;  the  colle6lion  of 
the  revenue,  or  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
enforced  by  the  pr^fence  of  an  army ;  hoilile 
barbarians  eflablifhed  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
tryj  hereditary  fatraps  ufui^ng  the  dominion  of 
the  provinces,  andfubje6ls  inclined  to  rebellion, 
though  incapable  of  freedom.  But  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  Roman  world  was  uniform,  voluh- 
tary,  and  permanent.  The  vanquiflied  nations, 
blended  into  one  great  people,  refigned  the 
hope,  nay  even  the  wifh,  of  refuming  their 
independence^  and  fcarcely  confidered  theii* 
own  exiflence  as  diftindl  from  the  exiftence  of 
Bome.  The  eftabliflied  authority  of  the  em- 
perors pervaded  without  an  effort  the  wide 
extent  of  their  dominions,  and  was  exercifed 
with  the  fame  facility  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  thofe  of  the  Ty- 

^'  Compute  twenty  millions  in  France^  twenty-two  in  Gennanyy 
four  in  Hungary,  ten  in  Italy  with  its  iflands,  eight  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  eight  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  ten  or  twelve  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Rui&a,  fix  in  Poland,  fix  in  Greece  and  Turicey,  foar  in 
Sweden,  three  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  four  in  the  LoW  Countries. 
The  whole  would  amount  to  one  hunted  and  five,  or  onfe  hundred 
andfeveh  millions.    See  Voltaire,  de  Hiftolre  General^. 

F  %  ber. 
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CHAP.  ber.    The  legions  were  deftined  to  ferve  againft 

.   3^  the  public  enemy,  and  the  civil  magiftrate  fel- 

dom  required  the  aid  of  a  military  force^^    In 

this  date  of  general  fecurity,  the  leifure  as  well 

as  opulence  both  of  the  prince  and  people,  were 

devoted  to  improve  and  to  adorn  the  Roman 

empire. 

Roman  Among  the  innumerable  monuments  of  archi* 

^tfc       tefilure  conflru6led  by  the  Romans,  how  many 

have  efcaped  the  notice  of  hiftory,howfew  have 

refilled  the  ravages  of  time  andbarbarifm!  And 

yet  even  the  majeilic  ruins  that  are  (till  fcattered 

over  Italy  and  the  provinces,  would  be  fufficient 

to  prove  that  thcrfe  countries  were  once  the  feat 

of  a  polite  and  powerful  empire.    Their  great* 

nels  alone,  or  their  beauty  might  deferve  our 

attention :  but  they  are  rendered  more  interelling, 

by  two  important  circumftances,  which  conne€fc 

the  agreeable  hiftory  of  the  arts,  with  the  more 

ufeful  hiilory  of  human   manners.     Many  of 

thofe  works  were  ere6l;ed  at  private  expence,  and 

almoft  all  were  intended  for  public  benefit. 

j^anyof        It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  greatefl^  nam- 

themerca-  i,er,  as  Well  as  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  Ro* 

vatc ex'    man  edifices  were  raifed  by  the  emperors,  who 

pence.       poflefied  fo  utibounded  a  command  both  of  men 

and  money.     Auguftus  was  accuftomed  to  boaft 

that  lie  had  found  his  capital  of  brick,  and  that 

he  had  left  it  of  marble  *^    The  ft;ri6l  oeconomy 

of 

*^  Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Judaicoi  I.  ii.  c.  x6*  The  oration  of  Agrippa, 
or  rather  <^  the  hlilorian»  U  a  fine  pi^re  of  the  Roman  empire. 

^  Sueton.  in  Auguft.  c.  28.  Auguftus  built  in  Rome*  the  temple 
aad  forum  of  Mars  the  Avenger  i  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  in  the 

Capitol; 
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i>f  VeQiafian  was  the  fource  of  his  magnificence,  c  H  a  P- 
The  works  of  Trajan  bear  the  ilamp  of  his  ge-  ^_^^ 
nius.  The  public  monuments  with  which  Ha- 
drian adorned  every  province  of  the  empire,  were 
executed  not  only  by  his  orders,  but  under  his 
immediate  infpedlion.  He  was  himfelf  an  artift; 
and  he  loved  the  arts  as  they  conduced  to  the 
glory  of  the  monarch.  They  were  encouraged 
by  the  Antonines,  as  they  contributed  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  people.  But  if  the  emperors 
were  the  firft,  tliey  were  not  the  only  archite6ls 
of  their  dominions.  Their  example  was  univer- 
fally  imitated  by  their  principal  fubje6ls,  who 
were  not  afraid  of  declaring  to  the  world  thdt 
they  had  fpirit  to  conceive,-and  wealth  toaccom  ^ 
plifh,  the  nobleft  undertakings.  Scarcely  had 
the  proud  ftru6lure  of  the  Colifeum  been  dedi- 
cated  at  Rome,  before  the  edifices,  of  a  finaller 
fcale  indeed,  but  of  the  fame  defign  and  mate* 
rials,  were  ere6ledfor  the  ufe,£^nd  at  tlie  expence, 
of  the  cities  of  Capua  and  Verona  *^  The  in- 
fcription  of  the  ftupendous  bridge  of  Alcantara, 
atteils  that  it  was  thrown  over  the  Tagus  by  the 
contribution  of  a  few  Lufitanian  communities* 
When  Pliny  was  intrufted  with  the  government 
of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  provinces  by  no  means 
the  richeft  or  moft  confiderable  of  the  empire^ 
he  found  the  cities  within  his  jurifdiftion  ftriving 

Capitol ;  that  of  Apollo  Palatine^  with  public  libraries ;  the  portica 
juid  balilica  of  Caius  and  Lucius  ;  the  porticos  of  Livia  and  0(5lavia; 
and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  The  example  of  the  fovereign  wai 
imitated  by  his  miniflers  and  generals ;  and  lus  friend  Agrippa  kft 
]>ehind  him  the  immortal  monument  of  the  Pantheon* 
^  SeeMaffei,  Verona  illuteta,  l.iv.  p.68. 

F  4  with 
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CHAP,  with  each  other  in  every  ufeful  and  ornamental 
■  --^-  __j  work,  tiiat  might  deferve  the  curiofity  of  ilran- 
gers,  or  the  gratitude  of  their  citizens.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Proconful  to  fupply  their  de- 
Sciences,  to  dire6t  their  tafte,  and  ibmetinies  to 
moderate  their  emulation  ^.  The  opulent  fena- 
tors  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  efteemed  it  an 
honour,  and  almoil  an  obligation,  to  adorn  the 
fplendor  of  their  age  and  country ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  falhion  very  frequently  fupplied  the  want 
of  tafte  or  generofity.  Among  a  crowd  of  thefe 
private  benefa6tors,  we  may  fele6t  Herodes 
Atticus,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Whatever  might  be 
the  motive  of  his  condu^,  his  magnificence 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  greateii  kings^^ 
Example  The  family  of  Herod,  at  leaft  after  it  had  been 
AtS^**  favoured  by  fortune,  was  lineally  defcendedfrom 
Cimon  and  Miltiades,  Thefeus  and  Cedrops, 
JEacus  and  Jupiter.  But  the  poflerity  of  fo 
many  gods  and  heroes  was  fallen  into  the  moll 
abje6t  ftate.  His  grandfather  had  fuffered  by  the 
hands  of  juftice,  and  Julius  Atticus,  his  father, 
muft  have  ended  his  life  in  poverty  and  contempt, 
had  he  not  difcovered  an  immenfe  treafure  buried 
under  an  old  houfe,  the  laft  remains  of  his  pa- 
trimony. According  to  the  rigour  of  law,  the 
emperoi;  might  have  aflerted  hi^  claim^  and  the 

^^  See  the  xth  book  of  Pliny's  EpiAIes.  He  mentions  the  follow- 
ing  worksy  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  the  cities.  At  Nicomedia*  a 
new  forum,  an  aquedudt,  and  a  canal,  left  unfiniihed  by  a  king ;  at 
Klce,  a  Gymnaiiumr  and  a  theatre  which  had  already  coft  near  ninety 
thoufand  pounds  ;  baths  at  Prti&  and  Claudiopolis  ;  and  an  aquedut^ 
of  ilxteen  miles  in  lengthy  for  the  ufe  of  Sinope. 

16  prudent 
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prudent  Attious  prevented,  by  a  frank  confet  CHAP* 
lion,  the  ofiicioufnefs  of  informers.  But  the  ,  3_ 
equitable  Nerva,  who  then  filled  the  throne,  re* 
fufed  to  accept  any  part  of  it,  and  commanded 
him  to  ufe,  without  fcruple,  the  prefent  of  for- 
tune.  The  cautious  Athenian  flill  infifted,  that 
the  treafure  was  too  confiderable  for  a  fubjeft, 
and  that  he  knew  not  how  to  ufe  it  AJmfe  it^ 
then^  replied  the  monarch,  with  a  good-natured 
pe^vifhnefs;  for  it  is  your  own^^  Many  will 
be  of  opinion,  that  Atticus  literally  obeyed  the 
emperor's  lad  inftrudlions  ;  fince  he  expended 
the  greateft  part  of  his  fortuiie,  which  was  much 
increafed  by  an  advantageous  marriage,  in  the 
jfervice  of  the  Public.  He  had  obtained  for  his 
foil  Herod,  the  prefecture  of  the  free  cities  of 
Afia  ;  aud  the  young  magiftrate,  obferving  that 
the  town  of  Troas  was  indifferently  fupplied 
with  water,  obtained  from  the  munificence  of 
Hadrian,  three  hundred  myriads  of  drachms 
(about  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds)  for  the 
eonftru£tibn  of  a  new  aquedu6l;*  But  in  the 
execution  of  the  work,  the  charge  amounted 
to  more  *  than  double  the  eftimate,  and  the 
officigrs  of  the  revenue,  began  to  murmur, 
till  the  generous  Attieus  filenced  their  com- 
plaints, by  requeftkjg  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  take  upon  blnifelf  tlie  whole  additional 
expence^^ 

^  Hadrian  afterwards  made  a  very  equilable  regulation^  wbich 
divided  all  treafnre-trove  between  the  riglxt  -of  property  and  that  of 
difcovery.     Hift.  Auguft.  p.  9. 
*    ^  Philoftrat.  in  Vit.  Sophift.  1.  ii.  p.  54S. 

The 
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C  HA  P*  The  ableft  preceptors  of  Greece  and  Afia  had 
been  invited  by  liberal  rewards  to  direft  the  edu«^ 
cation  of  young  Herod^  Their  pupil  foon  be- 
came a  celebrated  orator,  according  to  the  u(e- 
lefs  rhetoric  of  that  age,  which,  confining  itfelf 
to  the  fchools,  difdained  to  vifit  either  the  Forum 
or  the  Senate.  He  was  honoured  with  thecon- 
fullhip  at  Rome;  but  the  greateftpart  of  his  life 
was  fpent  in  a  philofophic  retirement  at  Athens, 
and  his  adjacent  villas ;.  perpetually  furrounded 
by  fophifts,  who  acknowledged,  without  reluc* 
tance,  the  fuperiority  of  a  rich  and  generous 
rival**.  The  monuments  of  his  genius  Jiave 
perilhed;  fome  confiderable  ruins  ftill  preferve 
the  fame  of  his  tafte  and  munificence :  modern 
travellers  have  meafured  the  remains  of  the  fta- 
dium  which  he  conflru6ted  at  Athens.  It  was 
fix  hundred  feet  in  length,  built  intirely  of 
white  marble,  capable  of  admitting  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  and  finiflied  in  four  years, 
whilft  Herod  was  prefident  of  the  Athenian 
gatnes.  To  the  memory  of  his  wife  Regilla,  he 
dedicated  a  theatre,  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  empire:  no  wood  except  cedar,  very  curi- 
oufly  carved,  was  employed  in  any  part  of  the 
building.  The  Odeum,  defigned  by  Pericles  for 
mufical  performances,  and  the  rehearfal  of  ne\^ 
tragedies,  had  been  a  trophy  of  the  victory  of  the 
arts  over  Barbaric  greatnefs:  as  the  timbers 
employed  in  the  conftru6tion  confided  chiefly 
of  the  mads  of  the  Perfian  veflels.     Notwith-  ~ 

^  Aulus  Gelliusi    in  Nodt  Attk.  uz.  ix.a.  xvm.zo.  xix.i2. 
FhiIoSnit.p«564* 

fi^anding 
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{landing  the  repairs  beftowied  on  that  ancient  C  H  A  P* 
edifice  by  a  King  of  Cappadocia,  it  was  again  ^^^'_^ 
fallen  tp  decay.  Herod  reftored  its  ancient 
beauty  and  magnificence.  Nor  was  the  libera- 
lity of  that  illuftrious  citizen  confined  to  the 
walls  of  Athens.  The  moil  fplendid  ornaments 
bellowed  on  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the 
Ifthmus,  a  theatre  at  Corinth,  a  ftadium  at 
Delphi,  a  bath  at  Thermopylae,  and  an  aqueduct 
at  Canufium  in  Italy,  were  infufficient  to  exhauft 
his  treafures.  The  people  of  Epirus,  Theflaly, 
Euboea,  Boeotia,  and  Peloponnefus,  experi- 
enced  his  favours ;  and  many  infcriptions  of  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Afia  gratefully  ftyle  He- 
rodes  Atticus  their  patron  and  benefa6lor '°. 

In  the  commonwealths  of  Athens  and  Rome,  Moft  of 
the  modell  fimplicity  of  private    houfes    an-  ^^  ^^  , 
nounc^d  the  equal  condition  of  freedom:  whilft  mentsfor 
the  fovereignty  of  the  people  was  reprefented  P^^^f  ^^^  * 
in  the  majeilic  edifices  defigned  to  the  public  theatres  !- 
ufe'';  nor  was  this  republican  fpirit  totally  ex-  aq^eduas, 
tinguiflied  by  the  introdu6lion  of  wealth  and 
inonarchy.    It  was  in  works  of  national  honour 
and  benefit,  that  the  mod  virtuous  of  the  em* 
perors  afie^ed  to  difplay  their  magnificence. 
The  golden  palace  of  Nero  excited  a  juft  in. 
dignation,  but  the  vail  extent  of  ground  which 
had  been  ufurped  by  his  felfifh  luxury,  was 
more  nobly  filled  under  the  fucceeding  reigns 

^**  See  Philoftrat.  l.ii.  p.  548. 566.  Paufaniasy  l^i.  and  vii.  xo. 
The  life  of  Herodesy  in  the  xxxth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions. 

7'  It  is  particularly  remarked  of  Athens  by  Dicsearchusi  de  Stato 
<7fa6cise>  p.  8.  mter  Geographos  Minoreti  edit.  Uudfon. 

by 
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c  H  A  P.  by  the  Colifeum,  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  Clau- 
3l^^  dian  portico,  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  the 
goddefs  of  Peace,  and  to  the  genius  of  Rome  ^^ 
Thefe  monuments  of  arcbite£lure,  the  property 
of  the  Roman  people,  were  adorned  with  the 
mod  beautiful  produ6tions  of  Grecian  painting 
and  fculpture ;  and  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  a 
very  curious  library  was  open  to  the  curiofity 
of  the  learned.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from 
thence  was  fituated  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  It 
was  furrounded  with  a  lofty  portico,  in  the 
form  of  a  quadrangle,  into  which  four  trium- 
phal arches  opened  a  noble  and  fpacioils  en« 
trance:  in  the  centre  arofe  a  column  of  marble, 
whofe  height,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  de* 
noted  the  elevation  of  the  hill  that  had  been  cut 
away.  This  column,  which  ftill  fubfifts  in  its 
ancient  beauty,  exhibited  an  exadt  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Dacian  victories  of  its  founder.  The 
veteran  foldier  contemplated  tlie  ftory  of  his  own 
campaigns,  and  by  an  eaiy  illmiion  of  national 
vanity,  the  peaceful  citisaen  affociated  hiiUfetf  td 
the  honours  of  the  triumph.  All  the  other  quar* 
ters  of  the  capital,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  were  embelliflied  by  the  fame  liberal 
ipirit  of  public  magnificence,  and  were  filled  with 
amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  porticos,  tri* 

^^  Doiuitus  de  Roma  Vetere>  L  ui.  c.  4»  59  6.  Nardini  Roma 
Antica,  I.  iii.  ii,  is^  13.  and  a  MS.  defcription  of  ancient  Rome^ 
by  Bernardus  OriceHariiM}  or  Rucelliit  of  yMch  I  obtained  a  copy 
from  the  library  of  the  Canon  Rkardi  at  Florence.  Two  celebrated 
pi<5lure8  of  Timanthes  and  of  Ph>togenes  are  mentioned  by  Plinyy  as 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace «  and  the  Laocoon  was  found  in  the  badis  of 
Titus. 

umphal 
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umphalarche8,baths,andaquedu£ls9allvaiioufl}r  CHAP, 
conducive  to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  ^^"L^^ 
pleafures  of  the  meaneft  citizen*  The  laft  men- 
tioned of  thofe  ediiices  deferVe  our  peculiar  at- 
tention. The  boldnefs  of  the  enterprife,  the 
folidity  of  the  execution,  and  the  ufes  to  which 
they  were  fubfervient,  rank  the  aquedu^s  among 
the  noblefl  monuments  of  Roman  genius  and 
power.  The  aqueducts  of  the  capital  claim  a 
juft  pre-eminence;  but  the  curious  traveller, 
who,  without  the  light  of  hiftory,  ihould  examine 
thofe  of  Spoleto,  of  Metz,  or  of  Segovia,  would 
very  naturally  conclude,  that  thofe  provincial 
towns  had  formerly  been  the  refidence  of  fome. 
potent  monarch.  The  folitudes  of  Alia  and 
Africa  were  once  covered  with  flouriihing  cities, 
whafe  populoufnefs,  and  even  whofe  exi  Hence, 
was  derived  from  fuch  artificial  fdpplies  of  a 
perennial  flream  of  frefh  water  ''K 

We  have  computed  the  inhabitants,  and  con*  Number 
templated  the  public  works,  of  the  Roman  em-  ^^^^^ 
pire.   The  obiervation  of  the  number  and  great-  cities  of 
nefs  of  its  cities  will  ferve  to  confirm  the  former,  ^^  ^^ 

pire. 

and  to  rafultiply  the  latter.  It  may  not  be  un- 
pleafing  to  colle6b  a  few  fcattered  inilances  rela-i 
tive  to  that  fubje6t,  without  forgetting,  however, 
that  from  the  vanity  of  nations  and  the  poverty 
of  language,  the  vague  appellation  of  city  has 
been  indifferently  bellowed  on  Rome  and  upon 
Laurentum.    I.  Ancient  Italy  is  faid  to  have  con-  ^  Italy. 

7^  Montftucon  I'Antiquite  £xpliquee»  torn,  iv,  p.  i.  1.  i.  c.  9/ 
F^lwettt  hat  compofed  »  very  learned  treatife  on  the  aquedudis  of 
Rome. 

tained 
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CHAP,  tained  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-feven  cities ; 

^  j|*_,^  and  for  whatfoever  aera  of  antiquity  the  expreH 
fion  might  be  intended  ^%  there  is  not  any  reafon 
to  believe  the  country  lefs  populous  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  than  in  that  of  Romulus.  The 
petty  ilates  of  Latium  were  contained  within  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire^  by  whofe  fuperior  in- 
fluence they  had  been  attracted.  Thofe  parts  of 
Italy  which  have  fo  long  langui(hed  under  the 
lazy  t3rranny  of  priefts  and  viceroys,  had  been 
afflicted  only  by  the  more  tolerable  calamities  of 
war;  and  the  firft  iymptoms  of  decay,  which  thejf 
experienced,  were  amply  compenlated  by  the 
rapid  improvements  dfthe  Cifalpine  GauL  The 
Iplendor  of  Verona  may  be  traced  in  its  remains : 
yet  Verona  was  lefs  celebrated  than  Aquileia  or 

Gaul  and    Padua,  Milan  or  Ravenna.     IL  The  fpirit  of 

^^**^  improvement  had  pafled  the  Alps,  and  been  felt 
even  in  the  woods  of  Britain,  which  were  gra^ 
dually  cleared  away  to  open  a  free  fpace  for  con- 
venient and  elegant  habitations.  York  was  the 
feat  of  government;  London  was  already  en- 
riched by  commerce;  and  Bath  was  celebrated 
for  the  falutary  effe^s  of  its  medicinal  waters. 
Gaul  could  boail  of  her  twelve  hundred  cities  '^; 
and  though,  in  the  northern  parts,  many  of  them, 
without  excepting  Paris  itfelf,  were  little  more 
than  the  rude  and  imperfe6t  townihips  of  arifing 
people;    the  fouthem  provinces  imitated  the 

7^  iBlian.  Hilt  Var.  L  ix.  c.  i6.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex« 
ander  Severus.    See  Fabricius^  Biblioth.  Graeca»  L  iv.  c.  ax. 

7^  Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  i6.  The  number^  however)  it  nen- 
tionedi  and  (hould  be  received  with  a  degree  of  latitude* 

15  wealth 
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■wealth  and  elegance  of  Italy  '**♦    Many  were  the  c  H  a  p. 

cities  of  Gaul  J  Marfeilles,  Aries,  Nifmes,  Nar-  , ^^ 

bonne,  Thouloufe,  Bourdeaux,  Autun,  Vienna, 
Lyons,  Langres,  and  Treves,  whofe  ancient  con- 
dition might  fuilain  an  equal,  and  perhaps  ad- 
vantageous comparifon  with  their  prefent  date. 
With  regard  to  Spain,  that  country  flouriihed  as 
a  province,  and  has  declined  as  a  kingdom. 
Exhaufled  by  the  abufe  of  her  ftrength,  by 
America,  and  by  fuperflition,  her  pride  might 
poffibly  be  confounded,  if  we  required  fuch  a 
lift  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  cities,  as  Pliny 
has  exhibited  under  the  reign  of  Vefpafian ". 
ill.  Three  hundred  African  cities  had  once  Afnca. 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Carthage '% 
nor  is  it  likely  that  their  numbers  diminilhed 
under  the  adminiftration  of  the  emperors: 
Carthage  itfelf  rofe  with  new  fplendor  from 
its  aflies;  and  that  capital,  as  well  as  Capua 
and  Corinth,  foon  recovered  all  the  advan- 
tages which  can  be  feparated  from  independent 
fovereignty,  IV.  The  provinces  of  the  eaft  Aiia. 
prefent  the  contraft  of  Roman  magnificence 
with  Turkifti  barbarifm.  The  ruins  of  anti- 
quity fcattered  over  uncultivated  fields,  and 
afcribed,  by  ignorance,  to  the  power  of  magic, 
fcarcely  afford  a  flielt^r  to  the  oppreffed  pea- 
iant  or  wandering  Arab.     Under  the  reign  of 

^•^  Plin,  Hift.  NAtur.  iiL  5. 

^  Plin.  Hift.  Natur,  iii.  3, 4.  iv.  zS'  The  lift  feem«  authentic  and 
accurate:  the  div^on  of  the  provincesy  and  the  difierent  condition  of 
the  cities^  are  minutely  diftinguiihed. 

^  Strabont  Geograph.  LxyiL  p*  ixSy. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Caelars,  the  proper  Alia  alone  contained 
^[^^  five  hundred  populous  cities  %  enriched  with 
all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  refinements  of  art.  Eleven  cities  of  Afia 
had  once  diQ)uted  the  honour  of  dedicating 
a  temple  to  Tiberius,  and  their  refpedtive  me- 
rits were  examined  by  the  fenate  **".  Four 
of  them  were  immediately  reje6ted  as  unequal 
to  the  burden;  and  among  thele  was  Lao-^ 
dicea,  whofe  fplendor  is  ftill  difplayed  in  ita 
ruins  ^'.  Laodicea  cQlled:ed  a  very  confider- 
able  revenue  from  its  fiocks  of  iheep,  cele- 
brated for  the  finenefs  of  their  wool,  and  had 
received,  a  little  before  the  conteft,  a  legacy 
of  above  font  hundred  thoufknd  pounds  by 
the  teflament  of  a  generous  citizen '*•  If  fuch 
was  the  poverty  of  Liaodicea,  what  muft  have 
been  the  wealth  of  thofe  cities,  whofe  claim  ap-' 
peared  preferable,  and  particularly  of  Pergamus^ 
of  Smyrna,  and  of  Epheiits,  who  fo  long  dis- 
puted with  each  other  the  titular  prime^cy  of 


79  Joieph.  de  Bell.  Jiid.  ii.  x6.  Philoftrat.  m  Yit.  Sophift.  1.  ii. 
p.  548.  Edit.  Olear. 

^  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  $$•  I  have  taken  fome  pains  in  confulting 
and  comparing  modem  travellers^  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  thojfe 
eleven  cities  of  Afia ;  feven  or  eight  are  totally  delboyedy  Hypaepei 
Trallesy  Laodicea^  IHum*  HalicamafTus,  Miletua^  Ephefusa  stnd  we 
may  add  Sardes.  Of  the  remaining  three,  Pergamus  is  a  draggling 
village  of  two  or  three  thoufand  inhabitants :  Magnefia,  under  the 
name  of  Guzel-hifTar^  a  town  of  fome  confequence ;  and  Smynuit  a 
great  city»  peopled  by«an  hmidred  thoufand  fouls.  But  even  at 
Smynuty  while  the  Franks  have  maintained  commerce^  the  Turks  have 
ruined  the  arts. 

^^  See  a  very  exaA  and  pleafing  defcriptioii  of  the.  ruins  of  Lao-- 
tf  ceay  in  Chandler's  Travels  through  Afia  Minor,  p.  aa5»  &c. 

''  Stnbo^  U  zii.  p.  866.    He  had  ftudied  at  Trailer. 

Afia? 
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Afia  ''^?    The  capitals  of  Syria  and  Egypt  held  a  c  h  A  P. 
ftill  fuperior  rank  in  the  empire :  Antioch  and      ^i- 
Alexandria  looked  down  with  difdain  on  a  crowd 
of  dependent  cities  ^\  and  yielded,  with  reluc- 
tance to  the  majefty  of  Rome  itfelf. 

All  thefe  cities  were  conne6ired  with  each  Roman 
other,  and  with  the  capital,  by  the  public  high-  ^^^^^ 
ways,  which,  iffuing  from  the  Forum  of  Rome, 
traverfed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and 
were  terminated  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  If  we  carefully  trace  the  diftance  from 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  Rome,  and  from  thence 
to  Jerufalem,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great 
chain  of  communication,  from  the  north- weft 
to  the  fouth-|eaft  point  of  the  empire,  was  drawn 
out  to  the  length  of  four  thoufand  and  eighty 
Roman  miles ''^  The  public  roads  were  accu- 
rately divided  by  mile-ftones,  and  ran  in  a 
dire6t  line  from  one  city  to  another,  with  very 

'^  See  a  Dlflertadon  of  M*  de  Boze,  Mem.  de  I' Academies  torn,  xviii. 
ArifUdes  pronounced  an  oration  which  is  ilill  extant^  to  recommend 
concord  to  the  rival  cities.  ^ 

^*  The  inhabitants  of  Egypty  excluiive  of  Alexandria,  amounted 
to  feven  millions  and  a  half  (Jofeph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  z6.).  Under  the 
military  government  of  the  Mamelukes,  Syria  was  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain iixty  thouiand  villages  (Hifloire  de  Timur  Bee,  U  v.  c.ao.). 

®*  The  followmg  Itinerary  may  ferve  to  convey'  fome  idea  of  the 
direftion  of  the  road,  and  of  the  diftance  between  the  principal 
towns.     I.  From  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  York,  %%%  Roman  miles.  ■ 

II.  London  a»7.  HI.  Rhutupise  or  Sandwich  67.  IV.  The  navi- 
gation ^  to  Boulogne  45.  V.  Rheims  174.  VI.  Lyons  330.  VII. 
Milan  3*4.  VIH.  Rome  426.  IX.  Brundufium  360.  X.  The  navi- 
gation to  Dyrxachlum  40*  XI.  Byzantium  7 1  J.  XII.  Ancyra2S3. 
Xm.  Tarfus  301.  Xnr.  Antioch  141.  XV.  Tyre  »5«.  XVI.  Jeru- 
falem i68.  In  all  4080  Roman,  or  3740  Engliih  miles.  See  the 
Itineraries  publiihed  by  V(^eileling,'hi8  annotations ;  Cale<ind  Stukeley 
for  Britain,  and  M.d'Anville  for  Gaul  and  Italy. 

VOL,  I.  .       G  little 
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CHAP,  little  rcfpe6l  for  the  obftacles  either  of  nature 
^^  ^'  ^  or  private  property.  Mountains  were  perfor- 
ated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the  broadeft 
and  moil  rapid  ilreatns  '\  The  middle  part  of 
the  road  was  raifed  into  a  terrace  which  com- 
manded the  adjacent  country^  confifted  of  le« 
veral  'ftrata  of  fand,  gravel,  and  cement^  and 
was  paved  with  large  ftones,  or  in  fbme  places, 
near  the  capital,  with  granite''.  Such  was 
the  folid  conftrudlion  of  the  Roman  highways, 
whofe  firmnefs  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the 
effort  of  fifteen  centuries.  They  united  the 
fubje6);s  of  the  moil  diilant  provinces  by  an 
ealy  and  familiar  intercourfe  ;  but  their  pri- 
mary object  had  been  to  facilitate  the  marches 
of  the  legions  ;  nor  was  any  country  confidered 
as  completely  fubdued,  till  it  had  been  ren- 
dered, in  all  its  parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and 
Poib.  authority  of  the  conqueror.  The  advantage  of 
receiving  the  earlieft  intelligence,  and  of  con- 
veying their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the 
emperors  to^eftablilh,  throughout  their  exten- 
five  dominions,  the  regular  inilitution  of  pofts  *'• 
Houfes  were  every  where  ere6led  at  the  tiiftance 
only  of  five  or  fix  miles;  each  of  them  was  con- 
flantly  provided  with  forty  horfes,  and  by  the 
help  of  thefe  relays,  it  was  eafy  to  travel  an 

**  Montfaucon,  TAntiquitc  Expliquee  (tom.iv.  p. a.  Li.  c.  5.)  has 
defcribed  the  bridges  of  Nami,  Alcantara,  Nifmes,  &c« 

^^  Bergier  Hiftoire  des  grans  Chemins  de  I'Empire  .Roinaini  I.  ii« 
c.  X— a8. 

*®  Procopius  in  Hift.  Arcana,  c.30.  Berber  Hift.  des  grands  Che- 
mins,  1.  iv.  Codex  Theodofian.  Lviii,  tit^y.  vol.iL  p.5o6—' ];63* 
yftiih  Godefroy's  learned  commentary. 

hundred 
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hundred  miles  in  a  day  along  the  Roman  chap. 
roads  \  The  ufe  of  the  polls  was  allowed  to  ^  "^^^ 
thofe  who  claimed  it  by  an  Iihperial  mandate;  j 

but  though  originally  intended  for  the  public 
fervice,  it  was  fometimes  indulged  to  the  bu- 
finefs  or  conveniency  of  private  citizens*'. 
Nor  was  the  communication  of  the  Roman  Navigf 
empire  lefs  free  and  open  by  fea  than  it  was  **^ 
by  landi  The  provinces  furrounded  and  in- 
clofed  the  Mediterranean :  and  Italy,  in  the 
ihape  of  an  immenfe  promontory,  advanced 
into  the  midft  of  that  great  lake.  The  coafts  of 
Italy  are,  in  general,  deftitute  of  fafe  harbours ; 
but  human  induftry  had  corre6ted  the  deficien- 
cies of  nature;  and  the  artificial  port  of  Oftia, 
in  particular,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber, 
and  formed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  an 
ufeful  monument  of  Roman  greatnefs  '*.  From 
this  port,  which  was  only  fixteen  miles  from  the 
capital,  a  favourable  breeze  frequently  carried 
veffels  in  feven  days  to  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
and  in  nine  or  ten,  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  ^*. 

Whatever  evils  either  reafbn  or  declamation  improve* 
have  imputed  to  extenfive  empire,  the  power  of  ^!^^^ 

^  In  the  time  of  Theodoliusy    Cieiariasy   a  magiibr;Kte  of  high  .  n 

rank)  went  poft  from  Antioch  to  Conftantmople.  He  began  his 
Journey  at  mght,  was  in  Cappadocia  (165  miles  from  Antioch)  the 
enfumg  evening,  and  arrived  at  Coniia9tinople  the  ilxth  day  about 
noon.  The  whole  difiance  was  7^5  Roin«n>  or  665  £ngii£b.  mjles* 
ISee  Libanius  Orat.  xxii*  and  the  Itineraria»  p.  572—581. 

^  Pliny,  though  a  favourite  and  a  miniiler»  made  an  apology  lor 
granting  poft-horfes  to  his  wife  on  the  moft  urgent  bufineis.  Epiftx* 
I2i»  %%%• 

9'  Bergier  Hift.  def  grande  Chemins^  UiT«  c»49. 

I'  Fliii.Hiil.  Natur*  xijui. 

6  a  Rome 
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CHAP.  Rome  was  attended  with  ibme  beneficial  cfonfe-^ 
,  -|-._f  quences  to  mankind ;  and  the  fame  freedom  of 
intheweft.  intercourfe  which  extended  the  vices,  diffufed 
Ss'^Ti.  ^^^^?  ^^^  improvements,  of  focial  life.  In  the 
•mpire.      more  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  the  world  was 
unequally  divided.    The  eaft  was'in  the  itiame- 
morial  poffeffion  of  arts  and  luxury  j  whilft  the 
weft  was  inhabited  by  rude  and  warlike  barba- 
rians^ who  either  difdained  agriculture,  or  to 
whom  it  was  totally  unknown.    Under  the  pro- 
te£lion  of  an  eftablilhed  government,  the  pro>^ 
du6fcions  of  happier  climates,  and  the  indu^ry  of 
more  civilized  nations,  were  gradually  introduced 
into  the  weftern  countries  of  Europe  j  and  the 
natives  were  encouraged,  by  ap  open  ^nd  pro- 
fitable commerce,  to  multiply  the  former,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  latter.     It  would  be  almoft 
impoflible  to  enumerate  all  the*articles,  either  of 
the  animal  or  the  vegetable  reign,  yrhich  were 
fucceffi  vely  imported  into  Europe,  from  Afia  and 
Egypt  ^^  J  but  it  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  dig- 
nity, and  much  lefs  of  the  utility,  of  an  hif- 
torical  work,  flightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the 
introdiic-    principal  heads,     i.  Almoft  all  the  flowers,  the 
fruk^Ac.    ^^^^^9  and  the  fruits,  that  grow  in  our  European 
gardens,  are  of  foreign  extra£tion,which,  in  many 
cafes,  is  betrayed  even  by  their  names :  the  apple 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  when  the  Romans  had 
tafted  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach, 
the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the  orange, 

^^  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  i&troduced 
fome  new  arts  and  produdtioiu  inta  the  neighbourhood  of  Marfeilles 
and  Gadei. 

they 
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they  contented  themfelves  with  applying  to  all  c  H  A  F4 
thefe  new  fruits  the  common  denomination  of  ^,^Ji,_^ 
apple,  difcriminating  them  from  each  other  by 
the  additional  epithet  of  their  country.  2.  In  The  vine. 
the  time  of  Homer,  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  and  mod  probably  in  the  adja- 
cent continent ;  but  it  was  not  improved  by  the 
Ikill^  nor  did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  to  the 
tafle,  of  the  favage  inhabitants  '♦•  A  thoufand 
years  afterwards,  Italy  could  boail,  that  of  the 
fourfcore  moft  generous  and  celebrated  wines, 
more  than  two  thirds  were  produced  from  her 
foil  *^  The  blefSng  was  fbon  communicated  to 
the  Narbonnefe  province  of  Gaul ;  but  fo  intenfe 
was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes,  that ^ 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  thought  impoffible 
to  ripen  the  grapes  in  thofe  parts  of  Gaul*^ 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  gradually  van-  ', 
quiihed ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the 
age  of  the  Antonines'^  3.  The  olive,  in  the  The  oiiye, 
weftern  world,  followed  the  progrefs  of  peace, 
of  which  it  was  confidered  as  the  fymbol.  Two 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both 
Italy  and  Africa  were  ftrangers  to  that  ufeful 
plant;  it  was  naturalized  in  thofe  countries  $  and 

^  See  Homer  Odyff.  1.  ix.  v.  ss^* 

9'  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  xiy. 

^  Str^b.  Geograph.  1.  iv.  p^  423.  The  intenfe  cold  of  a  Gallic 
winter  was  almoft  proverbial  among  the  ancients. 

^  In  the  beginning  of  the  ivth  centurp  the  orator  Eumenius  (Pane* 
gyric.  Veter.  viii.  6.  edit,  Delphin.)  fpeaks  of  the  vines  in  the  territory 
of  Autun,  which  were  decayed  through  age,  and  the  'firft  plantation 
of  which  was  totally  unknown.  The.Pagus  Arebrignus  is  fuppofed 
by  M.  d'Anvilie  io  be  the  dilbid):  of  Beaune>  cdebntted  evto  at  pre** 
&&t,  £9r  ojie'of  the  firft  growths  of  Burgundy.    ' 

^3  .  ^t 
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CHAP,  at  length  carried  into  the  heart  of  Spain  and 
GauL  The  timid  errors  of  4lie  ancients,  that  it 
required  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  could  only 
flourifli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  were 
infenfibly  exploded  by  induftry  and  experience^. 
Flax.  4*  The  cultivation  of  flax  was  tranfported  from 
Egypt  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  whole  country, 
however  it  might  impoverifh  the  particular 
Artificial  lands  on  which  it  was  fown^'.  5.  The  ufe  of 
^^^^^  artificial  grafles  became  familiar  to  the  farmers 
both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  particularly  the 
Lucerne,  which  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
Media '°°.  The  aflured  fupply  of  wholefome 
and  plentiful  food  for  the  cattle  during  winter, 
multiplied  the  number  of  the  flocks  and  herds, 
\i^hich  in  their  turn  contributed  to  the  fertility 
of  the  foih  To  all  thefe  improvements  may  be 
added  an  afiiduous  attention  to  mines  and  fifli- 
eries,  which,  by  employing  a  multitude  of  labo* 
rious  hands,  ferve  to  increafe  the  pleafures  of 
General  the  rich,  and  the  fubfifl^ence  of  the  poor.  The 
plenty,  elegant  treatife  of  Columella  defcribes  the  ad- 
vanced fl:ate  of  the  Spanifli  hufbandry,  under 
the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  famines,  which  fo  frequently  afili£ted 
the  infant  republic,  were  feldom  or  never  expe- 
rienced by  the  extenfive  empire  of  Rome.  The 
accidental  fcarcity,  in  any  fingle  province,  was 
immediately  relieved  by  the  plenty  of  its  more 
fortunate  neighbours. 

9«  Rin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  xv. 
95  Piiiu  Hift.  Natur.  L  xix. 

^  See  the  agreeable  Eflays  on  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Harte,  in  mloth 
he  has  collected  all  that  die  ancients  and  modems  ha^e  laid  of  Lucerne* 

15  Agri- 
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Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufac-  chap* 
tures ;  ifince  the  productions  of  nature  are  the  ,  ^'  ^ 
materials  of  art*    Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  Arts  of 
labour  of  an  induilrious  and  ingenious  people  ^"'^"'T" 
was  varioufly,  but  inceffantly  employed,  in  the 
fervice  of  the  rich.     In  their  drefs,  their  table, 
their  houfes,  and  their  furniture,  the  favourites 
of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of  conveni- 
ency,  of  elegance,  and  of  fplendour,  whatever 
could  foothe  their  pride,  or  gratify  their  fenfua- 
lity.     Such  refinements,  under  the  odious  name 
pf  luxury,  have  been  feverely  arraigned  by  the 
moralifl:s  of  every  age ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
^more  conducive  to  the  virtue,  as  well  as  hap* 
pinefs,  of  mankind,  if  all  poflefl*ed  the  necefla- 
ries,  and  none  the  fuperfluities,  of  life.     But  in 
the  prefent  imperfe6l  condition  of  fociety,  lux-  ^ 

ury,  though  it  may  proceed  from  vice  or  folly, 
feems  to  be  the  only  means  that  can  correal  the 
unequal  diftri^ution  of  property.  The  diligent 
mechanic,  and  the  ficilibl  artift,  who  have  ob- 
tained no  fliare  in  the  divifion  of  the  earth,  re- 
ceive a  voluntaiy  tax  from  the  poffeflTors  of  land; 
and  the  latter  are  prompted,  by  a  fenfe  of  inters 
efl:,  to  improve  thofe  eftates,  with  whofe  produce 
they  may  purchafe  additional  pleafures.  This 
operation,  the  particular  effe^s  of  which  are 
felt  in  every  fociety,  a6ted  with  much  more 
difiufive  energy  in  the  Roman  world.  The  pro- 
vinces would  foon  have  been  exhauiled  of  their 
wealth,  if  the  manufaftures  and  commerce  of 
luxury  had  not  infenfibly  refl;ored  to  the  induf- 
trious  fubjedls,  the  fums  which  were  exa6le4 
04  from 
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CHAP,  from  them  by  the  arms  and  authority  of  Rome# 
As  long  as  the  circulation  was  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  the  empire,  it  imprefled  the  poli- 
tical machine  with  a  new  degree  of  a&ivity,  and 
its  confequences,  ibmetimes  beneficial,  could 
never  become  pernicious. 
Foreign  But  it  is  uo  cafy  talk  to  confine  luxury  within 
*^®-  the  limits  of  an  empire.  The  moft  remote 
countries  of  the  ancient  world  were  ranfacked  to 
fupply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The 
foreft  of  Scythia  afforded  fome  valuable  furs. 
Amber  was  brought  over  land  from  the  fliores  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  Danube ;  and  the  barbarians 
were  aftonilhed  at  the  price  which  they  received 
in  exchange  for  fo  ufelefs  a  commodity"'.  There 
was  a  confiderable  demand  for  Babylonian  car- 
pets and  other  manufa6lures  of  the  Eafl :  but 
the  moft  important  and  unpopular  branch  of 
foreign  trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  and 
India,  Every  year,  about  the  time  of  the  fum* 
mer  folftice,  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
veflels  failed  from  Myos-hormos,  a  port  of  Egypt 
on  the  Red  Sea.  .  By  the  periodical  afliftance  of 
the  Monfoons,  they  traverfed  the  ocean  in  about 
forty  days,  The  coaft  of  Malabar,  or  the  ifland 
of  Ceylon  "*,  was  the  ufual  term  of  their  navi- 
gation, and  it  was  in  thofe  markets  that  the 

**»  Tacit.  Oermania,  c.  45.  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  xxxviil.  11.  The 
latter  obferved  with  fome  humour,  that  even  faihion  had  not  yet  found 
out  the  ufe  of  amber.  Nero  fent  a  Roman  knight 'to  puichaie  great 
quantities  on  the  fpot  where  it  was  produced ;  the  coaft  of  modem 
Pruffia. 

■°*  Called  Tappobana  by  the  Romans,  and  Screndib  by  the  Arabs^ 
It  v^  difcovered  under  the  reign  of  Claudius;  and  gradually'becam^ 
tbe  principal  nuut  of  the  Eail. 

merchants 
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merchants  from  the  more  remote  countries  of  C  H  A^ 
Afia  expe^ed  their  arrival.     The  return  of  the 
fleet  of  Egypt  was  fixed  to  the  months  of  De^ 
cember  or  January;  and  as  foon  as  their  rich 
xrargo  had  been  tranfported,  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had 
defcended  that  river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  it  was 
poured,  without  delay,  into  the  capital  of  the 
empire  *°^    The  objedls  of  oriental  traffic  were 
fplendid  and  trifling ;  filk,  a  pound  of  which  was 
eileemed  not  inferior  in  value  to  a  pound  of 
gold  *°*;  precious  fl^nes,  among  which  the  pearl 
claimed  the  firft  rank  after  the  diamond '°^;,  and 
a  variety  of  aromatic^,  that  were  confumed  in 
religious  worfliip   and  the  pomp  of  funerals* 
The  labour  and  rifle  of  the  voyage  was  rewarded 
with  almofl:  incredible  profit ;  but  the  profit  was 
made  upon  Roman  fubjedts,  and  a  few  indlvi-^ 
duals  were  enriched  at  the  expence  of  the  Pub^ 
He.     As  the  natives  of  Arabia  and  India  were  GoW  an* 
contentedwith  the  productions  and  manufactures  ^^^* 
of  their  own  country,  filver,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Romans,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  t>nly  inflru^ 
ment  of  commerce.     It  was  a  complaint  worthy 
of  the  gravity  of  the  fenate,  that  in  the  purfiiit 
pf  female  ornaments,  the  wealth  of  the  ftate 

^^^  PJin.  Hift.  Natur.  !.  vi,     Strabo,  1.  xvii. 

'^^  Hiit.  Auguft.  p*  224.  >  A  filk  garment  was  confidered  as  an 
ornament  to  a  woman^  but  as  a  difgrace  to  a  man. 

'^^  The  two  great  pearl  fiiheries  were  the  fame  as  at  prefent^  Qrmuz 
and  Cape  Comorin*  As  well  as  we  can  compare  ancient  with  modem 
geography,  Rome  was  fupplied  with  diamonds  froin  the  mine  o^ 
Jumelpury  in  Bengal;  which  is  defcribed  in  the  Voyages  de  TaTemieri 
|tom,.  ii.  p^aSi.  / 

was 
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CHAP,  was  irrecoverably  given  away  to  foreign  and  boil 
^  °'_  ^  tile  nations  *°*.  The  annual  lofe  is  computed, 
by  a  writer  of  an  inquifitive  but  cenfbrious  teni« 
per,  at  upwards  of  eight  hundred  thouland 
pounds  fterling  '*^'.  Such  was  the  ftyle  of  dif- 
content,  brooding  over  the  dark  profpedb  of  ap^ 
proaching  poverty.  And  yet  if  we  compare  the 
proportion  between  gold  and  filver  as  it  flood  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  and  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  reign 
of  Conflantine,  we  Ihall  difcover  within  that 
period  a  very  confiderable  increafe  *"••  There  is 
not  the  leafl  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  gold  was 
become  more  fcarcej  it  is  therefore  evident  that 
filver  was  grown  more  common  ;  that  whatever 
might  be  the  amount  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian 
exports,  they  were  far  from  exhaufling  the  wealth 
of  the  Roman  world ;  and  that  the  produce  of 
the  mines  abundantly  fupplied  the  demands  of 
commerce^. 
CJeneral  Notwithflauding  the  propenfjty  of  mankind 

fcKcity.  j^  exalt  the  pafl,  and  to  depreciate  the  prefent, 
the  tranquil  and  profperous  flate  of  the  empire 
was  warmly  felt,  and  honeflly  confefled,  by  the 
provincials  as  well  as  Romans.  "They  acknow- 
"  ledged  that  the  true  principles  of  focial  life, 
"  laws,  agriculture,  and  fcience,  which  had  been 
^*  firfl  invented  by  the  wifdom  of  Athens,  were 
*'  now  firmly  eflablifhed  by  the  power  of  Rome, 

'°^  Tacit.  Annal.  lii.  51.     In  a  fpeech  of  Tiberius. 

'^  PHn.  Hift.  Natur.  xii.  xS.  In  another  place  he  computes  half 
that  fum ;  Q^ingenties  H.  S.  for  India  exduiive  of  Arabia. 

*••  The  proportion  which  wsis  i  to  10,  and  i»J,  rofe  to  X4|>  the 
kga}  regulation  of  ConAantlne.  See  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  ancient 
Coin^  C.J. 

«  under 
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*<  under  M^hofe  aufpicious  influence  the  fierceil  c  H  AP« 
"  barbarians  were  united  by  an  equal  govern-  .  "'  , 
^'  ment  and  common  language.  They  affirm, 
*'  that  with  the  improvement  of  arts,  the  human 
"  ipecies  was  vifibly  multiplied.  They  cele- 
**  brate  the  increafing  iplendour  of  the  cities, 
"  the  beautiful  face  of  the  country,  cultivated 
*'  and  adorned  like  an  immenfe  garden ;  and 
**  the  long  feftival  of  peace,  which  was  enjoyed. 
**  by  fo  many  nations,  forgetful  of  their  an^cient 
"  animofities,  and  delivered  from  theapprehen- 
*'  fion  of  future  danger**^.'*  Whatever  fut 
picions  may  be  fuggefted  by  the  air  of  rhetoric 
and  declamation,  which  feems  to  prevail  in  thefe 
paflages,  the  fubftaoce  of  them  is  perfeftly  agree- 
able to  hiftoric  truth. 

It  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  the  eyes  of  contem-  Decline  <rf 
poraries  ihould  difcover  in  the  public  felicity  the  *^^"™^®' 
latent  caufes  of  decay  and  corruption .  This  long 
peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the  Ro- 
mans, introduced  a  flow  and  fecret  poifon  into  the 
vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were 
gradually  reduced  to  the  fame  level,  the  fire 
of  genius  was  extinguiflied,  and  even  the  mili- 
tary fpirit  evaporated,  x  The  natives  of  Europe 
were  brave  and  robuft.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Illyricum,  fupplied  the  legions  with  excel- 
lent foldiers,  and  conflituted  the  real  ftrength 
of  the  monarchy.  Their  perfonal  valour  remain- 
ed, but  they  no  longer  poflefled  that  public  cou- 
rage which  is  nouriflied  by  the  love  of  independ« 

'^  Among  many  other  paflages^  feeFlmy  (HHLNatur.  iii*  s»)9 
Ariftides  (de  Urbe  Romi)>  and  TertuUian  (de  Axam&f  c.  30.). 

ence. 
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c  H_AP.  6nce,  the  fenfe  of  national  honour,  the  prefence 
of  danger,  and  the  habit  of  command.    They 
received  laws  and  governors  from  the  will  of 
their  fovereign,  and  trufted  for  their  defence  to 
a  mercenary  army.      The  pofterity  of   their 
boldeft  leaders  was  contented  with  the  rank  of 
citizens  and  fubje£ts.     The  moil  afpiring  fpirits- 
reforted  to  the  court  or  ftandard  of  the  empe-- 
rors ;  and  the  deferted  provinces,  deprived  of 
political  ftrength  or  union,  infenfibly  funk  into* 
the  languid  indifference  of  private  life. 

tf  geniM.  The  love  of  letters,  almoft  infeparable  from' 
peace  and  refinement,  was  faOiionable  among  the 
fubje6ls  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  who  were 
themfelyes  men  of  learning  and  curiofity.  It  was 
diffufed  over  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire  ; 
the  moft  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired 
a  tafte  for  rhetoric;  Homer  as  well  as  Virgil 
were  tranfcribed  and  ftudied  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube;  and  the  moil  liberal  rewards 
fought  out  the  fainteil  glimmerings  of  literary 
merit  "*'.     The  fciences  of  phyfic  and  aftronomy 

"^  Herodes  Atticus  gave  the  fophift  Polemo  above  eight  dbojoiand 
pounds  for  three  declamations.  See  Philoftrat.  Li.  p.  55$.  The 
Antpnines  founded  a  fchcol  at  Athens^  in  which  profefibrs  of  grun- 
mar,  rhetoric^  politics^  and  the  four  great  feifls  of  phUpfophy  were  main-, 
t^ned  at  the  public  expcnce  for  the  inftrudlion  of  youth.  The  falary 
of  a  philofopher  was  ten  thouiand  drachmae,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  Similar  eftabliihments  were  formed  in  the* 
other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  See  Lucian  in  Eunuch,  tom.  ii. 
p.  353.  edit«  Reitz.  Philoftrat^  1.  ii.  p.  566.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  az. 
Dion  Cafiiusy  1.  Ixxi.  p.  ZZ95«  Juvenal  himfelf,  in  a  morole  iatire» 
which  in  every,  line  betrays  his  own  difappointment  and  e^vy^  is  obligtd^ 
]iowevei>  to  fiiy, 

•    —  O  Juvenesy  circumfpicit  ct  agitat  vo8> 
Materiamque  fibi  Pucis  indulgentia  quserit. 

Satir»vii..ipf 

were 
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were  fuccefsfuUy  cultivated  by  the  Greeks ;  the  chap. 
obfervations  of .  Ptolemy  and  the  writings   of    ^'_ 
Galen  are  ftudied  by  thofe  who  have  improved 
their    difcoveries  and  corrected  their  errors; 
but  if  we  except  the  inimitable  Lucian,  this 
age 'of  indolence  paffed  away  without  having 
produced  a  fingle  writer,  of  original  genius,  or 
who  excelled  in  the  arts  of  elegaht  compofition. 
The  authority  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  of  Zeno 
and  Epicurus,  ftill  reigned  in  the  fchools ;  and 
their  fyftems,  tranfmitted  with  blind  deference 
from  one  generation   of  difciples  to  another, 
precluded  every  generous  attempt  to  exercife 
the  powers,  or  enlarge  the  limits,  of  the  human 
mind.     The  beauties  of  the  poets  arid  orators, 
inftead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own,  inlpired 
only  cold  and  fervile  imitations :  or  if  any  ven- 
tured to  deviate  from  thofe  models,  they  de- 
viated at  the  lam€5  time  from  good  fenfe  and 
propriety.    On  the  revival  of  letters,  the  youth- 
ful vigour  of  the  imagination,  after  a  long  re- 
pofe,  national  emulation,  a  new  religion,  new 
languages,  and  a  new  world,  called  forth  the 
genius    of  Europe.      But   the  provincials  of 
Rome,  trained  by  an  uniform  artificial  foreign 
education,  were  engaged  in    a  very  unequal 
competition  with  thofe  bold  ancients,  who,  by 
expr^ffing  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native 
tongue,   had  already  occupied  every  ^lace  of 
honour.     The  name  of  Poet  was  almoft  for- 
gotten;   that  of  Orator  was   ufurped  by  the 
fophifts.     A  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of 
commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  the  decline  of  genius  was  foon  followed  by 
the  corruption  of  tafte. 

The  fublime  Longinus,  who  in  ibmewhat  a 

'^y*  later  period,  and  in  the  court  of  a  Syrian  Queen, 
preferved  the  fpirit  of  ancient  Athens,  obierves 
and  laments  this  degeneracy  of  his  contempp- 
raries,  which  debafed  their  fentiments,  ener^ 
vated  their  courage,  and  deprefled  their  talents. 
••  In  the  lame  manner,"  fays  he,  "  as  fome 
*^  children  always  remain  pigmies,  whofe  infant 
*«  limbs  have  been  too  clofely  confined ;  thus 
•*  our  tender  minds,  fettered  by  the  prejudices 
*^  and  habits  of  a  juft  fervitude,  are  unable  to 
<<  expand  themfelves,  or  to  attain  that  well- 
**  proportioned  greatnels  which  we  admire  in 
"  the  ancients;  who,  living  under  a  popular 
"  government,  wrote  with  the  fame  freedom  as 
*«  they  a6ted  "'.'*  This  diminutive  ftature  of 
mankind,  if  we  purfue  the  metaphor,  was  daily 
finking  below  the  old  ilandard,  and  the  Roman 
world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies; 
when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke  in, 
and  mended  the  puny  breed.  They  reftored  a 
manly  Ipirit  of  freedom;  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  ten  centuries,  freedom  became  the 
happy  parent  of  tafie  and  fcience. 

V  ■"  Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  43.  p.  2^9.  edit.  Toll.   Here  too  we  may 

fay  of  Longinusy  *^  his  own  example  fbengthena  all  his  laws."  In- 
ilead  of  propofing  his  fentiments  with  a  manly  boldnefsy  he  infinuatet 
them  with  die  moil  guarded  caution ;  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  a 
friendy  and  as  far  as  we  can  coiled  from  a  corrupted  text^  makes  a 
jfl^ew  of  refuting  them  himfelf • 
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CHAP.   HI. 

Of  the  Con/iituiion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
Age  of  the  Antonines. 

T'HE  obvious  definition  of  a  monarchy  feems  chap. 
to  be  that  of  a  ilate,  in  which  a  fingle  per-  ^  ^'  ^ 
fon,  by  whatfoever  name  he  may  be  diftinguilhed,  idea  of  a 
is  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  ™<»»rchy. 
management  of  the  revenue,  and  the  command 
of  the  army.     But,  unlefs  public  liberty  is  pro- 
te6ted  by  intrepid  and  vigilant  guardians,  the 
authority  of  fo  formidable  a  magiftrate  will  foon 
degenerate  into  defpotifm.     The  influence  of  * 
the  clergy,  in  an  age  of  fuperftition,  might  be 
ulefully  employed  to  aflert  the  rights  of  man^ 
kind;  but  fo  intimate  is  the  connexion  between 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  that  the  banner  of  the 
church  has  very  fpldom  been  feen  on  the  fide  of 
the  people.     A  martial  nobility  and  fi;ubbom 
commons,  poflefled  of  arms,  tenacious  of  pro- 
perty, and  collected  into  conftitutional  aflbm- 
blies,  form  the  only  balance  capable  of  pyeferv- 
ing  a  free  confl;itution  againft  enterprizes  of  an 
afpiring  prince. 

Every  barrier  of  the  Roman  confl:itution  had  Situatiou 

•been  levelled  by  the  vaft  ambition  of  the  Die-  «^A"s«^- 
'  *'  tiv« 

tator;  every  fience  had  been  extirpated  by  the 

cruel  hand  of  the  Triumvir.     After  the  vi6tory 

of  Afilium,    the   fate    of  the   Roman  world 

depended  on  the  will  of  Oftavianus,  furnamed 

Csefitr, 
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Caefar,  by  his  uncle's  adoption,  and  aflerwardiS 
Augullus,  by  the  flattery  of  the  fenate.  The 
conqueror  was  at  the  head  of  forty-four  veteran 
legions  %  confcious  of  their  own  flrength,  and 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  conftitution,  habituated, 
during  twenty  years  civil  war,  to  every  a6l  of 
blood  and  violence,  and  paffionately  devoted  to 
the  houfe  of  Caeflar,  from  whence  alone  they  had 
received,  and  expefibed,  the  moil  lavifti  rewards. 
The  provinces,  long  opprefled  by  the  minifters 
of  the  republic,  fighed  for  the  government  of  a 
iingle  perfon,  who  would  be  the  mailer,  not  the 
accomplice,  of  thofe  petty  tyrants.  The  people 
of  Rome,  viewing,  with  a  fecret  pleafiire,  the 
humiliation  of  the  ariilocracy,  demanded  only 
bread  and  public  ihows;  and  were  fupplied  with 
both  by  the  liberal  hand  of  Augufl:us.  The  rich 
and  polite  Italian^,  who  had  almoil  univ  erfally 
embraced  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus,  enjoyed 
the  prefent  bleffings  of  eafe  and  tranquillity,  and 
fuffered  not  the  pleafing  dream  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  memory  of  their  old  tumultuous  freedom. 
With  its  power,  the  fenate  had  loil  its  dignity ; 
•many  of  the  moil  noble  families  were  extinft. 
The  republicans  of  fpirit  and  ability  had  periihed 
in  the  iield  of  battle,  or  in  the  profcription. 
The  door  of  the  aflTembly  had  been  defignedly 
left  open,  for  a  mixed  multitude  of  more  than 
a  thoufand  perfons,  who  reflected  diigrace  upon 
their  rank,  inilead  of  deriving  honour  from  it\ 

*  Orofiusy  vi.  i8. 

^  Julius  Caeiar  introduced  (bidieitt  firtngen,  and  lialf4)arbariaiii» 
into  the  fenate.  (Sueton.  in  Caefar.  c«  77.  So*}  The  abl^e  became 
imi  more  fcandalous  after  his  death. 

xo  the 
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The  reformation  of  the  fenate  waii  one  of  the  chap; 
,;firft  fteps  in  which  Auguftus  laid  afide  the  ty-  ,  ^_  ^ 
rant  andprofefled  himfelf  the  father  of  his  coun*  be  reforms 
try.    He  was  elected  cenfor;  and,  in  concert  ^*  ^*^**' 
with  his  faithful  Agrippa,  he  examined  the  lift 
of  the  fenators,  expelled  a  few  members,  whofe 
vices  or  whofe  obftinacy  required  a  public  ex- 
ample, perfuaded  near  two  hundred  to  prevent 
the  ihame  of  an  expulfion  by  a  voluntary  retreat^ 
railed  the  qualification  of  a  fenator  to  about  ten 
thouland  pounds,  created  a  fufficient  number  of 
Patrician  families,  and  accepted  for  himfelf  the 
honourable  title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  which 
had  always  been  beftowed,  by  the  cenfors,  on 
the  citizen  the  mod  eminent  for  his  honours  and 
fervices^     But  whilft  he  thus  reftored  the  dig- 
nity, he  deftroyed  the  independence,  of  the  fe* 
nate.     The  principles  of  a  free  conftitution  are 
irrecoverably  loft,  when  the  legiflative  power  is 
nominated  by  the  executive. 

Before  an  afl'emblythus  modelled  and  pre-  Refignshb 
pared,  Auguftus  pronounced  a  ftudied  oration,  ^^^ 
which  difplayed  his  patriotifm,  and  difguiied  his 
ambition.    ^^  He  lamented,  yet  exeufed,  his  paft 
*«  condu6l.      Filial  piety  had  required  at  his 
^^  hands  the  revenge  of  his  faiher^s  murder ;  the 
^^  humanity  of  his  own  nature  had  fometimes 
*^  given  way  to  the  ftern  laws  of  neceffity,  and 
**  to  a  forced  connexion  with  two  unworthy  coU 
**  leagues:  as  long  as  Antony  lived,  the  republic. 
*'  forbad  him  to  abandon  her  to  a  degenerate 

^  Dion  Cai&ufy  1.  liiu  p.  693.    Sutttonlus  in  Au^fi.  c.  55. 

VOL.  I.  H  "  Roman, 
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0  HA  P^  ««  Rdman,  and  a  barbarian  Queen.   Hft  was  fiOw 

v_r^  «  at  liberty  to  latisfy  his  duty  and  his  indinatidn. 

<<  He  iblemnly  reftofed  the  fenate  and  people  to 

^^  all  theif  ancient  rights;  ifid  wifbed  6nly  to 

^*  iniAgle  with  the  crowd  of  hia  fellow  citiz6ns» 

^^  and  to  ihare  the  bleflings  which  he  had  ob^ 

"  tained  for  his  countr)r\" 

h  pwvaa.       It  would  re(]uire  the  pen  of  Tacitui  (if  Taci^ 

refiTi^V''  ^^^  ^^  affifted  at  this  affembly)  to  defcribfe  the 

under  the   various  emotioHs  of  the  fenate ;  thofe  that  were 

thieofEm- fyppj.^fl-gj    and  thofe  that  were  affefted.     It 

peror  or  *  * 

GenenO.  was  daugerous  to  truft  the  fincerity  of  Augullus ; 
to  feem  to  diftrufl  it^  was  Hill  more  dangerous* 
The  refpedtive  advantages  of  monarchy  and  a 
tepubllc  have  often  divided  fpeculative  inquirers  ; 
'  the  prefent  greatnefs  of  the  Roman  ftate,  the 
corruption  of  manners,  and  the  licence  of  the 
foldiers,  fupplied  new  arguments  to  the  advo« 
cates  of  monarchy ;  and  thefe  general  views  of 
government  were  again  warped  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  each  individual.  Amidil  this  con- 
iufion  of  fentiments,  the  anfwer  of  the  fenate 
was  unanimous  and  decifive.  They  refufed  to 
accept  the  refignation  of  Augullus  ;  they  con*^ 
jured  him  not  to  d(^fert  the  republic  which  he 
had  faved.  After  a  decent  refiftance^  the  crafty 
tyrant  fubinitted  td  the  orders  of  the  fenate; 
and  cdnfented  to  receive  the  government  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  general  command  of  the 
Rntnan  armies,  under  the  well-known  named  of 

^  Dion  (1.  lili.p.  698.)  gives  us  a  prolix  and  bombaft  fpeech  on 
this  great  qccafioa.     I  have  borrowed  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  the 

geheral  langtiage  of  Auguihis. 

Proconsul 
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Proconsul  and  IMPERATOR^  But  he  would  re-  c  h  a  p. 
ceive  them  only  for  ten  years.  Even  before  ,  Pl  ^ 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  hoped  that  the 
wounds  of  civil  difcord  would  be  completely 
healed,  and  that  the  republic,  reftored  to  its 
priftine  health  and  vigour,  would  no  longer  re*» 
quire  the  dangerous  interpofition  of  fb  extra- 
ordinary a  magiftrate.  The  memory  of  this 
comedy,  repeated  feveral  times  during  the  life 
of  Auguftus,  was  preferved  to  the  laft  ag6s  of 
the  empire,  by  the  peculiar  pomp  with  which 
the  perpetual  monarchsof  Rome  always  folemniz- 
ed  the  tenth  years  of  their  reign*. 

Without  any  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Power  of 
conftitution,  the  general  of  the  Roman  armies  leu^*** 
might  receive  and  exercife  an  authority  almoil 
defpotic  over  the  foldiers,  the  enemies,  and  the 
fubjefts  of  the  republic.  With  regard  to  the 
foldiers,  the  jealoufy  of  freedom  had,  even  from 
the  earlieft  ages  of  Rome,  given  way  to  the 
hopes  of  conqxieft,  and  a  juft  fenfe  of  military 
difcipline.  The  dictator,  or  conful,  had  a  right 
to  command  the  fervice  of  the  Roman  youth  ; 
and  to  punilh  an  obflinate  or  cowardly  difobe* 
dience  by  the  moft  fevere  and  ignominious  pe- 
nalties, by  ftriking  the  offender  out  of  the  lift  of 
citizens,  by  confifcating  his  property,  and  by 

*  Imperator  (from  which  we  have  derived  Emperor)  fignified  under 
the  republic  no  more  than  generah  and  was  emphatically  bellowed  by 
the  foldiersy  when  on  the  field  of  battle  they  proclaimed  their  vi<Stori« 
ous  leader  worthy  of  that  title.  When  the  Roman  emperors  aflumed 
it  in  that  fenfe^  they  placed  it  after  their  name^  and  marked  how  T>ften 
tbeyhadukcnit.  QQOArr    h 

*Dion,l.liii-p.7«JfAe.  DacJ^OO   A 

^H  2  felling 
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CHAP,  felling  his  perfon  into  flavery'.  The  mod  facred 
™'  rights  of  freedom,  confirmed  by  the  Porcian  and 
Sempronian  laws,  were  fufpended  by  the  military 
eug^ement.  In  his  camp  the  general  exercis- 
ed an  abfolute  power  of  life  and  death ;  his  jurif!- 
di&ion  was  not  confined  by  any  forms  of  trial, 
or  rules  of  proceeding,  and  the  execution  of  the 
ientence  was  immediate .  and  without  appeal^ 
The  choice  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  was  regu- 
larly decided  by  the  legiflative  authority.  The 
moil  important  refolutioqs  of  peace  and  war 
were  ferioufly  debated  in  the  fenate,  and  (blemn- 
ly  ratified  by  the  people.  But  when  the  arms 
of  the  legions  were  carried  to  a  great  dillance 
from  Italy,  the  generals  aiTumed  the  liberty  of 
directing  them  againft  whatever  people,  and  in 
whatever  manner  they  judged  mo(l  advanta- 
geous for  the  public  fervice.  It  was  from 
the  fuccefs,  not  from  the  juftice,  of  their  en- 
terprifes,  that  they  expelled  the  honors  of  a 
triumph.  In  the  ufe  of  vifilory,  efpecially  after 
they  were  no  longer  controlled  by  the  com- 
miffioners  of  the  fenate,  they  exercifed  the  moft 
unbounded  defpotifm.  When  Pompey  com- 
manded in  the  eait,  he  rewarded  his  foldiers  and  - 
allies,  dethroned  princes,  divided  kingdoms, 
founded  colonies,  and  difl^ributed  the  treafures 
of  Mithridates.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  ob- 
tained, by  a  linglc  a6t  of  the  fenate  and  people, 

^  Livy  Epitom.  1.  xiv,     Valer.  Maxim,  vi.  3. 
®  See  in  the  viiith  book  of  Livy,  the  condu^  of  Manlius  Torqua- 
tus  and  Papirius  Curfor.     They  violated  the  laws  of  nature  and  hu- 
manity) but  they  ailerted  thofe  of  military  difcipline ;  and  the  people# 
who  abhorred  the  acfUon^  was  obliged  to  reljpe^  the  principle. 

15  the 
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the  dniverfal  ratification  of  all  his  proceed- 
ing8%  Such  was  the  power  over  the  foldiers, 
and  over  the  enemies  of  Rome^  which  was 
either  granted  to,  or  afTumed  by,  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  republic.  They  were,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  governors,  or  rather  monarchs, 
of  the.  conquered  provinces,  united  the  civil 
with  the  military  charafter,  adminiftered  juftice 
as  well  as  the  finances,  and  exercifed  both  the 
executive  and  legiflative  power  of  the  ilate* 

From  what  has  been  already  obferved  in  the  xieut«* 
firft  chapter  in  this  work,  fome  notion  may  be  nantsof  the 
formed  of  the  armies  and  provinces  thus  in-  ^"^^^^ 
trufted  to  the  ruling  hand  of  Auguftus.     But  as 
it  was  impoffible  that  he  could  perfonally  com- 
mand the  legions^  of  fo  many  diilant  frontiers, 
he  was  indulged  by  the  fenate,  as  Pompey  had 
already  been,  in  the  permiffion  of  devolving  the 
execution  of  his  great  office  on  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  lieutenants.     In  rank  and  authority  thefe 
officers  feemed  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  pro- 
confuls ;   but  their  ilation  was  dependent  and 
precarious.     They  received  and  held  their  com-* 
miffions  at  the  will  of  a  fuperior,  to  whofe  au* 
Jpicioits  influence  the  merit  of  their  adlions  was 


'  By  die  laviih  but  unconfbralned  fuffiages  of  the  people,  Pompey 
had  obtained  a  military  cMnmand  fcarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Atiguf- 
tus.  Among'  the  extraordinary  adls  of  power  executed  by  the  for- 
mery  we  may  remark  the  foundation  of  twenty-nine  cities,  and  the 
diftribution  of  three  or  four  millions  fterling  to  hix  troops.  The  ra- 
tification of  his  adls  met  with  fome  oppofition  and  delays  in  the  fe» 
nate.  See  Plutarch^  Appian>  Dion  Cafiiusi  and  the  firit  book  of  the 
tpiftles  to  Atticus. 


H  3  legally 
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CHAP,  legally  attributed  ""•    They  were  the  repreienta- 
^  ^  ^  tivesof  the  Emperor.    TEe  Emperor  alone  was 
the  general  of  the  republic,  and  his  juriiiiiftion^ 
i^ivil  as  well  as  military,  extended  over  all  the 
conquefts  of  Rome*    It  was  fome  iktisfaftion^ 
however,  to  the  fenate,  that  he  always  delegated 
his  power  to  the  members  of  their  body.    The 
imperial  lieutenants  were  of  confular  or  prae- 
torian dignity;  the  legions  were  commanded 
by  fenators,  and  the  praefeAure  of  Egypt  was 
the  only  important  truft  committed  to  a  Roman 
knight. 
Diviiion  of      Within  fix  days  after  Auguftus  had  been  com- 
^  ^"he-  P*^^^^  ^^  accept  fu  very  liberal  a  grant,  he  refol  ved 
tween  the   to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  fenate  by  an  eaiy  fa« 
Emperor     crifice..   He  reprefented  to  them,  that  they  had 
nate.     ^  enlarged  his  powers,  even  beyond  that  degree 
which  might  be  required  by  the  melanelu>ly 
condition  of  the  times.    They  had  not  permit* 
ted  him  to  refufe  the  laborious  command  of  the 
armies  and  the  frontiers ;  but  he  muft  infift  on 
being  allowed  to  reftore  the  more  peaceful  and 
fecure  provinces,  to  the  mild  adminiftration  of 
the  civil  magiftrate.     In  the  divifion  of  the  pro- 
vinces, Auguftus  provided  for  his  own  power, 
and  for  the  dignity  of  the  republic.     The  pro- 
confuls  of  the  fenate,  particularly  tbo&  of  Afia, 

^  Under  tlie  commonwealth)  a  triumph  could  only  be  claimed  by 
the  general,  who  was  authorized  to  take  the  Aulpices  In  the  najnc 
of  the  people.  By  an  exaA  confequence^drawn  from  this  pmipte 
of  policy  and  re&gion,  the  triumph  was  relerved  to  the  Empecor ;  and 
hit  moft  fuccefsful  lieutenants  were  latisfied  with  fome  marks  q(  Sr- 
tin^iony  whichy  under  the  name  of  triumphal  honoursi  w«re  invented 
in  their  fivoor. 

j  1 6  Greece, 
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Greece,  and  AfVica,  enjoya4  &  mor^  honourable  chap. 
charad^er  than  the  lieutenants  of  the  Epnperor,  ^  j^^ 
who  commanded  in  (3aul  or  Syria.  The  former 
were  attended  by  liSlors,  the  latter  by  ibldiers. 
A  law  was  paflbd,  that  wherever  the  Emperor 
was  prefent,  his  extraordinary  commiAon  (houldl 
fuperfede  the  ordinary  jurifiii&ion  of  the  gover*- 
nor ;  a  cuftom  was  introduced^  that  the  pew 
eonquefts  belonged  to  the  Iniperial  portion ;  and 
it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  the  authority  pf  the 
Prince,  the  favourite  epithet  of  Auguftus,  was 
the  fame  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

In  return  for  this  imaginary  eonceflion,  Aiir  The  for- 
guftus  obtained  an  important  privilege,  which  ^^efhu 
rendered  him  mafterof  Ilome  and  Italy.     By  miUtary 
a  dangerous  exception  to  the  ancient  maxims,  and  guards 
he  was  -authori^d  tp  preferve  his  military  eom*  in  Rome 
mand,  fupported  by  a  numerops  body  of  guards;  ^^^^' 
even  in  time  of  pisaee,  and  in  the  iUfirt  pf  tha  ' 
capital.     His  command,  indeed,  was  confined 
to  thofe  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  the  fef* 
vice  by  the  military  oath ;  but  fuch  was  the 
propeniity  of  the  Romans  to  fervitude,  that  the 
oath  was  voluntarily  taken  by  the  magiftrates, 
the  iehators,  and  the  eijiieftrian  ard#r,  iiil  t!ie 
homage  of  fl^tti^ry  w»»  ijifcnfitt/   CP»y^t«4 
into  an  annual  and  folemn  proteftatien  o£  & 

AltJjQugh  Ai^ftuscpo^ere4AJ»|li$»f7fer^  2dS!L. 
as  the  6rmsA  feafidatlAa,  he  mi&ty  M)e^e4  U9  ^daT  ^' 
as  a  very  odious  inftrumi^nt  of  government.    It  powen. 
was  mors  aer»§sliM  tphis  Ua^Xf  asw§ll  a» 
to  Us  policy,  to  reign  under  the  venerable  names 

H  4  of 
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c  H  A  P<  of  ancient  magiftracy^  and  artfully  to  coIIeA,  itt 
j^  ^  his  own  perfon,  all  the  fcattered  rays  of  civil  jurill 
didlion.  With  this  view,  he  permitted  the  fenate 
to  confer  upon  him^  for  his  life^  the  powers  of 
the  confular"  and  tribunitian  offices '%  which 
were,  in  the  fame  manner,  continued  to  all  his 
fucceflbrs*  The  confuls  had  fucceeded  to  the 
Kings  of  Rome,  and  reprefented  the  dignity  of 
the  flate«  They  fUperintended  the  ceremonies 
of  religion,  levied  and  commanded  the  legions, 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambafladors,  and  pre* 
fided  in  the  aflemblies  both  of  the  fenate  and 
people*  The  general  controul  of  the  finances 
was  intruded  to  their  care ;  and  though  they 
feldom  had  leifure  to  adminifter  juftice  in  per^ 
fon,  they  were  confidered  as  the  fupreme  guar- 
dians of  law,  equity,  and  the  public  peace.  Such 
was  their  ordinary  jurifdi3;ion ;  but  whenever  the 
fenate  empowered  the  firll  magiftrate  to  confult 
the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  railed 
by  that  degree  above  the  laws,  and  exercifed,  in 
the  defence  of  liberty,  a  temporary  defpotifm'^. 

The 


''  Ckero  (dc  Legibus»  uL  $•)  gives  tlie  eoiifular  office  the  name 
df  Rtgiapoteftoj  :  and  Polybius  (L  vL  c.  3.)  obfcrves  three  powers  in 
the  Roman  Confiitution.  The  monaiichical  was  reprefented  and  ex- 
ercifed by  the  Confuls* 

"  As  the  tribunitian  power  (diftindl  from  the  annual  office)  waa 
firft  invented  for  the  DidUtor  Caeiar  (Diony  L  xliv*  p.  384.}>  we  may 
eafily  conceive  that  it  was  given  as  a  reward  for  having  fo  nobly 
aflertedf  by  annst  the  facred  rights  df  the  tribunes  and  people.  See 
his  own  commentariest  de  BelL  CiviL  1.  i. 

'^  Auguftus  exercifed  nine  annual  conftdfhips  without  interrup- 
tioa. '  He  then  ftioft  artfully  itfiiled  that  magifiricy,  as  well  as  the 

diAatoiw 
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The  chara6ier  of  the  tribunes  was,  in  every  fe-  c  h  a  p. 
i^e6t,  different  from  that  of  the  confuis.  The  ^' 
appearance  of  the  former  was  modeil  and  hum- 
ble ;  but  their  perfons  were  facred  and  inviolable. 
Their  force  was  fuited  rather  for  oppolition  than 
for  action.  They  were  inftituted  to  defend  the 
opprefTed,  to  pardon  offences,  to  arraign  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  and,  when  they  judged  it 
neceffary,  to  flop,  by  a  fingle  word,  the  whole 
machine  of  government.  As  long  as  the  re- 
public fubfifted,  the  dangerous  influence,  which 
either  the  conful  or  the  tribune  might  derive 
from  their  refpe6):ive  jurifdi6tion,  was  diminifhed 
by  feveral  important  reflri6tions.  Their  authority 
expired  with  the  year  in  which  they  were  elefiled  j 
the  former  ofHce  was  divided  between  two,  the 
latter  among  ten  perfons ;  and,  as  both  in  their 
private  and  public  interefl  they  were  averfe  to 
each  other,  their  mutual  conflidts  contributed, 
for  the  moft  part,  to  firengthen  rather  than  to 
deftroy  the  balance  of  the  conflitution.  But 
when  the  confular  and  tribunitian  powers  were 
united,  when  they  were  vefled  for  life  in  a  fingle 
perfon,  when  the  general  of  the  army  was,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  minifler  of  the  fenate  and  the 
reprefentative  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  irn- 
poflible  to  relifl  the  exercife,  nor  was  it  eafy  to 
define  the  limits,  of  his  Imperial  prerogative. 

didhitorihip»  abfented  himfelf  from  Rome>  and  waited  till  the  fatal 
effe^s  of  tumult  and  fa^on  forced  the  fenate  to  inveft  htm  with  a 
perpetual  confulihip.  Auguilu8»  as  well  as  his  fucceflorsy  iSc&ied 
however)  to  conceal  fo  invidious  a  title. 

To 
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To  thefe  accumulated  honours,  tha  policy  of 
Auguftus  fooD  added  tha  l^lendid  as  wall  sisim*. 
portant  dignities  of  fiipreina  pontilF,  and  of  can- 
for.  By  the  former  he  acquired  tht  management 
of  the  religion,  and  l>y  the  latter  a  legal  ini^iee- 
tion  over  the  manners  and  fortunes,  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  If  ib  many  diftinft  and  indepeiid* 
ent  powers  did  not  exaAly  unite  with  each 
other,  the  complai&nce  of  the  fiinate  was  pre- 
pared to  fupply  every  deficiency  by  the  moft 
ample  and  extraordinary  conceflSons.  The  em^. 
perors,  as  the  firft  minifters  of  the  republic, 
were  exempted  from  the  obligation  and  penalty 
of  many  inconvenient  laws :  they  were  autho- 
rized to  convoke  the  fenate,  to  make  feveral 
motions  in  the  fame  day,  to  recommend  candi* 
dates  for  the  honours  of  the  ftate,  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  to  employ  the  revenue  at  their 
difcretion,  to  declare  peace  and  war,  to  ratify 
treaties ;  and  by  a  moft  comprehenfive  clauie, 
they  were  empowered  to  execute  whatfbever 
they  fhould  judge  advantageous  to  the  empire, 
and  agreeable  to  the  majefty  of  things  private 
or  public,  human  or  divine  ^^ 
Thema^-  When  all  the  various  powers  of  executive  go- 
^tet*  vemment  were  committed  to  the  Imperial  nia^ 
giftrate^  the  ordinary  ma^ftrates  of  the  common^ 
trealth  languiflied  in  obfeurity,  without  vigour, 
and  almoft  without  bufinels.     The  names  and 

^  See  a  frtginent  ti  «  Decree  of  tke  Senate,  ccftdemxi%  on  the 
tiRperor  Vefpaftan,  aH  the  ^owefs  granted  to  his  pre<}eccflbra^  Au* 
guftusy  Tiberiusy  and  Claudius.  TMs  cuiioua  and  iikiportast  monu- 
ment is  publiihed  in  Grufer's  Infcriptionsi  No.  ccxlii. 

forms 
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forms  of  the  ancient  adminiftration  were  pre^  CHAP, 
ferved,  by.  Augullus,  with:  the  moft  anxious 
eare.     The  ufual  number  of  confuls,  praetors, 
and  tribunes**,  were  annually  invefted  with  their 
rerpe6tive  enfigns  of  office,  and  continued  to 
difcharge  fome  of  their  leaft  important  func* 
lions.     Thofe  honours  ftiil  attra^ed  the   vain 
ambition  of  the  Romans;  and  the  emperors 
themfelves,  though  invefted  for  life  with  the 
powers  of  the  confulihip,  frequently  afpired  to 
the  title  of  that  annual  dignity,  which  they  con-* 
defcended  to  Ihare  with  the  moft  illuftrious  of 
their  fellow-citizens  '*.     In  the  ele9;ion  of  thefe 
magiftrates,  the  people,  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  were  permitted  to  expofe  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  wild  democracy.     That  artful 
prince,  inftead  of  difcovering  the  leaft  lymptpm 
of  impatience,  humbly  folicited  their  fuftrages 
for    himfelf  or  his  friends,  and    fcrupuloufly 
praftifed  all  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  candi- 


'^  Two  confuk  were  created  on  the  Calends  of  January ;  bttt  in 
the  courie  of  the  year  others  were  fubflituted  in  their  places*  tiU  the 
annual  number  feems  to  have  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  twelve^ 
The  jNTsetors  were  ufually  (ixteen  or  eighteen  (Lipfius  in  Excurf.  D. 
ad  Tacit.  AnnaL  l.i.).  I  have  not  mcRtioned  the  .^diles  or  Qa^f* 
tors.  Officers  of  the  police  or  revenue  eaiily  adapt  themfelves  to  any 
form  of  government.  In  the  time  of  Neroy  the  tribunes  legally  pof- 
(eiled  the  right  oS  interc^onr  though  it  might  be  dangerov^  to  exer- 
cife  it  (Tacit.  Annal.  xvL  %^y  In  the  time  of  TraJaHf  it  was  doubt* 
ful  whether  the  tribuaefliip  was  an  office  or  a  name  (Plin.£pift.»*  43«)f 

'^  The  tyrants  themfelves  were  ambitious  of  the  confuUhip.  The 
virtuous  princes  were  roodfrate  iathe  pudiuty  and  exa^  m  the  dii^ 
charge  of  it*  Trajan  xeyived  the  ancieot  oath*  and  fwove  before  th« 
conful'a  trihuoaJ^  that  he  would  ohferve  the  Uws  (Plip«AiMgyik» 
c.  64-> 

date. 
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CHAP,  date  '^  But  we  may  venture  to  afcribe  to  his  coun^ 
^— ^-^  cils,  the  firft  meafure  of  the  fucceeding  reign,  by 
which  the  elections  were  transferred  to  the 
ienate  ''•    The  aflemblies  of  the  people  were  for 
ever  aboliihed,  and  the  emperors  were  delivered 
from  a  dangerous  multitude*  who,  without  reftor^ 
jng  liberty,  might  have  diiturbed,  and  perhaps 
endangered,  the  eftabliflied  government. 
Thefenate.      By  declaring  themfelves  the  prote^ors  of  the 
people,  Marius  and  Casiar  had  fubverted  the 
conftitution  of  their  country.    But  as  foon  as 
thefenate  had  been  humbled  and  difarmed,  fuch 
an  aflembly,  confiding  of  five  or  fix  hundred 
perfons,  was  found  a  much  more  tra&able  and 
uleful  infl;rument  of  dominion.    It  was  on  the 
dignity  of  the  fenate,  that  Augufl^us  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  founded  their  new  empire;  and  they 
afie^ed,  on  every  occafion,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage and  principles  of  Patricians.     In  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  own  powers,  they  frequently 
confulted  the  great  national  council,  Bxidjeemed 
to  refer  to  its  decifion  the  moil  important  con- 
cerns of  peace  and  war.     Rome,  Italy,  and  the 
internal  provinces,  were  fubjedl  to  the  immediate 
jurifdi^tion  of  the  fenate.     With  regard  to  civil 

'^  Quodcft  Magiifaratuum  Comitib  intereflet.  Tribus  cum  can- 
didati3  fuis  circuibat :  fupplicabatque  more  folemni.  Ferebat  et  ipie 
fufiragium  in  tribubusy  ut  unus  e  populo.      Suetonius  in  Auguft. 

*•  Turn  primum  Comitia  c  campd  ad  patres  tranflata  funt.  Tacit. 
AnnaL  L  25.  The  vrord  primum  fe^ms  to  allude  to  fome  faint  tnd 
unfuccelfful  elTortsi  which  were  made  towards  reftoring  them  to  the 
people. 

objefts. 
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objefls,  it  was  the  fupreme  court  of  appeal;  CHAP, 
with  regard  to  criminal  matters,  a  tribunal,  con-  .  _'  ^ 
ftituted  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  that  were 
committed  by  men  in  any  public  flation,  or  that 
affedled  the  peace  and  majefty  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  exercife  of  the  judicial  power 
became  the  mofl  frequent  and  ferious  occupa- 
tion of  the  fenate ;  and  the  important  caufes  that 
were  pleaded  before  them,  afforded  a  lad  refuge 
to  the  ipirit  of  ancient  eloquence.  As  a  council 
of  ftate,  and  as  a  court  of  juftice,  the  fenate 
pofleffed  very  confiderable  prerogatives;  but 
in  its  legiflative  capacity,  in  which  it  was  fup- 
pofed  virtually  to  reprefent  the  people,  the  rights 
of  fovereignty  were  acknowledged  to  refide  in 
that  affembly.  Every  power  was  derived  from 
their  authority,  every  law  was  ratified  by  their 
ian6Uon.  Their  regular  meetings  were  held  on 
three  ftated  days  in  every  month,  the  Calends, 
the  Nones,  and  the  Ides.  The  debates  were 
eondufled  with  decent  freedom ;  and  the  em- 
perors themfelves,  who  gloried  in  the  name  of 
fenators,  fat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their 
equals. 

To  refume,  in  a  few  words,  the  fyftem  of  the  General 
Imperial  government;  as  it  was  inftituted  by  l^^^^ 
Auguftus,  and  maintained  by  thofe  princes  who  fyitem. 
underflood  their  own  intereft  and  that  of  the 
people,  it  may  be  defined  an  abfolute  monarchy 
difguifed  by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth. 
The  mailers  of  the  Roman  world  farrounded 
their  throne  witb  darknefs,  concealed  their  irre- 
fiftible  ftrength,  and  humbly  profeffcd  themfelves 

the 
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CHAP,  the  accountable  minifters  of  the  fenate,  whofe 
^J^^l^  fupreme  decrees  they  di3;ated  and  obeyed  '*. 
Court  of  The  face  of  the  court  correfponded  with  the 
the  enipe.  fQrmj  of  the  admin iftration.  The  emperors^  if 
we  except  thofe  tyrants  whofe  capricious  foUy 
violated  every  law  of  nature  and  decency,  di£* 
dained  that  pomp  and  ceremony  which  might 
ofiend  their  countrymen,  but  could  add  nothing 
to  their  real  power.  In  all  the  offices  of  life, 
they  affected  to  confound  themfelves  with  their 
fubjefts,  and  maintained  with  them  an  equal 
intercourfe  of  vifits  and  entertainments.  Their 
habit,  their  palace,  their  table,  were  fuited  only 
to  the  rank  of  an  opulent  fenator.  Their  family^ 
however  numerous  or  fplendid,  was  compofed 
entirely  of  their  domeitic  flaves  and  freedmen  ***. 
Auguflus  or  Trajan  would  have  bluflijed  at  em- 
ploying the  meaneft  of  the  Romans  in  thofe 
menial  offices,  which,  in  the  houfehold  and 
bed-chamber  of  a  limited  monarch,  are  fo 
eagerly  folicited  by  the  proudeft  nobles  of 
Britain. 


'9  Dion  CafSut  (1.  liii.  p.  703—714.)  has  given  a  rery  looie  uid 
partial  iketch  of  the  Imperial  fyftem.  To  illufbrate  and  often  to 
toTte6\  hini)  I  have  mediated  Tacitus^  examined  Suetonius,  and  con- 
ftiited  the  following  modems :  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie»  in  the  Me« 
moires  de  1' Academic  des  Inicriptlons,  torn.  xix.  xxi.  xxiv.  xxt. 
xxvii.  Beaufort,  Republique  Romaine,  tom.i.  p.  ajj — 275.  The 
DiiTertations  of  Noodt  and  Gronovius,  de  lege  Regia ;  printed  at  Ley- 
den,  in  the  year  1731.  Gravina  de  Imperio  Romano,  p.  479—544. 
of  his  Opnfcula.     Ma^i  Verona  Illuflrata,  p.  i.  p.  245,  &jc. 

**  A  weak  prince  will  always  be  governed  by  his  domeilics.  The. 
power  of  (kves  aggravated  the  flxame  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  fesAVt 

paid  court  t&  a  Pallas  or  a  Narcifliu.    There  U  a  chance  thM  ii 
modern  favourite  may  be  a  gentleman. 

The 
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The  deification  of  the  emperors"  is  the  only  c  h  a p« 
inilance  in  which  they  departed  from  their  ac-  ,   J^  _f 
cuftocned  prudence  and  modefty.    The  Aiiatic  Deifica- 
Greeks  were  the  flrft  inventors,  the  fucceflbr^  ^^"* 
of  Alexander  the  firft  objects,  of  this  fervile 
and  impious  mode  of  adulation.     It  was  eafily  ^ 
transferred  from  the  kings  to  the  governors  of 
Afia;    and  the  Roman   magiftrates  very  fre- 
quently were  adored  as  provincial  deities,  with 
the  pomp  of  altars  and  temples,  of  feftivals  and 
facrifices  '\    It  was  natural  that  the  emperors 
Ihould  not  refuib  what  the  proconfuls  had  ac« 
cepted ;  and  the  divine  honours  which  both  the 
one  and  the  other  received  from  the  provinces, 
att^lled  rather  the  defpotifm  than  the  fervitude 
of  Rome.    But  the  conquerors  foon  imitated 
the  vanquifhed  nations  in  the  arts  of  flattery ; 
and  the  imperious  Ipirit  of  the  firft  Csefar  tod 
eaiily  cpniented  to  aflume,  during  his  life-time, 
a  place  among  the  tutelar  deities  of  Rome. 
The  milder  temper  of  his  fuccefibr  declined  fb 
dangerous  an  ambition,  which  was  never  ^ef« 
wards  revived,  except  by  the  madnefs  of  Cali- 
gula and  Domitiao.    Auguftus  permitted  indeed 
fome  of  the  provincial  citie$  to  ere6l  templeSt  to 
his  honour,  on  condition  that  they  (hould  afib« 
ciate^  the  worfliip  of  Rome  with  that  of  the  fove- 
reign ;  he  tolerated  private  fuperftition,  of  which 

"  Set  t  tr^tife  ttf  YhhMe  db  CMfifeewrtiohfe  l?rthdpum.  ft  would 
be  eafier  for  me  to  copy,  than  it  has  beon  to  yerify»  the  quoCiitiofis  of 
|)ktt  learned  Dutchman. 

''  Set  a  ^Intfttioii  pf  the  Ah\^  Motigault  in  tiie  fM  yugAwm  ^ 
iJie  Academy  of  Jafirripdidiis. 

he 
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CHAP,  he  might  be  the  objeft*^;  but  he  contented 
^  j|^  ^  himfelf  with  being  revered  by  the  fenate  and 
people  in  his  human  character,  and  wifely  left 
to  his  fucceflbr,  the  care  of  his  public  deification. 
A  regular  cuftom  was  introduced,  that  on  the 
deceafe  of  every  emperor  who  had  neither  lived 
nor  died  like  a  tyrant,  the  fenate  by  a  folemn 
decree  fhould  place  him  in  the  number  of  the 
gods;  and  the  ceremonies  of  his  Apotheofis 
were  blended  with  thofe  of  his  funeral.  This 
legal,  and,  as  it  fhould  feem,  injudicious  profa- 
nation, fo  abhorrent  to  our  flri6ler  principles, 
was  received  with  a  very  faint  murmur*%  by  the 
eafy  nature  of  polytheifm ;  but  it  was  received 
as  an  inflitution,  not  of  religion  but  of  poKcy. 
Wcv  fhould  difgrace  the  virtues  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  by  comparing  them  with  the  vices  of 
Hercules  or  Jupiter.  Even  the  charafilers  of 
Casfar  or  Auguftus  were  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  popular  deities.  But  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  former  to  live  in  an  enlightened  age,  and 
their  actions  were  too  faithfully  recorded  to 
admit  of  fuch  a  mixture  of  fable  and  myflery,  as 
the  devotion  of  the  vulgar  requires.  As  foon  as 
their  divinity  was  eftablifhed  by  law,  it  funk  into 
oblivion,  without  contributing  either  to  their  own 
fame,  or  to  the  dignity  of  fucceeding  princes. 

'^  Jurandafque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimlis  arasf  Oiys  Horace  to  the 
Emperor  himfelfy  and  Horace  was  well  acquainted  with  the  court  of 
Augufhis. 

^*  See  Cicero  in  Philippic,  i.  6.  Julian  in  Csefaribus.  Inque  DeAm 
templis  jurabit  Roma  per  umbras*  is  the  indignant  expreffion  of  Lucan* 
but  it  is  a  patrioticy  rather  than  a  devout  indignation.    ■ 

In 
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ill  the  confideration  of  the  Imperial  govern-  char 
inentj  we  have  frequently  mentioned  the  artful  ,  J^ 
founder,  under  his  well-known  title  of  Auguflus,  Titles  of 
which  was  not  however  conferred  upon  him  till  ^^gnfit^ 
the  edifice  was  almoft  completed.    The  obfcure  *^ 
name  of  06l;avianus,  he  derived  from  a  mea.» 
family  in  the  little  town  of  Aricia.  It  was  flained 
with  the  blood  of  the  profcription  j    and   he 
was  defirous,  had  it  been  poffible,  to  erafe  all 
memory  of  his  former  life.     The  illuili'ious  fur- 
name  of  Caefar,  he  had  affumed,  as  the  adopted 
fon  of  the  didlator  j^ut  he  had  too  much  good 
fenfe,  either  to  hope  xo  be  cotifounded,  or  to- 
wi(h  to  be  compared,  with  that  extraordinary 
man.    It  was  propofed  in  the  fenate,  to  dignify 
their  miriifter  with  a  new  appellation :  and  after 
a  very  ferious  difcuflion,  that  of  Auguftus  wa* 
chofen,  among  feveral  others,  as  being  thie  moft 
exprelfive  of  the  charaSer  of  peace  and  fan6lity, 
which  he  uniformly  affefiled^^     Augtiftus  was 
therefore  a  perfonal,  Ccefar  a  family  diftindtion. 
The  former  fliould  naturally  have  expired  with 
the  prince  on  whom  it  was  beftowed ;  and  how- 
ever the  latter  was  diffufed  by  adoption  and  fe- 
male alliance,  Nero  was  the  laft  prince  who  could 
alledge  any  hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of  the 
Julian  line.     But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  . 
pra6lice  of  a  century  had  infeparably  connedled 
thofe  appellations  with  the  Imperial  dignity,  and 
they  have  been  preferved  by  a  long  fucceffion  of 

'5  Dion   Caflius,  KliiL  p.  710.  with  the  curious  annotations  of 
Reymar. 

VOL.  I.  I  emperors. 
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CHAP,  emperors,  Romans,  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Ger- 
^  °^    .  mans,  from  the  fall  of  the  republic  to  the  pre- 
fent  time.     A  diflin6bion  was,  however,  foon 
introduced.     The  iacred  title  of  Auguftus  was 
always  referved  for  the  monarch,  whilft  the  name 
of  CsBiar  was  more  freely  communicated  to  his 
relations ;  and,  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  at 
lead,  was  appropriated  to  the  fecond  perfon  in 
the  ilate,  who  was  confidered  as  the  prefump* 
tive  heir  of  the  empire. 
Chanaer       The  tender  refpe6t  of  Auguftus  for  a  free  ccmq- 
^^^  flitution  which  he  had  deftroyed,  can  only  be 
tiif.  explained  by  an/  attentive  confideration  of  the 

character  of  that  fubtle  tyrant.  A  cool  head« 
an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a  cowardly  diipofition^ 
prompted  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  afliime 
the  malk  of  hypocrify,  which  he  never  afterwards 
laid  afide.  With  the  fame  hand,  and  probably 
with  the  fame  temper,  he  figned  the  profcription 
of  Cicero,  and  the  pardon  of  Cinna.  His  vir« 
tues,  and  even  his  vices,  were  artificial;  and 
according  to  the  various  di6tates  of  his  intereft, 
he  was  at  firft  the  enemy,  and  at  laft  the  father, 
of  the  Roman  world**.  When  he  framed  the 
artful  fyftem  of  the  Imperial  authority,  his  mo- 
deration was  infpired  by  his  fears.    He  wiflied  to 

^  As  OdUvianut  advanced  to  the  banquet  of  the  Caefarsy  his  colour 
changed  like  that  of  the  Camelion ;  pale  at  firft»  then  red»  afterwards 
black,  he  at  laft  aflumed  the  mild  livery  of  Venus  and  the  graces 
(Cefarsy  p.  309.).  This  image,  employed  by  Julian  in  his  ingenious 
fidtion,  is  jttft  and  elegant ;  but  when  he  confiders  this  change  of  cha- 
xaAer  as  real,  and  afcribes  it  to  the  power  of  philofophy,  he  does  too 
much  honour  to  philolbphyy  and  to  Odiavianus. 

deceive 
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deceive  the  people  by  an  image  of  civil  liberty,  C  H  a  ?. 
and  the  armies  by  an  image  of  civil  govern-  ^  ^^'  ^ 
ment. 

I.  The  death  of  Csefar  was  ever  before  his  linage  of 
eyes.  He  had  laviihed  wealth  and  hofiours  on  ^e^/°^ 
his  adherents;  but  the  mod  favoured  friends  of 
his  uncle  were  in  the  number  of  the  conlpi- 
rators.  The  fidelity  olf  the  legions^  might  defend 
his  authority  againft  open  rebellion }  but  their 
vigHance  could  not  fecure  hid  perfon  from  the 
dagger  of  a  determined  republican ;  laiid  the 
Romans,  who  revered  the  twemory  of  Brutus  *% 
would  applaud  the  imitation  of  his  virtue.  Caefat 
had  provoked  his  fate,  as  much  by  the  oftenta* 
tion  of  his  power,  as  by  his  power  itfelf.  The 
confnl  or  the  tribune  might  have  reigned  iii 
peace*  The  title  of  king  had  armed  the  Ro* 
mans  againft  his  life.  Auguftus  was  fenfible 
that  mankind  is  governed  by  names ;  nor  was 
he  deceived  in  his  expectation,  that  the  fenate 
and  people  would  fubmit  to  flavery,  provided 
they  were  refpedlfully  aflured  that  they  ftill  en- 
joyed their  ancient  freedom*  A  feeble  fenate 
and  enervated  people  cheerfally  acquiefced  in 
the  pleafing  illufion,  as  Idhg  as  it  was  fupported 
by  the  virtue,  or  even  by  the  prudence,  of  the 
fucceflbrs  of  A\igi!i*ftufi(^  It  was  a  motive  of 
lieif-prefefvation,  not  a  principle  of  liberty,  that 
animated  the  confpirators  againft  Caligula^i 
Nero,  and  Domitian*     They  attacked  the  per- 

"^  Two  eentuifes  afterlhe  dtabliffunciit  of  monarchy,  dieEiitperor 
Marcus  Afitomnud  recdnimends  the  chara<5^er  of  Brutus  as  a  pedeSt 
model  of  Roman  yirtne^ 

'  1  z  fon 
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CHAP,  fon  of  the  tyrant,  without  aiming  their  blow  att 

^'-       the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

Attempt         There  appears,  indeed,  one  memorable  occa* 

of  the  fer    fion,  itt  which  the  fenate,  after  feventy  years  of 

Ae^deadi    patience,  made  an  ineffedluai  attempt  to  reaffume 

of CaiiguU.  its  long^fofgotten  rights.     When  the  throne  was 

vacant  by  the  murder  of  Caligula,  the  confuls 

convoked  that   a^fiembly  in  the   Capitol,^  eon* 

demned  the  memory  of  the  Casfars,  gave  the 

watch-word  tiberty  to  the    few   cohorts   who 

fkintly  adhered  to  their  ilandard,  and  during 

eight-and-forty  hours,  adled  as  the  independent 

chiefs  of  a  free  cJommoliwclalth.    But  while  they 

deliberated,  the'  Praetorian  guards  had  refolved; 

The  ftupid  Claudius;  brother  of  Germanicus, 

was  already  in  their  camp,  invefted  with  the 

Imperial  purple,  and  prepared  to  fupport  bis 

ele6lion  by  arms.     The  dream  of  liberty  was  at 

an  end ;  and  >the  fenate  awoke  to  all  the  horrors 

of  inevitable  fervitude.    Deferted  by  the  people, 

and  threatened  by  a  military  force,  that  feeble 

aflembly  was  compelled  to  ratify  the  choice  of 

the  Praetorians,  and  to  embrace  the  benefit  of 

an  amneily,  which  Claudius  had  the  prudence 

to  offer,  and  the  generofity  to  obferve  **. 

Image  of        II.  The  infolencc  of  the  armies  infpired  Au- 

govern-      guftus  with  fearsof  a  ftill  more  alarming  nature. 

ment  for      ^         -%    n     »        n     ^         ••  11        1 

thearmies^  The  dctpair  01  the  citizens  could  only  attempt, 
what  the  power  of  the  foldiers  was,  at  any  time 

^  It  18  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  loft  the  part  of  Tacitus 
which  treated  of  that  traiiia<5Upn«     We  are  forced  to  content  ourfelves 
with  the  popular  rumours  of  Jofephusy  and  the  imperfedl  hintr  of 
'  Dion  aiid  Suetonltrs. 

able 
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able  to  execute.  How  precarious  was  his  own  c  H  A  p. 
authority  over  men  whpm  he  had  taught  to  vio.-  \  ^*_ 
late  every  focial  duty  !  He  had  heard  their  fe- 
dkious  clamours  ;  he  dreaded  their  calmer  mo- 
ments of  refle6tion.  One  revolution  had  <been 
purchafed  by  imraenfe  rewards ;  but  a  fecond 
revolution  might  double  thoFe  rewards.  The 
troops  pi'ofeffed  the  fondeft  attachment  to  the 
houle  of  Caefar:  but  the  attachments  x)f  the  mul- 
titude  are  capricious  and  inconftant;.  Aiiguftus 
fummoned  to  his  aid,  whatever  remained  in  thofe 
fierce  minds  of  Roman  prejudices;  enforced  the 
rigour  of  difcipline  by  the  fan6lion  of  law ;  and, 
interpbfing  the  majefty  of  the  fenate  between  the 
emperor  and  the  army,  boldly  claimed  their  alle- 
giance, as  the  firft  magiftrate  of  the  republic  *^ 

During  a  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  Their  obe- 
twenty  years,  from  the  eftablifliment  of  this  art-  ^^"^^' 
ful  lyftem  to  the  death  of  Commodus,  the  dan- 
gers inherent  to  a  military  government  were,  in 
a  great  meafure,  fufpended.  The  foldiers  were 
feldom  roufed  to  that  fatal  fenfe  of  their  own 
ftrength,  and  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity, which  was,  before  and  afterwards,  produc- 
tive  of  fuch  dreadful  calamities.  Caligula  and 
Domitian  were  aflaffiriated  in  their  palace  by  their 
own  domeftics  :  the  convulfions  which  agitated 
Rome  on  the  death  of  the  former,  were  confined 
to  the  walls  of  thp  pity.     Riit  ilS^ero  involved 

.  ^  Auguftus  reilored  the  anci^t  feverity  of  difcipline.  After  the 
dyil  warst  he  dropped  the  endearing  name  of  Fellow-Soldiers,  and 
called  them  only  Soldiers  (Sueton.  i;i  Auguft.  c.  25. )•  See  the  ufe 
Tiberius  made  of  the  fenate  in  the  mutiny  of  the  Pannonian  legions 
(Tacit.  AnnaLi.}. 

13  the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  whole  empire  in  bis  ruin.  Jn  the  fpace  of 
^  j"^^  eighteep  months^  four  princes  periflied  by  the 
fword;  and  the  Roman  world  was  fliaken  by  the 
fury  of  the  contending  armies.  Excepting  only 
this  fhort,  though  violent,  eruption  of  military 
licence,  the  two  centuries  from  Auguftus  to 
Commodus  pafled  away  unftained  with  civil 
blood,  and  undifturbed  by  revolutions.  The  em- 
peror was  elected  by  the  authority  of  ffieJenatCy 
and  the  confent  of  the  Jbldiers  '^  The  legions 
refpe3:ed  their  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  it  requires 
a  minute  infpeftion  of  the  Roman  annals,  to 
difcover  three  inconfiderable  rebellions,  which 
were  all  fupprefled  in  a  few  months,  and  with^ 
out  even  the  hazard  of  a  battle  '*• 
Defigna'T  In  the  elective  monarchies,  the  vacancy  of 
Uonofa  the  throne  is  a  moment  big  with  danger  and 
mifchien  The  Roman  emperors,  detirous  to 
fpare  the  legions  that  interval  of  fui^ieiiie^  and 
the  temptation  of  an  irregular  choice,  invefted 
their  defigned  fucceflbr  witli  fo  large  a  fhare  of 
prefent  power,  as  fliould  enable  him,  after  their 
deceafe,  to  aiTume  the  remainder,  without  fuf« 
fering  tl^e  empire  to  perceive  the  change  of 

^^  Thefe  words  feeratghayflMW  the  cooftituti^ivJIansifi^  See 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  4. 

^'  The  firft  was  Camillus  Scribonianus»  who  took  up  arms  iq 
Dalmatia  againft  Claudiust  and  was  defert^d  by  his '  own  troops  i« 
five  days.  The  feoond*  L.Aatoiuus,  in  Gennaiiyy  who  rfbelled 
againft  Domitian ;  and  the  thirdy  Avidius  Caffiusy  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Antomnus.  The  two  laft  reigned  but  a  few  months  9  and  were 
cut  off  by  their  own  adherents.  We  may  obferve*  that  betii  Ca- 
millus and  Caffius  coloured  their  ambition  wkb  the  defigft  of  leAorin^ 
the  republic ;  a  ta&)  faid  Caffiu9>  pecuiiariy  referyed  for  his  same  aa^ 

fajniiy* 

.  maftersp 
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mailers.     Thus  Auguftus,  after  all  his  fairer  chap. 
profpedis  had  been  fnatched  from  him  by  ua-  ,   ™-,_f 
timely  deaths,  refted  his  lad  hopes  on  Tiberius,  Of  TiU- 
obtained  for  his  adopted  Ton  the  cenforial  and  "^ 
tribunitian  powers,  and  di6tated  a  law,  by  which 
the  future  prince  was  invefled  with  an  authority 
equal  to  his  own^  over  the  provinces  and  the 
armies^*.      Thus  Vefpafian  fubdued  the  gene-  OfTitui. 
rous  mind  of  his  elded  fon^      Titus  was  adored 
by  the  eaflern  legions,  which,  under  his  com« 
mand,  had  recently  atchieved  the  conqueft  of 
Judasa.     His  power  was  dreaded,  and,  as  hiH 
virtues  were  clouded  by  the  intemperance  of 
youth,  his  defigns  were  fuQ>e6led.      Inftead  of 
liftening  to  fuch  unworthy  faipicions,  the  prii* 
dent  monarch  aflbciated  Titus  to  the  full  powers 
^  the  imperial  dignity;  and  the  grat^ul  fon 
ever  approved  himfelf  the  humble  and  faithful 
miniftier  of  fb  indulgent  a  father  ^^ 

The  good  fenfe  of  Vefpafian  engaged  him  in^  The  race 
deed  to  embrace  every  meafure  that  might  con-  ^l^ 
irm  his  recent  and  precarious  elevation.      The  theFUvi- 
military  oath,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  had  ^  ^^^^ 
been  confecrated,  by  the  habits  of  an  hundred 
years,  to  the  name  and  fisimily  of  the  Csefars ; 
and  aldiough  that  family  had  been  continued 
only  by  die  fi6fcitious  rite  of  adoption,  the  Ro^. 
mans  fiill  revered,  in  the  perfon  of  Nero,  the 
gnindfbn  of  Germanicus,  and  the  lineal  fucceiTor 
of  Aiiguftus.    It  was  not  without  relu6lanc^  and 
remorfe,  that  the  Praetorian  guards  had  beeir 

^  VeMos  PMeirctiluft)  l.ii.  c  x«f .    SoetMi.  te  TiW.  t.wb* 
^<  Snetoii.  in  Tit  c»6.    P&n.  ift  Flhte&t.  Hift.  Natitf . 

J  4  P^f- 
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c  HA  P.  perfuaded  to  abandon  the  cattfe  of  the  tyrant  ^\ 
The  rapid  downfal  of  Galba^  Otho,  and  Vitel- 
lius,  taught  the  armies  to  confider  the  emperors 
as  the  creatures  of  their  will,  and  the  inftru- 
ments  of  their  licence.  The  birth  of  Vefpafian 
was  mean ;  his  grandfather  had  been  a  private 
ibldier,  his  father  a  petty  officer  of  the  re- 
venue ^^ ;  his  own  merit  had  raifed  him,  in  an 
advanced  age,  to  the  empire ;  but  his  merit  was 
rather  ufeful  than  (hining,  and  his  virtues  were 
di%raced  by  a  ftri6l  and  even  fordid  parfimony. 
Such  a  prince  confulted  his  true  intereft  by  the 
aflbciation  of  a  fon,  whofe  more  fpiendid  and 
amiable  charadter  might  turn  the  public  atten- 
tion, from  the  obfcure  origin,  to  the  future 
glories,  of  the  Flavian  houfe.  Under  the  mild 
adminiftration  of  Titus,  the  Roman  world  en- 
joyed a  tranfient  felicity,  and  his  beloved  me- 
mory ferved  to  protedt,  above  fifteen  years,  the 
vices  of  his  brother  Domitian. 
A.D.  96*  Nerva  had  fcarcely  accepted  the  purple  from 
Adoption    the  affaffins  of  Domitian,  before  he  difcovered 

and  cna- 

n&er  of  that  his  feeble  age  was  unable  to  flem  the  tor- 
Trajan,  r^jit  Qf  public  diforders,  which  had  multiplied 
.under  the  long  tyranny  of  his  predeceffor.  His 
mild  difpofition  was  refpefted  by  the  good  ;  but 
the  degenerate  Romans  required  a  more  vigorous 
chara6ter,  whofe  juftice  fliould  ftrike  terror  into 
the  guilty.    Though  he  had  feveral  relations,  he 

^  This  idea  is  frequently  and  ftrongly  inculcated  by  Tacitus. 
,  See  Hift.l. ;.  1 6.  ii.  76. 

^'*  The  Emperor  Velpafiany  with  his  ufual  good  fenfe»  laughed  at 
the  Grenealogiftsy  who  deduced  his  family  &om  Flavins  the  founder 
of  Reate  (his  native  country)}  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules. 
Suet  in  Vefpafian.  c.  12. 

fixed 
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jRxed  his  choice  on  a  ftranger.  He  adopted  c  H  A  P. 
Trajap,  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  who  ,  j":  ^ 
commanded  a  powerful. army  in  the  Lower  Ger- 
many; and  immediately,  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate,  declared  him  his  colleague  and  fucceffor 
in  the  empire  ^*,  It  is  fincerely  to  be  lamented,  AJ^.98. ' 
that  whilft  we  are  fatigued  with  the  difguftful 
relation  of  Nero's  crimes  and  follies,,  we  are  re- 
duced to  collect  the  adtions.of  Trajan  from  the 
glimmerings  of  an  abridgement,  or  the  dgubtful 
light  of  a  panegyric.  There  remains,  however, 
one  panegyric  far  removed  beyond  the  fufpicion 
of  flattery.  Above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after,  the  death  of  Trajan,  thefenate,  in  pouring 
out  the  cnftomary  acclamations  on  the  acceffion 
of  a  new  emperor,  wiflied  that  he  might  furpafs 
the  felicity  of  Auguftus,  and  the  virtue  of 
Trajan". 

We  may  readily  believe,  that  the  father  of  his  AD.uy. 
country  hefitated  whether  he  ought  to  intruft  the  ^j^j^  " 
various  and  doubtful  chara6ter  of  his  kinfman 
Hadrian  with  fovereign  power.  In  his  laft  mo- 
ments, the  arts  of  the  emprels  Plotina  either 
iix:ed  the  irrefolution  of  Trajan,  or  boldly  fup- 
pofed  a  fi6titious  adoption  ^^ ;  the  truth  of  which 
could  not  be  fafely  diQ)uted,  and  Hadrian  was 

3^  Dk>n»  Llxviii.  p..ixaz.    Plin.  Secund.  in  Panegyric. 

^  Pelicior  Auguilo,  MEUOR  Trajano.  Eutrop.  viii.  5. 

^^  Dion  (I.  box.  p.  1249.)  s^^^ni^  the  whole  to  have  been  a  fi<5Uon> 
on  the  authority  of  his  father^  who  being  governor  of  the  province 
where  Trajan  died^  had  very  good  opportunities  of  fifting  this  my£* 
terious  traniadtion.  Yet  Dodwell  (Prsledt.  Camden.  xviL)  has  main- 
tained that  Hadrian  was  called  to  tht  certain  hope  of  the  empire 
during  the  lifetime  of  Trajan* 

peace- 
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CHAP,  peaceably  acknowledged  as  his  lawful  fiicceflbn 
■^  -  '  ^  Under  his  reign,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  empire  flouriihed  in  peace  and  proiperity. 
He  encouraged  the  arts^  reformed  the  laws,  at 
ferted  military  discipline,  and  vifited  all  his  pro- 
vinces in  peribn.  His  vaft  and  a6tive  genius 
was  equally  fuited  to  the  mod  enlarged  views, 
and  t^e  minute  details  of  civil  policy.  But  the 
ruling  paffions  of  his  foul  were  curiofity  and 
vanity.  As  they  prevailed,  and  as  they  were 
attra£led  by  different  obje6ls,  Hadrian  was,  by 
turns,  an  excellent  prince,  a  ridiculous  fophift, 
and  a  jealous  tyrant.  The  general  tenor  of  his 
conduct  deferved  praife  for  its  equity  and  mo* 
deration*  Yet  in  the  firil  days  of  his  reign,  he 
put  to  death  four  confular  fenators,  his  perfonal 
enemies,  and  men  who  had  been  judged  wortfiy 
of  empire ;  and  the  tedioufnefs  of  a  painfid  ill- 
nefs  rendered  him,  at  lad,  peevifh  and  cruel. 
The  fenate  doubted  whether  they  fiK>uld  pro* 
nounce  him  a  god  or  a  tyrant ;  and  the  honours 
decreed  to  his  memory  were  granted  to  the 
prayers  of  the  pious  Antoninus »'. 
Ad^tion  ^^  caprice  of  Hiadrian  influenced  his  choice 
derand  "  <^f  *  fuccelTor.  AflcT  revolving  in  his  mind 
younger  fevcrfti  men  of  diflinguifhed  merit,  whom  he 
*™''.  efleemed  and  hated,  he  adopted  ^lius  Verus,  a 
gay  and  voluptuous  nobleman,,  recommended  by 
uncommon  beauty  to  the  lover  of  Amtinous  ^. 

But 

*''  The  deificatMB  of  Aatinoiisy  hi*  medab,  itatiwi>  tempfes^  dity^ 
oradesy  and  confteOation»  are  well  known*  and  ftiU  dUhoaour  the 
memory  of  Hadrian.    Yet  we  may  remariL,  that  of  the  firft  fifiteen 

emperon. 
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But  while  Hadri^i  was  delighting  hfmfelf  with  chap, 
his  own  applaufe^  and  the  acclamations  of  the  .  Jfl^ 
Ibldiers,  whofe  confent  had  been  fecured  by  an 
immenfe  donative,  the  new  Cseiar  ^  M^as  raviflied 
from  his  embraces,  by  an  untimely  death.  ,  He 
Jefl  only  one  fon.  Hadrian  commended  the 
boy  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Antonines.  He  Watsj 
adopted  by  Pius ;  and,  on  the  acceffion  of  Mar- 
cus, was  invefted  with  an  equal  fhare  of  fbve- 
reign  power.  Among  the  many  vices  of  this 
younger  Verus,  he  poffeffed  one  virtue ;  a  duti- 
ful reverence  for  his  wifer  colleague,  to  whom 
he  willingly  abandoned  the  ruder  cares  of  em- 
pire. The  philofophic  emperor  diflemblfed  his 
follies,  lamented  his  early  death,  and  cad  a  des- 
cent veil  over  his  memory. 

As  foon  as  Hadrian's  paflion  was  either  grati-  Adoption 
fied  or  difappointed,  he  refolved  to  deferve  the  ^vntoniB^* 
thanks  of  poilerity,  by  placing  the  moil  exalted 
merit  on  the  Roman  throne.  His  difceming  eye 
eafily  difcovered  a  fenator  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  blamelefi  in  all  the  offices  of  life ;  and  a 
youth  of  about  feventeen,  whofe  riper  yeari 
opened  the  fair  prolpefifc  of  every  virtue :  the 
elder  of  thefe  was  declared  the  fon  and  fucceflbr 
of  Hadrian,  on  coiadition,  however,  that  he  him** 
felf  fhould  immediately  adopt  the  younger.  The 
two  Antonines  (for  it  is  of  them  that  we  are  now 
fpeaking)  governed  the  Roman  world  forty-two  A.D.  xas 


— i8o. 


emperors,  CUudiut  vntt  the  only  one  whofe  talfee  in  lore  was  entirely 
corre^.  For  the  honours  of  AntinouS)  fee  ^«nheiipi  Commenture 
fur  les  Cs^rs  <to  JnHen,  p«  $o* 

*'  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  Z3.    Aurelius  Vi^artn  Epitoou 

years. 
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CHAP,  years,  with  the  fame  invariable  fpirit  of  wifdom 
and  virtue.  Although  Pius  had  two  fons  *%  he 
preferred  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  intereft  of 
his  family,  gave  his  daughter  Fauftina  in  mar- 
riage to  young  Marcus,  obtained  from  the 
fenate  the  tribunitian  and  proconfular  powers, 
and  with  a  noble  difdain,  or  rather  ignorance 
of  jealouiy,  aiTociated  him  to  all  the  labours  of 
government.  Marcus,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
vered the  charadler  of  his  benefadlor,  loved  him 
as  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  his  fovereign  *%  and, 
after  he  was  no  more,  regulated  his  own  admiuif- 
tration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his  pre- 
decefibr.  Their  united  reigns  are  poiBbly  the 
only  period  of  hiftory  in  which  the  happinefs  of 
a  great  people  was  the  fole  object  of  govern- 
ment. 
Charaaci^  Titus  Autouinus  Pius  has  been  juftly  deno- 
cf  PhMf"  niinated  a  fecond  Numa.  The  fame  love  of  re- 
ligion, juftice,  and  peace,  was  the  diftinguilhing 
chara6teriilic  of  both  princes.  But  the  fituation 
of  the  latter  opened  a  much  larger  field  for  the 
exercife  of  thofe  virtues.  Numa  could  only 
prevent  a  few  neighbouring  villages  from  plun- 
dering each  other's  harvefts.  Antoninus  diffufed 
order  and  tranquillity  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  earth.  His  reigii  is  marked  by  the  rare  ad- 
vantage of  furnifhing  very  few  materials  for  hit 

^  'Without  the  help  of  medals  and  infcriptionsy  we  Ihould  be  igno- 
rant of  this  fa(5l»  fo  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Pius.  as  ouiy 

^  During  the  twenty-three  years  of  Pius's  reign^  Marcus  wltgj.eat 
two  nights  abfent  from  the  palace^  and  even  thofe  were  at  di 
times.    HiA.  Augufi.  p.  15. 

tory; 
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tory }  which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  CHAP, 
regiller  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes 
of  mankind.  In  private  life,  he  was  an  amia- 
ble, as  well  as  a  good  man.  The  native  fim. 
plicity  of  his  virtue  was.  a  flranger  to  vanity  or 
affectation.  He  enjoyed  with  moderation  the 
conveniencies  of  his  fortune,  and  the  innocent 
pleafures  of  fociety  ^^ ;  and  the  benevolence  of 
his  foul  difplayed  itfelf  in  a  cheerful  ferenity  of 
temper. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  Of  Mar* 
of  a  feverer  and  more  laborious  kind  ^^  It  was  ^^' 
the  well-earned  harveft  of  many  a  learned  con- 
ference, of  many  a  patient  ledlure,  and  many  a 
midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  embraced  the  rigid  fyftem  of  the  Stoics, 
which  taught  him  to  fubmit  his  body  to  his 
mind,  his  paflions  to  his  reafon ;  to  confider  vir- 
tue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the  only  evil,  all 
things  externa],  as  things  indifferent^.     His 

^  He  was  fond  of  tJietheatrey  amd  not  infeniible  to  the  channs  of 
the  fair  fex.  Marcus  Antoninu8>  i.  i6.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  20^  %u 
Julian  in  Csefar. 

^^  The  enemies  of  Marcus  charged  him  with  hypocrify*  and  witk 
a  want  of  that  fimplicity  which  diftinguiihed  Pius  and  even  Verus 
(Hift.  Auguft.  6.  34.).  Thisfufpicion,  unjuit  as  it  wasy  may  ferve 
to  account  for  the  fuperior  applaufe  beilowed  upon  perfonal  qualifica- 
tionsy  in  preference  to  the  focial  virtues.  Even  Marcus  Antoninus 
has  been  Called  a  hypocrite^  but  the  wildeft  fcepticifm  never  infinuated 
that  Csfar  might  poilibly  be  a  coward^  or  Tully  a  fool.  Wit  and 
valour  are  qualifications  more  eafily  afcertained  than  humanity  or  the 
love  of  juftice. 

^^  Tacitus  has  charadlerifed,  in  a  few  words*  the  principles  of 
the  portico :  Do<5lore8  fapientiac  fecutus  eft,  qui  fola  bona  quae  ho« 
nefta,  mala  tantum  quae  turpia;  potentiam,  nobilitatem»  cseteraque 
extra  aniiaum^  neque  bonis  neque  malis  adnumerant.  Tacit.  Hift. 
iy.5. 

medu 
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c  H^  P.  meditakioDi)  compofed  m  the  tumult  of  a  camp^ 
are  ftiU  extant ;  and  be  even  condefcen^Ud  to 
give  IdSEons  of  philofcqphy,  in  a  more  pubfic 
Bumner  than  was  periiaps  confiftent  with  the 
modefty  of  a  iage,  or  the  dignity  of  an  empe- 
ror ^\  Burt  his  life  was  the  nobleft  commentary 
eo  the  precepts  of  2^eno.  He  was  fevere  to  him«- 
felj^  indulgent  to  the  imperfeS;ion  of  others, 
joft  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind.  He  regretted 
that  Avidius  CafliuSy  who  excited  a  rebdlion 
m  Syria,  had  difappointed  him,  by  a  velimtary 
death,  of  the  pleafure  of  converting  an  enemy 
iivko  a  friend:;  and  he  juftified  the  fincerity  of  that 
feirtiment,  by  moderating  the  zeal  of  the  fenate 
againft  live  judberents  of  the  trartor^.  War  he 
detefted,  as  the  difgrace  and  calamity  of  human 
nature ;  bot*  wiien  the  neceflity  of  a  ju^ft  defence 
called  upon  him  to  take  np  arms,  he  readily 
expo&d  his  perfon  to  eight  winter  campaigns  on 
the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  feverity  of 
which  was  at  laft  fatal  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  con- 
ftitution.  His  memory  was  revered  by  a  grateful 
pofterity,  and  above  a  century  after  his  death, 
many  peiibns  preferved  the  image  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus among  thofe  of  their  houfehold  gods  ^. 
Happiflds  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the 
of  the  hiflory  of  the  world  during  which  the  condition 
of  the  hi&man  jrace  wa^  mofl^  happy  and  pi^er- 

^7  Before  he  went  on  the  fecond  expedition  againft  the  Germans, 
he  read  ledbires  of  phUofophy  to  the  Roman  people,  dtiring  three 
days.  He  had  already  done  the  fame  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Alia. 
fflR.  Auguft.  in  Caffioy  c.  3. 

^  Dion,  1.  Ixxi.  p.  IT90.    ifift.  Anguft.  in  Avid.  Caffio. 

^^  Hift.  Augufi.  in  Marc*  Antonin.  c.  i8. 

10  ous. 
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cms,  ke  would  without  hefitation^  nsaae  that  chap. 
which  elapfed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  ,    ^^^ 
the  acceffioQ  of  Commodu&     The  vaft  extsent  oi* 
the  Bamaa  empice  was  .governed  by  aWbliite 
power,  udder  tlto  gioiidazicec^ virtue  and  wiiiGdaiii;; 
The  armies  were  xefioiaiffifed  by  the  firm  butk  gen* 
tie  hand  of  four  fucceffive  emperors,  wihofe  cha* 
rasters  aad  auithonty  iCoauDanded  ira^dbiitary 
refpeft.     The  forms  of  t^  cmd  admioifiiratidn 
were  carefully  preferved  by  Nenva,  Tiajaai,  Ma^ 
drian,  and  the  Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the 
image  of  liberty,  and  were  pleafed  with  confider- 
ing  themfelves  9S  the  accountable  minifters  of 
tlie  laws.     Such  pmices  deferred  the  honour 
of  reiloring  the  republic^  had  the  Romans  of 
their  days  been  capable  of  enjoying  a  rational 
freedom. 

The  labours  of  thefe  monarchs  were  overpaid  its  precis 
by  the  immenfe  rewand  that  in&parably  waited  ^*  "** 
en  their  fucce&  ^  by  the  honeft  pride  of  virtue, 
and  by  the  exquifijbe  delight  of  beholding  the 
general  happineis  of  which  they  were  the  authors* 
A  juft,  but  melancholy  ]^efle6tion  enUiittered, 
however,  the  nobleft  of   human   enjoyments. 
They  muft  often  have  recollected  the  inftability 
of  a  happinefs  which  depended  on  the  charad;er 
of  a  fingle  man.    The  fatal  moment  was  per- 
haps approaching,  when  fome  licentious  youth^ 
or  ibvae  jealous  tyjranrt,  would  abufe,  to  the  de- 
ftruflion,  that  abfolute  power,  which  they  had 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  their  pec^le.    The 
ideal  reftraints  of  the  fenate  and  the  laws  might 
ferve  to  difplay  the  virtues,  but  could  never 

correal 
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^  ^  ^'  correct  the  vices,  of  the  emperor.    The  military 
force  was  a  blind  and  irrefiftible  inftrument  of 
oppreffion ;  and  the  corruption  of  Roman  man* 
ners  would  always  fupply  flatterers  eager  to 
applaud,  and  minifters  prepared  to  ferve,  the 
fear  or  the  avarice,  the  luft  or  the  cruelty,  of 
their  mailers. 
Memorf  of      Thefe  gloomy  apprehenfions  had  been  already 
CaUguC    j**ftifi®d  by  the  experience  of  the  Romans.    The 
Ncroj  and  auuals  of  the  emperors  exhibit  a  ftrong  and  vari- 
°°"***"*  ous  picture  of  human  nature,  which  we  ihould 
vainly  feek  among  the  mixed  and  doubtful  cha- 
racters of  modern  hiftory.     In  the  condu6t  of 
thofe  monarchs  we  may  trace  the  utmofl;  lines  of 
vice  and  virtue ;  the  moft  exalted  perfection,  and 
the  meaneft  degeneracy  of  our  own  fpecies.  The 
golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  had  been, 
preceded  by  an  age  of  iron.     It  is  almoft  fuper- 
fluous  to  enumerate  the  unworthy  fucceflbrs  of 
Auguilus.     Their  unparalleled  vices,  and  the 
fplendid  theatre  on  which  they  were  a6ted,  have 
laved  them  from  oblivion.     The  dark  unrelent- 
ing Tiberius,  the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble 
Claudius,  the   profligate  and  cruel  Nero,"Tiie 
beafl:ly  Vitellius  *%  and  the  timid  inhuman  Do- 
mitian,  are'  condemned  to  everlafl;ing  infamy. 

*°  Vitellius  confumed  in  mere  eating,  at  lead  fix  millions  of  our  money 
in  about  feven  months.  It  is  not  eafy  to  exprefs  his  vices  with  dignity* 
or  even  decency.  Tacitus  fairly  calls  him  a  hog»  but  it  is  by  fubfii-> 
tuting  to  a  coarfe  word  a  very  fiiie  image.  "  At  Vitellius,  umbraculit 
^  hortorum  abditus,  ut  ignava  animaliay  quibus  fi  cibum  fuggeras 
^  jacent  torpentque,  prseterita,  inftantia,  futura,  pari  oblivione  dimi-  ^ 
**  ferat.  Atque  ilium  nemore  Arcino  defidem  et  marcentem,"  &c« 
Tacit.  Hift.  iii.  36.  ii.  95.  Sueton.  in  Vitell.  c.jj.  Didn  Caflius, 
l.lxv»  p.  io62&« 

II  ,      During 
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During  fourfcore  years  (excepting  only  the  chap. 
(hort  and  doubtful  refpite  of  Vefpafian's  reign ^0  >_  ^-  _j 
Rome  groaned  beneath  an  unremitting  tyranny, 
which  exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the 
tepublic,  and  was  fatal  to  al moil  every  virtue, 
and  every  talent,  that  arofe  in  that  unhappy 
period. 

Under  the  reign  of  thefe  monfters,  the  flavery  PeWiar 
of  the  Romans  was  accompanied  with  two  pecu-  ^*^; 
liar  circumilances,  the  oneoccafioned  by  their  mansun* 
former  liberty,  the  other  by  their  extenfive  con-  ^^^ 
queflS,  which  rendered  their  condition  more 
completely  wretched  than  that  of  the  victims 
of  tyranny  in  any  other  age  or  country.     From 
thefe  caufes  were  derived,  i.  The  exquifite  fen- 
fibility  of  the  fufFerers;  and,  2.  The  impoflibility 
of  efcaping  from  the  hand  of  the  oppreffbr. 

I.  When  Perfia  was  governed  by  the  defcend-  infenfiW- 
auts  of  Sefi,  a  race  of  princes,  whofe  wanton  ^^^^ 
cruelty  often  ftained  their  divan,  their  table, 
and  their  bed, -with  the  blood  of  their  favou- 
rites, there  is  a  faying  recorded  of  a  young 
nobleman,  That  he  never  departed  from  the 
fultan's  prefence,  without  fatisfying  himfelf 
whether  his  head  was  ftill  on  his  Ihoulders. 
The  experience  of  every  day  might  alraoft  juf- 
tify  the  fcepticifm  of  Ruftan  **.  Yet  the  fatal 
fword,  fufpended  above  him  by  a  lingle  thread, 
feems  not  to  have  diflurbed  the  flumbers,  or 
interrupted  the  tranquillity,  of  the  Perfian* 
The  monarch's  frown,   he  well  knew,   could 

''  The  execudon  of  Helvidius  Rifcusy  and  of  the  virtttout  £pp« 
miOLf  difgraced.the  reign  of  Vefoafian. 

^'  Voyage  de  Chardin  en  Perfe^  ydLuL  p.  %^$* 
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CHAP,  level  him  with  the  dull  ;•  but  the  ftroke  of 
^  1^  lightning  or  apc^exy  might  be  equally  fatal  ; 
and  it  wasthe  part  of  a  wife  man^'to  forget  the 
inevitable  calamities  of  human  life  in  the  enjoy^ 
ment  of  the  fleetingiour.  He  was  dignified  with 
tlie  appellation  of  the  king's  ilave ;  had,  per- 
haps, been  purchafed  from  obfcure  parents,  in 
a^country  which  he  had  never  known  ;  and  was 
trained  up  from  his  in&ncy  in  the  fevere  difci* 
pline  of  the  feraglio'*^  .  Mis  name,,  his  wealth, 
his  honours,  were  the  gift  of  a-  mailer,  who 
might,  without  injuftice,  refume  what  he  had 
bellowed.  Ruftan's  knowledge^  if  he  poffeffed 
any,  could  only  ferve  to  confirm  his  hs^its*  by 
prejudices.  His  language  afforded  not  words 
for  any  form  of  government,  except  abfolute 
monarchy.  The  liiftory  of  the  eaft  informed 
Wm,  that  fuch  had  ever  beeh  the  condition  of 
mankind  ^%  The  Koran,  and  the  interpreters 
of  that  divine  book,  inculcated  to  him^  that  the 
fultan  was  the  defcendant  of  the  prophet,  and 
tlie  vicegerent  of  heaven ;  that  patience  wasthe 
firft  virtue  of  a  Muffulman,  and  unlimited  obe*, 
dience  the  great  duty  of  a  fubje6l. 
Know-  The  minds  of  the  Romans  were  very  differ- 

frff  Hrit    ^^^^y  prepared  for  flavery.     Oppreffed  beneath 
of  the        the  weight  of  their  own  corruption  and  of  mili-. 
Romans.     -j.^j.y  violence,  they  for  a  long  while  preferved 

*^  The  pracSTce  of  ralfing^flaves  to  the  great  offices  of  ftate  Is  ftill 
mbre^commdli  among*  the  Turks  than  among  the  Perfians.  llie 
zniferable  countries  of  Georgia  and  Circafiia  fupply  rulers  to  the 
greatetf  part  of  the  eaft. 

^^  Chardin  fays,  that  Europesin  traVellerB  have  difilifed  among  the 
Perfians  fome  ideas  of  the  freedom  and  mildnefs  of  our  gpvemmwits. 
They  have  done  them-a  vcrj^.iU  officer 
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the  fentiments,  or  at  leaft  the  ideas,  of  their  chap. 

*»  •    *  TIT 

free-born  anceftors.  The  education  of  Helvi- ;  _^1 
dius  and  Thrafea,  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  was 
the  fame  as  that  of  Cato  and  Cicero,  From 
Grecian  philofophy,  they  had  imbibed  the  jufteft 
and  moft  liberal  notions  of  the  dignity  of  human 
naturcy  and  the  origin  of  civil  foeiety.  The 
hiftory  of  their  own  country  had  taught  them  to 
revere  a  free,  a  virtuous,  and  a  vi6lorious  com- 
monwealth; to  abhor  the  fuccefsful  crimes  of 
Caefar  and  Auguftusj  and  inwardly  to  defpife 
thofe  tyrants  whom  they  adored  with  the  moft 
abjedl  flattery.  As  magiftrates  arid  fenators, 
they  were  admitted  into  the  great  council,  which 
had  once  dictated  laws  to  the  earth,  whofe  name 
ftill  gave  a  fanfilion  to  the  a6ls  of  the  monarch, 
and  whofe  authority  was  fo  often  proftituted  to 
the  vileft  purpofes  of  tyranny.  Tiberius,  and 
thofe  emperors  who  adopted  his  maxims,  at- 
tempted to  difguife  their  murders  by  the  form- 
alities of  juftice,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  a  fecret 
pleafure  in  rendering  the  fenate  their  accom- 
plice as  well  as  their  viftim.  By  this  affembly, 
the  laft  of  the  Romans  were  condemned  for 
imaginary  crimes  and  real  virtues.  Their  in- 
famous accufers  alTumed  the  language  of  inde- 
pendent patriots,  who  arraigned  a  dangerous 
citizen  before  the  tribunal  of  his  country;  atid  ^ 
the  public  fervice  was  rewarded  by  riches  and 
honours".      The   fervile  judges  profefled    to 

aflert 

"  They  alleged  the  example  of  Scipio  and  Cato  (Tacit.  Aimal, 
iii.i&6.}.     Marcellus  Epirus  and  Ciifpus  Vibius  had  acquired  two 
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aflert  themajefty  of  the  commonwealth^  violated 
in  the  perfon  of  its  &ft  magiftrate  *%  whofe  cle- 
mency they  mod  applauded  when  they  trembled 
the  molt  at  his  inexcH'able  and  impending  cru- 
elty". The  tyrant  beheld  their  bafenefe  with 
jull  contempt,  and  encountered  their  iecret  fen- 
timents  of  deteftation  with  fincere  and  avowed 
hatred  for  the  whole  body  of  the  fenate. 
Extent  of  .  II.  The  divifion  of  Europe  into  a  number  of 
*^,^^"  independent  ilates,  connected,  however,  with 
them  no  each  Other  by  the  general  refemblance  of  reli- 
P^^®  ^^  gion,  language,  and  manners,  is  produ6live  of 
the  moft  beneficial  confequences  to  the  liberty 
of  mankind.  A  modern  tyrant,  who  fhouldr 
find  no  refinance  either  in  his  own  bread,  or  in 
his  people,  would  foon  experience  a  gentle  re-^ 
ftraint  from  the  example  of  his  equals,  the 
dread  of  prefent  cenfure,  the  advice  of  his 
allies,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  his  enemies. 
The  obje6l  of  his  difpleafure,  efcaping  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  dominions,  would  eafily 

milHons  and  a  half  under  Nero.  Their  wealthy  which  aggravated 
their  crimes^  prote^ed  them  under  Vefpaiian.  '  See  Tacit.  Hift. 
iv.  43.  Didog^  de  Orator.  c.S.  For  one  accufationy  Regulusji  the 
^u&  obj^  of  Pliny's  fatire^  received  from  the  fenate  the  confular 
^mamentsy  and  a  prefent  of  iixty  thoufand  pounds. 

**  The  crime  of  majefty  was  formerly  a  treafonable  offence  ag<unft 
die  Roman  people.  As  ttibunes  of  the  people^  Auguftus  and  Hbe- 
nus  applied  it  to  their  own  perionsy  and  extended  it  to  an  infinite 
latitude. 

^'  hS\k<t  the  f  ittnons  and  iinfbrtunate  widow  of  Oermanicus  had 
been  put  to  deadi,  Tiberius  received  the  dianks  of  the  fenate  for 
his  clemency.  She  had  not  been  publicly  ihangled ;  nor  was  the 
body  drawn  vdth  a  hook  to  the  Gemoniaci  where  thofe  of  common 
nialeiaAors  were  expo&d.  See  Tack*  Aimal*  vi  %$.  Suetonu  in  Tt« 
herio,  c,  ^^ 

obtain. 
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obtain,  in  a  happier  climate,  a  fecure  refuge,  CHAP, 
a  new  fortune  adequate  to  his  merit,  the  free-  J^ 
dom  of  complaint,  and  perhaps  the  means  of 
revenge.  But  the  empire  of  the  Romans  filled 
the  world,  and  when  that  empire  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  the  world  became  a 
fafe  and  dreary  prifon  for  his  enemies.  The 
flave  of  Imperial  defpotifm,  whether  he  was 
condemned  to  drag  his  gilded  chain  in  Rome 
and  the  fenate,  or  to  wear  out  a  life  of  exile 
on  the  barren  rock  of  Seriphus,  or  the  frozen 
banks  of  the  Danube,  expe6ted  his  fate  in 
filent  defpair*^  To  relift  was  fatal,  and  it 
was  impoffible  to  fly.  On  every  fide  he  was 
encompafled  with  a  yafl;  extent  of  fea  and 
l^nd,  which  he  could  never  hope  to  traverfe 
without  being  difcovered,  feized,  and  refl^ored 
to  his  irritated  matter.  Beyond  the  frontiers, 
his  anxious  view  could  difcoyer  nothing, 
except  the  ocean,  inhofpitable  deferts,  hoftile 
tribes  of  barbarians,  of  fierce  manners  and 
unknown  language,  or  dependent  kings,  who 
would  gladly  purchafe  the  emperor's  protec- 
tion by  the  facrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugi* 
tive  ^^      "  Wherever   you    are,"    faid  Cicero 

to 

^  Seriphus  was  a  finall  rocky  iiland  m  the  ^gea^  Sea,  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  which  were  defpifed  for  their  ignorance  and  obfcurity. 
The  place  of  Ovid's  exile  is  well  known^  by  his  juft,  but  ttiunanly 
lamentations.  It  Ihould  feem,  that  he  only  received  an  order  to  leave 
Rome  in  (b  many  days,  and  to  tranfport  himielf  to  Tomi.  Guarda 
and  gaolers  were  unneceflary. 

^  Under  Tiberiusy  a  Roman  knight  attempted  to  fly  to  the  Par- 
thiaas.    He  was  ftopt  in  the  ifareights  of  Sicily  $  but  fo  little  danger 
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p  H  A  P.  to  the  exiled  MarceUus,  *«  remember  that  y6\^ 
J^_.  **  are  equally  within   the  power  of  the  con- 
•*  queror  °." 

did  there  appear  in  the  example,  that  the  moft  jealous  of  tyrants  dif^ 
Aained  to  punilh  it.     Tacit.  AmiaL  vi.  14. 
*'  Cicero  ad  Famifiares^  iv.  7. 
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The  Crudtt/jFoUieSj  and  Murder  qfCqmmodus. — 
JSledion  qfPertinaa:. — His  Attempts  to  reform 
0ie  State.  —  His  AJfqffination  of  the  Prcetorian 
Guards. 

'pHE  mildnefs  of  Marcus,  which  the  rigid  c  H  a  p^ 
difcipline  of  the  Stoics  was  unable  to  era-  ,   ^'  ^ 
dicate,  formed,  at  the  fame  time,    the    moft  indulgence 
amiable,  and  the  only  defective,  part  of  this  cha-  ^?  Marcus, 
ra6lei\     His  excellent  underftanding  was  often 
deceived  by  the  unfufpe6ling  goodnefs  of  his 
heart.     Artful  men,  who  ftudy  the  paffions  of 
princes,  and  conceal  their  own,  approached  his 
perfon  in  the  dilguife  of  philofophic  fan6lity, 
and  acquired  riches  and  honours  by  affe6ting  te 
defpifethem*.     His  exceffive  indulgence  to  his 
brother,  his  wife,  and  his  fon,   exceeded  the 
bounds  of  private  virtue,  and  became  a  public 
injury,   by  the  example  and  confequences  of 
their  ^^ces. 

Fauftina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  and  the  wife  to  his  wife 
of  Marcus,  had  been  as  much  celebrated  for  her  Fa«ftin* ; 
gallantries  as  for  her  beauty.  The  grave  fim- 
plicityofthe  philofopher  was  ill  calculated .  to 
engage  her  wanton  levity,  or  to  fix  that  un- 
bounded pafl^on  for  vari^ity,  which  often  difco- 
vered  perib»al  merit  in  the  meaneft  of  man- 

'  See  the  complauits  of  Avidius  Caflius»  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  45. 
^efe  are,  it  is  true^  tlie  complaints  of  fa<Slio& ;  but  even  facflion 
exaggerates,  rather  than  invents, 
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kind  \  The  Cupid  of  the  ancients  was,  in  gene* 
ral,  a  very  fenfual  deity;  and  the  amours  of  an 
emprefs,  as  they  exa£t  on  her  iide  the  plained 
advances,  are  feldom  fiifceptible  of  much  fenti* 
mental  delicacy.  Marcus  was  the  only  man  in 
the  empire  who  feemed  ignorant  or  infenfible  of 
the  irregularities  of  Fauftina ;  which,  according 
to  the  prejudices  of  every  age,  reflefiled  fome 
diigrace  on  the  injured  hufband.  He  promoted 
ieveral  of  her  lovers  to  polls  of  honour  and  pro* 
fits  and  during  a  connexion  for  thirty  years, 
invariably  gave  her  proofs  of  the  moll  tender 
confidence,  and  of  a  refpe6l  which  ended  not 
with  her  life.  In  his  Meditations,  he  thanks 
the  gods,  who  bad  bellowed  on  him  a  wife,  fo 
faithful,  fo  gentle,  and  of  fuch  a  wonderful 
fimplicity  of  manners*.  The  obfequious  fenate, 
at  his  earnell  requell,  declared  her  a  god- 
defs.  She  was  reprefented  in  her  temples, 
with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Ceres ; 
and  it  was  decreed,  that,  on  the  day  of  their 
nuptials,  the  youth  of  either  fex  fliould  pay 
their  vows  before  the  altar  of  their  chafte  pa^ 
trdnefs^ 

*  Fauftinain  fatxs  conflat  apud  Cayetam>  eMditionet  fibi  et  nauticis 
et  gladiatoriasy  elegifle.  Hift  4^guf.  p.  30.  L^unpridiiu  explaiiig 
the  fort  of  merit  which  Fauftiiia  chofes  and  the  conditioru  which  fkt 
exadbd.     Htfi.  Auguji.  p.  201. 

^  Hift.  Auguft  p  34* 

^  Meditat.  1.  i.  The  world  has  Jaughed  at  the  credulity  of  Mar- 
tOA  \  but  Madam  Dacier  aifures  ns  (and  we  may  credit  a  lady), 
that  the  huftand  wiU  aiwayv  be  deceivedy  if  the  We  condelisnds  to 
diilemble. 

^  Dion  Cafliusy  1.  IxzL  p.  xt^s*  Hiil.  Auguft.  p.  ^i*  Commen- 
taire  de  Spanheim  fur  les  Cefars  de  Julieny  p.  aSg.  The  deification 
tit  Fauftina  is  the  only  defe(5l  which  Jplian^s  criticifin  is  able  to  dS^ 
cover  in  the  aU-occompliibed  charadler  of  Marcus* 

The 
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The  monftrous  vices  of  the  fon  have  caft  a  chap. 
fhade  on  the  purity  of  the  father's  virtues.  It  ^^* 
has  been  obje£ted  to  Marcus,  that  he  facrrficed  to  his  fon 
the  happinefs  of  millions  to  a  fond  partiality  for  Commo- 
a  worthlefs  boy ;  and  that  he  chofe  a  fucceflbr 
in  his  own  family,  rather  than  in  the  republic* 
Nothing,^  however,  was  neglected  by  the  anxious 
father,  arid  by  the  men  of  virtue  and  learning 
whom  he  fummoned  to  his  affiftance,  to  expand 
the  narrow  mind  of  young  Com  modus,  to  cor* 
reft  his  growing  vices,  and  to  render  him  wor* 
thy  of  the  throne,  for  which  he  was  defigned* 
But  the  power  of  inftruftion  is  feldom  of  much 
efficacy,  except  in  thofe  happy  difpofitions  where 
it  is  almoft  fuperfluous.  The  diftafteful  leflbn 
of  a  grave  philofopher  was,  in  a  moment,  obli» 
terated  by  the  whifper  of  a  profligate  favourite } 
and  Marcus  himfelf  blafled  the  fruits  of  this 
laboured  education,  by  admitting  his  fon,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  a  full  participation 
of  the  Imperial  power.  He  lived  but  four  years 
^fterwards ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  repent  a 
rafli  meafure,  which  raifed  the  impetuous  youth 
above  the  reftraint  of  reafon  and  authority. 

Moil  of  the  crimes  which  diflurb  the  internal  Acceflion 
peace  of  fociety,  are  produced,  by  the  reftraints  ^^  t^«  ^"O' 
which  the  neceflairy,  but  unequal  laws  of  pro»  modus. 
perty  have  impofed  on  the  appetites  of  man- 
kind, by  confining  to  a  few  the  poffeffion  of 
thofe  objefts  that  are  coveted  by  many.   Of  all 
our  paflions  and  appetites,  the  love  of  power  is 
of  the  moft  imperious  and  unfociable  nature, 
fince  the  pride  of  one  man  requires  the  fubmif- 

fion 
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CHAP,  fion  of  the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of  civil 
difcord,  the  laws  of  fociety  lofe  their  force,  and 
their  place  is  feldom  fupplied  by  thofe  of  hu- 
manity. The  ardor  of  contention,  the  pride  of 
vidlory,  the  defpair  of  fuccefs,  the  memory  of 
pad  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all 
contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  lilence 
the  voice  of  pity.  From  fuch  motives  almofl 
every  page  of  hiftory  has  been  flained  with  civil 
blood ;  but  thefe  motives  will  not  account  for 
the  unprovoked  cruelties  of  Commodus,  who 
had  nothing  to  wifli,  and  every  thing  to  enjoy. 

AJO.xSo.  The  beloved  fon  of  Marcus  fucceeded  to  his 
father,  amidil  the  acclamations  of  the  fenate 
and  armies*,  and  when  he  afcended  the  throne, 
the  happy  youth  faw  round  him  neither  com- 
petitor  to  remove,  nor  enemies  to  punifh.  In 
this  calm  elevated  ftation,  it  was  fiurely  natural, 
that  he  fliould  prefer  the  love  of  mankind  to 
their  deteftation,  the  mild  glories  of  his  five 
predeceffors,  to  the  ignominious  fate  of  Nero, 
and  Domitian. 

Charaacr       Yet  Commodus  was  not,  as  he  has  been  repre- 

^Q^^'  fented,  a  tyger  born  with  an  infatiate  thirft  of 
human  blood,  and  capable,  from  his  infancy,  of 
the  mod  inhuman  actions  ^  Nature  had  formed 
•  him  of  a  weak,  rather  than  a  wicked  difpofition. 
Hi3  fimplicity  and  timidity  rendered  him  the  flave 
of  his  attendants,  who  gradually  corrupted  his 

*  Commodus  was  the  firft  Porphjrogenitus  (bom  fince  his  father^t 
acceilion  to  the  throne).  By  a  new  ftrain  of  flattery,  the  Egyptian 
medals  date  by  the  years  of  his  life  j  as  if  they  were  fynonymous  tq 
thofe  of  his  reign.     Tillemont,  Hift.  des  Empereurs,  tom.  ii.  p.  75  z. 

{  Hiii.  Auguft.  p.  46* 

mind. 
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mind.     His  cruelty,  which  at  firft  obeyed  the  c  H  A  ?• 
didlates  of  others,  degenerated  into  habit,  and  at 
length  became  the  ruling  paffion  of  his  foul '. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Commodus  He  returns 
found  himfelf  embarraffed  with  the  command  of  ^oRpme. 
a  great  army,  and  the  conduct  of  a  difficult  war 
againd  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni^  The  fer- 
vile  and  profligate  youths  whom  Marcus  had 
banilhed,  foon  regained  their  ftation  and  influ- 
ence about  the  new  emperor.  They  exaggerated 
the  hard&ips  and  dangers  of  a  campaign  in  the 
>vild  countries  beyond  the  Danube ;  and  they 
aflured  the  indolent  prince,  that  the  terror  of  his 
,liame  and  the  arms  of  his  lieutenants  would  be 
fufficient  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  the  dit 
mayed  barbarians,  or  to  impofe  fuch  conditions, 
^s  were  more  advantageous  than  any  conqueft. 
By  a  dextrous  application  to  his  fenfual  appe* 
tites,  they  compared  the  tranquillity,  the  fplen- 
dour,  the  refined  pleafures  of  Rome,  with  the 
tumult  of  a  Pannonian  camp,  which  afforded 
neither  leifure  nor  materials  for  luxury '°.  Com- 
modus liftened  to  the  pleafing  advice ;  but  whilft 
he  hefitated  between  his  own  inclination^  and 
the  awe  which  he  ftill  retained  for  his  father's 
couufellors^  the  fummer  infenfibly  elapfeJ,  and 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  was  deferred 
till  the  autumn.     His  graceful  perfon  ",  popular 

^^Dion  Cafliusy  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1203. 
.  *  According  to  TertuUiau  (Apolog.  c.  45.)  he  died  at  Sirmium. 
But  the  fituation  of  Vindobona,  or  Vienn?i,  where  both  the  Vi<ftor» 
^lace  his  death,  is  better  adapted  to  the  operations  of  the  war  againil: 
the  Marcomanni  and  QiiadL 

'"  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  la. 

"  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  i6* 

addrefs. 
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addreis,  and  imagined  virtues^  attradled  the  pub* 
lie  favour ;  the  honourable  peace  which  he  had 
recently  granted  to  the  barbarians,  diffiifed  an 
univerfal  joy  '* ;  his  impatience  to  revifit  Rome 
uras  fondly  afcribed  to  the  love  of  his  country  ; 
and  his  diflblute  courfe  of  amufements  was 
faintly  condemned  in  a  prince  of  nineteen 
years  of  age. 

During  the  three  firft  years  of  his  reign,  the 
forms,  and  even  the  fpirit  of  the  old  adminiftra- 
tion  were  maintained  by  thofe  faithful  counci- 
lors, to  whom  Marcus  had  recommended  his 
fon,  and  for  whofe  wifdom  and  integrity  Com- 
modus  ftill  entertained  a  reludtant  eileem.  The 
young  prince  and  his  profligate  favourites  re- 
velled in  all  the  licence  of  fovereign  power;  but 
his  hands  were  yet  unftained  with  blood ;  and 
he  had  even  difplayed  a  generofity  of  fentiment, 
which  might  .perhaps  have  ripened  into  folid 
virtue  ^\  A  fatal  incident  decided  his  fluctuat- 
ing character. 
Is  wound-  One  evening,  as  the  Emperor  was  returning  to 
^^^^  the  palace  through  a  dark  and  narrow  portico  in 
AJD.  183.  the  amphitheatre  *%  an  affaffin,  who  waited  his 
paifage,  ruffled  upon  him  with  a  drawn  fword, 
loudly-  exclaiming,  "  The  fenate  fends  you  this.** 
The  menace  prevented  the  deed;  the  aflaflin  was 

"  This  univerfal  joy  is  well  defcribed  (from  the  medals  as  well  as 
hiftorians)  by  Mr.  Wotton,  Hift.  of  Rome,  p.  1919  193. 

■^  ManilhiB,  the  confidential  Tecretary  of  Avidus  Caffius*  was  dif- 
covered  after  be  had  lain  concealed  feveral  years.  The  Emperor  nobly 
relieved  the  public  anxiety  by  refufing  to  fee  him^  and  bumitig  his 
-     papers  without  opening  them.     Dion  Caffius*  1.  Ixzji.  p.  zao9. 

'^  SeeMaffei  degli  Amphitheatrii  p.Z26. 

feized 
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fbized  by  the  guards,  and  immediately  revealed  c  H  A  P. 
the  authors  of  the  confpiracy.  It  had  been  j^*  ^ 
formed  not  in  the  ftate,  but  within  the  walls  of 
the  palace.  Lucilla,  the  Emperor's  fitter,  and 
widow  of  Lucius  Verus,  impatient  of  the  fecond 
rank,  and  jealous  of  the  reigning  Emprefs,  had 
armed  the  murderer  againfi;  her  brother's  life. 
She  had  not  ventured  to  communicate  the  black 
deiign  to  her  fecond  hufband  Claudius  Pompei- 
anus,  a  fenator  of  dittinguiihed  merit  and  un- 
ihaken  loyalty ;  but  among  the  crowd  of  her 
lovers  (for  (he  imitated  the  manners  of  Fauftina) 
fhe  found  men  of  defperate  fortunes  and  wild 
ambition,  who  were  prepared  tq  ferve  her  more 
violent,  as  well  as  her  tender  paflions.  The 
confpirators  experienced  the  rigour  of  juflice, 
and  the  abandoned  princefs  was  punifhed,  firft 
with  exile,  and  afterwards  with  death  "^ 

But  the  words  of  the  alTaflin  funk  deep  into  Hatred  and 
the  mind  of  Commodus,  and  left  an  indelible  ^™^  ^^ 
impreflion  of  fear  and  hatred  againft  the  whole  dus  to- 
body  of  the  fenate.  Thofe  whom  he  had  dreaded  Y^^  ^ 
as  importunate  minifters,  he  now  fufpedled  as 
fecret  enemies.     The  Delators,  a  race  of  men 
difcouraged,   and   almofl   extinguifhed,   under 
the  former   reigns,  again  became  formidable, 
as  foon  as  they  difcovered  that  the  Emperor  was 
defirous  of  finding  difafie6lion  and  treafon  in 
the  fenate.     That  aflembly,  whom  Marcus  had 
ever  confidered  as  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion, was  compofed  of  the  mofi:  difi;inguiflied  of 

*^  Dion^  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1205.-     Herodian^  Li.  p.i^     Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  46- 
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the  Romans ;  and  diftindlion  of  every  kind  ibdtf 
became  criminal.  The  pofleflion  of  wealth  fti- 
mulated  the  diligence  of  the  informers :  rigid 
virtue  implied  a  tacit  cenfure  of  the  irregula- 
rities of  Commodus ;  important  iervices  implied 
A  dangerous  fuperiority  of  merit;  and  the 
friendlhip  of  the  father  dways  enfured  the  aver- 
fion  of  the  fon.  Sufpicion  was  equivalent  to 
proof;  trial  to  condemnation.  The  execution^ 
of  a  confiderable  fenator  was  attended  with  the 
death  of  all  who  might  lament  or  revenge  his» 
fate;  and  when  Commodus  had  once  tailed 
human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorfe. 
The  Quin-  Of  thefe  innocent  vi6lims  of  tyranny,  none 
21^  ^'^  died  more  lamented  than  the  two  brothers  of 
the  Quintilian  family,  Maximus  and  Condianus  ^ 
whofe  fraternal  love  has  faved  their  names  from 
oblivion,  and  endeared  their  memory  to  pofte- 
rity.  Their  ftudies  and  their  occupations,  their 
purfuits  and  their  pleafures,  were  dill  the  lame. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  eftate  they  never 
admitted  the  idea  of  a  feparate  intereft ;  feme 
fragments  are  now  extant  of  a  treatife  which 
they  compofed  in  common  ;  and  in  every  a6tion 
of  life  it  was  obferved,  that  their  two  bodies 
were  animated  by  one  foul.  The  Antonines, 
who  valued  their  virtues,  and  delighted  in  their 
union,  raifed  them,  in  the  fame  year,  to  the 
confulfhip;  and  Marcus  afterwards  eutrufted 
to  their  joint  care  the  civil  adminiftration  of 
Greece,  and  a  great  military  command,  in 
which  they  obtained  a  fignal  vi6lory  over  the 

Germans* 
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GrerAians.     The   kind   cruelty   of  Commodus  c  h  A  p. 
united  them  in  death '^.  ^_,^-  _^ 

The  tyrant's  rage,  after  having  flied  the  nobleft  The  minif- 
blood  of  the  fenate,  at  length  recoiled  on  the  terPeren- 
principal  inftrument  of  his  cruelty.  Whilft  Com- 
modus was  immerfed  in  blood  and  luxury,  he 
devolved  the  detail  of  the  public  bufinefs  on  Per- 
ennis ;  a  fervile  and  ambitious  minifter,  who  had 
obtained  his  poll  by  the  murder  of  his  predecef- 
for,  but  who  poffeffed  a  confiderable  Ihare  of 
vigour  and  ability.  By  a6ls  of  extortion,  and  the 
forfeited  eftates  of  the  nobles  facrificed  to  his 
avarice,  he  had  accumulated  an .  immenfe  trea- 
fure.'  The  Praetorian  guards  were  under  his  im- 
mecjiate  command :  and  his  fon,  who  already 
difcovered  a  military  genius,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  lUyrian  legions.  Perennis  afpired  to  the 
empire ;  or  what,  in  the  eyes  of  Commodus, 
amounted  to  the  fame  crime,  he  was  capable  of 
alpiring  to  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  fur- 
prifed,  and  put  to  death.  The  fall  of  a  minifter  ajd.xw. 
is  a  very  trifling  incident  in  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  empire  j  but  it  was  haftened  by  an  extra-i 
ordinary  circumftance,  which  proved  how  much 
the  nerves  of  difcipline  were  already  rielaxed. 
The  legions  of  Britain,  difcontented  with  the 
adminiftration  of  Perennis,  formed  a  deputation 
of  fifteen  hundred  fele6l  men,  withinftruftions 
to  march  to  Rome,  and  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  Emperor.    Thefe  military  petitioners, 

^  '^  In  a  note  upoa  the  Auguftan  Hiftory^  Cafaubon  has  collected  a 
number  of  particulars  concerning  thefe  celebrated  brothers.  See  p.  96. 
of  his  learned  cozxunentary* 

by 
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CHAP,  by  their  own  determined  behaviour,  by  inflam* 
^  jy*  ,  ing  the  divifions  of  the  guards,  by  exaggerating^ 
the  ftrength  of  the  Britiih  army,  and  by  alarm- 
ing the  fears  of  Commodu3,  exacted  and  ob- 
tained the  minifter's  death,  as  liie  only  redrels 
of  their  grievances  '\  This  prefumption  of  a 
diftant  army,  and  their  difcovery  of  the  weak- 
neis  of  government,  was  a  fure  preiage  of  the 
moil  dreadful  convulfions. 
Reroit  of  The  negligence  of  the  public  adminiftration 
"*•  was  betrayed  loon  afterwards,  by  a  new  diforder, 
which  aroie  from  the  fmalleft  beginnings.  A 
fpirit  of  deiertion  began  to  prevail  among  the 
troops;  and  the  deferters,  inftead  of  feeking 
their  (afety  in  flight  or  concealment,  infefted 
the  highways.  Matemus,  a  private  foldier,  of  a 
daring  boldneis  above  his  ftation,  colle6ted  thefe 
bands  of  robbers  into  a  little  army,  fet  open  the 
prifons,  invited  the  flavesto  aflert  their  freedom, 
and  plundered  with  impunity  the  rich  and  de« 
fencele&  cities  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces,  who  had  long  been  the 
ipe3;ators,  and  perhaps  the  partners,  of  his  de- 
predations, were,  at  length,  roufed  from  their 
lupine  indolence  by  the  threatening  commands 
of  the  Emperor.  Maternus  found  that  he  was 
encompaflSsd,  and  forefaw  that  he  muft  be  over- 
powered. A  great  effort  of  defpair  was  his  laft 
refource.     He  ordered  his  followers  to  dilperie, 

'^  Dion»  L  IxxiL  p.  zaio.  Herodian»  1.  i.  p.  at.  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  48.  Dion  gives  a  much  left  odioiu  charadker  of  Feremiifly  than 
the  other  hiftorians.  His  moderation  is  ahoMift  a  pMge  of  h» 
veracity. 

15  to 
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to  pafs  the  Alps  in  fmall  parties,  and  various 
difguifes,  and  to  aflemble  at  Rome,  during  the 
licentious  tumult  of  the  feftival  of  Cybele'*.  To 
murder  Commodus,  and  to  afcend  the  vacant 
throne,  was  the  ambition  of  no/ vulgar  robber. 
His  meafures  were  fo  ably  concerted,  that  his 
concealed  troops  already  filled  the  ftreets  of 
Home.  The  envy  of  an  accomplice  difcovered 
and  ruined  this  fingular  enterprife,  in  the  mo-> 
ment  when  it  was  ripe  for  execution  '^ 

Sufpicious  princes  often  promote  the  lad  of  The  miniT- 
rtiankind^  from  a  vain  perfuafion  that  thofe  who  ^^^^^»- 
have  no  dependence,  except  on  their  favour, 
will  have  no  attachment,  except  to  the  perfon 
of  their  benefactor.  Cleander,  the  fucceffor  of 
Perennis,  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth ;  of  a  nation, 
over  whofe  ftubbom,  but  fervile  temper,  blows 
only  could  prevail  ^.  He  had  been  fent  from 
his  native  country  to  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  flave.  As  a  flave  he  entered  the  Imperial 
palace,  rendered  himfelf  ufeful  to  his  mailer's 
paffions,  and  rapidly  afcended  to  the  moil  ex- 
alted ilation  which  a  fubje6l  could  enjoy.  His 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Commodus  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  his  predeceffor;  for 
Cleander  was  devoid  of  any  ability  or  virtue 

*•  During  the  ftcond  Punic  war,  the  Romans  imported  from  Alia 
the  worfliip  of  the  mother  of  the  gods*  Her  feftival^  the  Megalefiui 
began  on  the  fourth  of  Aprils  and  laited  fix  days.  The  ffareets  were  ' 
crowded  with  mad  prOceffions,  the  theatres  with  fpedlators,  and  the 
public  tables  with  unbidden  guefts*  Order  and  police  were  fufpendedf 
and  pleafure  was  the  only  ferious  bufinefs  of  the  city.  See  Ovid,  de 
Faflis,  1.  iv.  1899  &c. 

'^  Herodian,  1.  i.  p.  23. 38* 

**  Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c.  ^7. 

VOL.  I.  L  which 
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CHAP,  which  could  inQiire  the  Emperor  with  envy  or 
^-,^  diftruft.  Avarice  was  the  reigning  paffion  of 
his  foul,  and  the  great  principle  of  his  adminii^ 
tration.  The  rank  of  Conful,  of  Patrician,  of 
Senator,  was  expofed  to  public  fale;  and  it 
would  have  been  confidered  as  diikffedtion,  if 
anyone  had  refufed  to  purchafe  thefe  empty 
and  dilgraceful  honours  wilii  the  greatefl  part 
of  his  fortune".  In  the  lucrative  provincial 
employments,  the  minifter  fliared  with  the  go- 
vernor the  fpoils  of  the  people.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  was  venal  and  arbitrary.  A 
wealthy  criminal  might  obtain,  not  only  the  re- 
verfal  of  the  fentence  by  which  he  was  jullly 
condemned,  but  might  likewife  infli£l  whatever 
punifliment  he  pleafed  on  the  accufer,  the  wit- 
nefles,  and  the  judge. 

By  thefe  means,  Cleander,  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  had  accumulated  more  wealth  than 
had  ever  yet  been  poflefied  by  any  freedman  "• 
Commodus  was  perfedUy  fatisfied  with  the  mag- 
nificent prefents  which  the  artful  courtier  laid 
at  his  feet  in  the  mod  feafonable  moments.  To 
divert  the  public  envy,  Cleander,  under  the  Em- 
peror's name,  erefiled  baths,  porticos,  and  places 
of  exercife,  for  the  ufe  of  the  people  *^      He 

"  One  of  thefe  dear-bought  promotions  occaiioned  a  current  boa 
moty  that  Julius  Solon  was.  bani/hed  into  the  fenate. 

^'  Dion  (1.  Uxii.  p.  129  13.)  obferves*  that  no  freedman  had  pc^ 
felled  riches  equal  to  thofe  of  Cleander.  The  fortime  of  FaUat 
amounted)  howevert  to  upwards  of  five  and  twenty  hundred  thouiaad 
pounds ;    Ter  millies. 

'^  Dion,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  la,  13.  Herodian,  1.  i.  p,  09-  Hift.  Augpnft* 
p.  5  a.  Thefe  baths  were  fituated  near  the  Partm  Capemu  See  Nar- 
dini  Roma  Antica,  p.  79* 

flat- 
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flattered  himfelf  that  the  Romand,  dazzled  and  chap. 
amufed  by  this  apparent  liberality,  would  be  lefs  ^^' 
affedted  by  the  bloody  fcenes  which  were  daily 
exhibited ;  that  they  would  forget  the  death  of 
Byrrhus,  a  fenator  to  whofe  fuperior  merit  the 
late  Emperor  had  granted  one  of  his  daughters; 
and  that  they  would  forgive  the  execution  of 
Arius  Antoninus,  the  laft  reprefentative  of  the 
name  and  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  The  for- 
mer, with  more  integrity  than  prudence,  had 
attempted  to  difclofe,  to  his  brother-inJaw,  the 
true  character  of  Cleander.  An  equitable  fen*» 
tence  pronounced  by  the  latter,  when  proconful 
of  Afia,  againfl  a  worthlefs  creature  of  the  fa* 
vourite,  proved  fatal  to  him  **.  After  the  fall 
of  Perennis,  the  terrors  of  Commodus  had,  for 
afliort  time,  aflumed  the  appearance  of  a  return 
to  virtue.  He  repealed  the  moll  odious  of  his 
a6ts,  loaded  his  memory  with  the  public  execra- 
tion, and  afcribed  to  the  pernicious  counfels  of 
that  wicked  minifter,  all  the  errors  of  his  inex- 
perienced youth.  But  his  repentance  lafted  only 
thirty  days;  and,  under  Oleander's  tyranny,  the 
adminiilration  of  Perennis  was  often  regretted. 

Peftilence  and  famine  contributed  to  fill  up  Sedition 
the  meafure  of  the  calamities  of  Rome  ^K    The  *"^  ^^^ 
firft  could  be  only  imputed  to  the  juft  indigna-  der,  ^*^' 
tion  of  the  gods;  but  a  monopoly  of  corn,  fup-  AJ).i89. 
ported  by  the  riches  and  power  of  the  minifter, 

^  Hift.  Auguft  p.  48* 

'^  Herodian,  1.  L  p.  a8.  Diooy  LlxxiL  p.  12x5.  The  latter  fays^ 
that  two  thoufimd  porfons  died  every  day  at  Rome^  during  a  conlider- 
able  length  of  time. 

h  z  was 
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CHAP,  was  confidered  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  thef 
J[^[^  fecond*  The  popular  difcontent,  after  it  had 
long  circulated  in  whiipers^  broke  out  in  the 
aflembled  •  circus.  The  people  quitted  their 
favourite  amufements,  for  the  more  delicious 
pleafure  of  revenge,  ruihed  in  crowds  towards 
a  palace  in  the  fuburbs/one  of  the  Emperor's^ 
retirements,  and  demanded,  with  angry  cla- 
mours, the  head  of  the  puUic  enemy.  Oean- 
der,  who  commanded  the  Praetorian  guards  ^, 
ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to  fidly  forth,  and  dit 
perfe  the  feditious  multitude.  The  multitude 
fled  with  precipitation  towards  the  city ;  feveral 
were  flain,  and  many  more  were  trampled  to 
death:  but  when  the  cavalry  entered  the  ftreets, 
their  purfuit  was  checked  by  a  fliower  of  ftones 
and  darts  from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the 
houfes.  The  foot  guards*^  who  had  been  long 
jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and  infolence  of  the 
Praetorian  cavalry,  embraced  the  party  of  the 
people.  The  tumult  became  a  regular  engage- 
ment, and  threatened  a  general  maflacre.  The 
praetorians,  at  length,  gave  way,  oppreffed  with 
numbers;  and  the  tide  of  popular  fyry  returned 

'^  Tuncque  primum  tres  praefedti  pnetorio  fiiere :  inter  quos  Iiber- 
tinus.  From  fome  remains  of  modefty»  Oleander  declined  the  dtle, 
whilil  he  aiiTumed  the  powers  of  Praetorian  praefedl.  As  the  o&er 
freedmen  were  ftyled,  from  their  feveral  departments^  a  ratiombtuy 
abeptftolis  ;  Oleander  called  hlmfelf  a  pugumci  as  intnified  with  the 
defence  of  his  mailer's  peribn.  ,  Salmafins  and  Cafkubon  feem  to  have 
talked  very  icfly  upon  this  paflage. 

^'  'O*  rnq  ttoXew?  9r«foi  rf«Tia;Tow.  Herodian^  LL  p.  31.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  means  the  Praetorian  infantryy  or  the  cohortes 
urbanacy  a  body  of  fix  thouiand  men^  but  whofe  rank  and  difcipline 
were  not  equd  to  their  numbers.  Neither  Tillemont  nor  Wotton 
choofe  to  decide  this  queition* 

with 
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tirith  redoubled  violence  againft  the  gates  of  c  H  A  P. 
the  palace,  where  Gommodus  lay,  diffolved  in  ^i  , 
luxury,  and  alone  unconfcious  of  the  civil  war. 
It  was  death  to  approach  his  perfon  with  the 
unwelcome  news.  He  would  have  periflied  in 
this  fupine  fecurity,  had  not  two  women,  his 
elder  fitter  Fadilla,  and  Marcia,  the  moft  fa- 
voured of  his  concubines,  ventured  to  break 
into  his  prefence.  Bathed  in  tears,  and  with 
diflievelled  hair,  they  threw  themfelves  at  his 
feet;  and  with  all  the  preffing  eloquence  of  fear, 
difcovered  to  the  aflfrighted  Emperor,  the  crimes 
of  the  minifter,  the  rage  of  the  people,  and  the 
impending  ruin  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  would 
burft  over  his  palace  and  perfon.  Commodus 
ftarted  from  his  dream  of  pleafure,  and  com- 
manded that  the  head  of  Cleander  ihould  be 
thrown  out  to  the  people.  The  defired  fpe6lacle 
inftantly  appeafed  the  tumult ;  and  the  fon  of 
Marcus  might  even  yet  have  regained  the  affec* 
tion  and  confidence  of  his  fubjefts  ^% 

But  every  fentiment  of  virtue  and  humanity  Diflbiutc 
was  e^tinfil  in  the  mind  of  Commodus.    Whilft  pieafuret 
he  thus  abandoned  the  reins  of  empire  to  thefe  modtt^" 
unworthy  favourites,  he  valued  nothing  in  fove- 
reign  power,  except  the  unbounded  licence  of 
indulging  his  fenfual  appetites.     His  hours  were 
jpent  in  a  feraglio  of  three  hundred  beautiful 
women,  and  as  many  boys,  of  every  rank,  and 
of  every  province ;  and,  wherever  the  arts  of 
feduftion  proved  ineffe6tual,  the  brutal  lover 

^  Dion  Caffiusy  1.  IxxiL  p.  12x5.     Herodiant  1.  i.  p.  32.     Hill: 
Auguft  p.  48.  ' 

L  3  had 
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had  recourfe  to  violence.  The  ancient^  hifl 
torians  have  expatiated  on  thefe  abandoned 
ibenes  of  proftitution,  which  fcoiiied  every  re- 
ftraint  of  nature  or  modefty  j  but  it  would  not 
be  ealy  to  tranflate  their  too  faithful  defcrip* 
tions  into  the  decency  of  modem  language. 
The  intervals  of  lull  were  filled  up  with  the 
Hisigno-  bafcft  amufemcnts.  The  influence  of  a  polite 
low f  *rt8  ^^'  ^"^  *^®  labour  of  an  attentive  education, 
had  never  been  able  to  infufe  into  his  rude  and 
brutilh  mind  the  leaft  tincture  of  learning ;  and 
he  was  the  firft  of  the  Roman  emperors  totally 
devoid  of  tafl;e  for  the  pleafures  of  the  under- 
ftanding.  Nero  himfelf  excelled,  or  afie6led  to 
excel,  in  the  elegant  arts  of  mufic  and  poetry; 
nor  ihould  we  deipife  his  purfuits,  had  he  not 
converted  the  pleafing  relaxation  of  a  leifure 
hour  into  t^ie  ferious  bufinefs  and  ambition  of 
his  life.  But  Commodus,  from  his  earlieft  in- 
fancy, difcovered  an  averfion  to  whatever  was 
rational  or  liberal,  and  a  fond  attachment  to  the 
amufements  of  the  populace  ;  the  fports  of  the 
circus  and  amphitheatre,  the  combats  of  gla- 
diators, and  the  hunting  of  wild  beafts.  The 
mailers  in  every  branch  of  learning,  whom 
Marcus  provided  for  his  fon,  were  heard  with 
inattention  and  difguft ;  whilft  the  Moors  and 
Parthians,  who  taught  hirb  to  dart  the  javelin 
and  to  flioot  with  the  bow,  found  a  difciple  who 
delighted  in  his  application,  and  foon  equalled 

^  Sororibus  fiiis  conftupratis.  Jpfas  concubinas  fuas  fub  oculis  fuia 
ftuprari  jubebat*  Nee  irruentium  in  Te  juvenum  carebat  mfemi^, 
omni  parte  corporU  atque  ore  in  fexum  utrumque  pollutos.  Hift. 
Aug.  p.  47- 

the 
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the  moft  £kilful  of  his  inftru^ors,  in  the  fleadi* 
nefs  of  the  eye,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hand. 

The  fervile  <;rowd,  whofe  fortune  depended  Hunting 
on  their  mailer's  vices,  applauded  thefe  ignoble  ^^^ 
purfuits.  The  perfidious  voice  of  flattery  re- 
minded him,  that  by  exploits  of  the  &me 
nature,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and 
the  flaughter  of  the  wild  boar  of  Er}'manthus, 
the  Grecian  Hercules  had  acquired  a  place 
among  the  gods,  and  an  immortal  memory 
among  men.  They  only  forgot  to  obferve,  that, 
in  the  ficft  ages  of  fociety,  when  the  fiercer 
animals  often  diipute  with  man  the  pofleffion  of 
an  unfettled  country,  a  fuccefsful  war  againft 
thoie  favages  is  one  of  the  moft  innocent  and 
beneficial  labours  of  heroifm.  In  the  civilized 
ftate  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  wild  beafts  had 
long  fince  retired  from  the  face  of  man,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  populous  cities.  To  furprife 
them  in  their  folitary  haunts,  and  to  tranQ)ort 
them  to  Rome,  that  they  might  be  flain  in 
pomp  by  the  hand  of  an  emperor,  was  an  enter- 
prife  equally  ridiculous  for  the  prince,  and  op- 
preffive  for  the  people  ^°.  Ignorant  of  thefe 
diftin6tions,  Commodus  eagerly  embraced  the 
glorious  refemblance,  and  ftyled  himfelf  (as  we    - 


^  The  African  lionsy  when  prefled  by  Hunger^  infefted  the  open 
^nJlages  and  cultivated  country ;  and  they  infefted  them  with  impu- 
luty*  The  royal  beaft  was  referved  for  the  pleafures  of  the  emperor 
and  the  capital ;  and  the  unfortunate  peaiknt  who  killed  one  of 
themy  though  in  hb  own  defencCf  incurred  a  very  heavy  penalty. 
This  extraordinary  game4afuf  was  mitigated  by  Honoriu8»  and  finally 
repealed  by  Juftii^^an.  Codex  TheodoC  tmn.v.  p.^^}  et  Comment* 
Oothofired* 

I.  4  ftill 
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CHAP,  ftill  read  on  his  medals '')  the  Roman  Hercules. 
^  jj-^^f  The  club  and  the  lion's  hide  were  placed  by  the 
fide  of  the  throne,  amongft  the  enfigns  of  ibve- 
reignty;  and  ftatues  were  ere£ted,  in  which 
Commodus  was  reprefented  in  the  cbara^er,  and 
with  the  attributes  of  the  god,  whofe  valour  and 
dexterity  he  endeavoured  to  emulate  in  the  daily 
courfe  of  his  ferocious  amufements '% 
Comino.  Elated  with  thefe  praifes,  which  gradually 
pUyt  his  extinguiftied  the  innate  fenfe  of  (hame,  Com^ 
ikfli  in  the  modus  rcfolvcd  to  exhibit,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
2^^  Roman  people,  thofe  exercifes,  which  tiU  then 
he  had  decently  confined  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  and  to  the  prefence  of  a  few  favourites. 
On  the  appointed  day,  the  various  motives  of 
flattery,  fear,  and  curiofity,  attra6ted  to  the  am- 
phitheatre an  innumerable  multitude  of  fpe^ta- 
tors';  and  fome  degree  of  applaufe  was  defervedly 
bellowed  on  the  uncommon  Ikill  of  the  Imperial 
performer.  Whether  he  aimed  at  the  head  or 
heart  of  the  animal,  the  wound  was  alike  cer^ 
tain  and  mortal.  With  arrows  whofe  point  was 
fiiaped  into  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  Commodus 
often  intercepted  the  rapid  career,  and  cut  afun- 
der  the  long  bony  neck  of  the  ofl:rich".  A  pan- 
ther was  let  loofe ;  and  the  archer  waited  till  he 
had  leaped  upon  a  trembling  malefadtor.  In  the 
fame  inilant  the  fliaft  flew,  the  beafl^  dropt  dead, 
and  the  man  remained  unhurt.   The  dens  of  the 


^'  Spanheim  de  Numifmat.  DiflerUt.  xii.  torn.  ii.  p.  493. 
^'  Dion»  1.  Ixxii.  p.  1216.     HifL  AugufL  p.49- 
^  The  oftrich's  neck  is  three  feet  long,  and  compofed  c^  feyenteejpi 
yertebrse.     See  BufToiiy  Hiit  Naturelle. 
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amphitheatre  difgorged  at  once  a  hundred  lions; 
a  hundred  darts  from  the  unerring  hand  of  Corn- 
modus  laid  them  dead  as  they  ran  raging  round 
the  Arena.  Neither  the  huge  bulk  of  the  ele- 
phant, nor  the  fcaly  hide  of  the  rhinoceros, 
could  defend  them  from  his  ftroke.  Ethiopia 
and  India  yielded  their  mod  extraordinary  pro- 
du6tions ;  and  feveral  animals  were  flain  in  the 
amphitheatre,  which  had  been  feen  only  in  the 
reprefentations  of  art,  or  perhaps  of  fancy ^\ 
In  all  thefe  exhibitions,  the  fecureft  precautions 
were  ufed  to  prote6l  the  perfori  of  the  Roman 
Hercules  from  the  defperate  Ipring  of  any  la- 
vage ;  who  might  poffibly  difregard  the  dignity 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  fan6lity  of  the  god". 

But  the  meaneft  of  the  populace  were  affefiled  Aas  as  4 
with  Ihame  and  indignation  when  they  beheld  g^*^^**®^* 
their  fovereign  enter  the  lifts  as  a  gladiator,  and 
glory  in  a  profeflion  which  the  laws  and  man- 
ners pf  the  Romans  had  branded  with  the  jufteft 
not^  of  infamy  ^\  He  chofe  the  habit  and  arms 
of  the  SecutoTj  whole  combat  with  the  Retiarius 

^^  Commodus  killed  a  camelopardalis  or  Giraffe  (Dion,  L  Ixxii. 
p.  iaii.)»  the  talleftf  the  moil  gentle,  ahd  the  moft  ufelefs  of  the 
U^e  quadrupeds.  This  fingular  animal,  a  native  only  of  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  Africa,  has  not  been  feen  in  Europe  iince  the  revival  of 
letters ;  and  though  M.  de  Buffon  (Hift.  Naturelle,  torn,  xiii.)  haft 
endeavoured  to  defcribe,  he  has  not  ventured  to  delineate,  the 
Graffe. 

^  Herodian,  1.  L  p.  37.     Hift.  Auguft.  p.  50. 

3^  The  yirtuous  and  even  the  wife  princes  forbade  the  fenators  and 
knights  to  embrace  this  fcandalous  profeflion,  under  pain  of  infamy, 
or  what  was  more  dreaded  by  thofe  profligate  wretches,  of  exile. 
The  tyrants  allured  them  to  diflionour  by  threats  and  rewards* 
Nero  once  produced,  in  the  Arena,  forty  fenators  and  ilxty  knights. 
See  Lipiius,  Sajtumalia,  1.  iL  c.  %,  He  has  liappily  corredled  4  paf- 
£ige  of  Suetonius  iji  Nerone,  c.  i^. 

fo):med 
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CHAP,  formed  one  of  the  tnoft  lively  fcehes  in  the 
^  ^\^  bloody  fports  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  SectUar 
was  armed  with  an  helmet,  fword,  and  buck- 
ler; his  naked  antagonift  had  only  a  large 
net  and  a  trident;  with  the  one  he  endeavour- 
ed to  entangle,  with  the  other  to  difpatch, 
his  enemy.  If  he  mifled  the  firft  throw,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  purfuit  of  the  Se- 
tutor  J  till  he  had  prepared  his  net  for  a  fecond 
cail^\  The  Emperor  fought  in  this  chara3;er 
feven  hundred  and  thirty-five  feveral  times. 
Thefe  glorious  atehievements  were  carefully 
recorded  in  the  public  a6ts  of  the  empire ;  and 
that  he  might  omit  no  circumftance  of  infamy, 
he  received  from  the  common  fund  of  gla- 
diators, a  ftipend  fo  exorbitant,  that  it  became  a 
new  and  moil  ignominious  tax  upon  the  Roman 
people^'.  It  may  be  eafily  fuppofed,  thsrt  in 
thefe  engagements  the  mailer  of  the  world  was 
always  fuccefsful:  in  the  amphitheatre  his 
viftories  were  not  often  fanguinary ;  but  when 
he  exercifed  his  fkill  in  the  fchool  of  gladiators, 
or  his  own  palace,  his  wretched  antagonifts 
were  frequently  honoured  with  a  mortal  wound 
from  the  hand  of  Commodus,  and  obliged  to 
Hiiinfemy  fcal  their  flattery  with  their  blood  ^^  He  now 
and  extra-  difdained  the  appellation  of  Hercules.  The 
name  of  Paulus,  a   celebrated    Secutor,  was 

^  lipfiittt  L  iL  c  79  8«  Juvenaly  in  the  eighth  Iktirey  gives  a 
{udbireique  deib^tion  of  this  combat. 

^^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  50.  Dion,  L  IzxiL  p.  z^ao.  He  received 
£or  each  timey  deciesf  about  SoooL  fieriing. 

^  ViiStor  tells  ns»  that  Commodus  only  allowed  his  antagonifis 
a  leaden  weapon^  dreading  moft  probably  the  confequeaces  of  their 
defpair. 

the 
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the  only  one  which  delighted  his  eaJr.  It  was 
infcribed  on  his  coloflal  flatues,  and  repeated 
in  the  redoubled  acclamations^  of  the  mourn- 
fiil  and  applauding  ienate^'.  Claudius  Pom- 
peianus,  the  virtuous  hufbartd  of  Lucilla,  was 
the  only  fenator  who  aflerted  the  honour  of  his 
rank.  As  ^  father,  he  permitted  his  fons  to 
confult  their  fafety  by  attending  the  amphi- 
theatre. As  a  Roman,  he  declared,  that  his  own 
life  was  in  the  Emperor's  h^nds,  but  that  he 
would  never  behold  the  fon  of  Marcus  profti- 
tuting  his  perfon  and  dignity.  Notwithftanding 
his  manly  refolution,  Pompeianus  efcaped  the 
refentment  of  the  tyrant,  and,  with  his  honour, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  preferve  his  life*'. 

Commodus  had  now  attained  the  fummit  of 
vice  and  infamy.  Amidft  the  acclamations  of 
a  flattering  court,  he  was  unable  to  dilgulfe, 
from  himfelf,  that  he  had  deferved  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  every  man  of  fenfe  and  virtue  in 
his  empire.  His  ferocious  fpirit  was  irritated  by 
the  concioufnefe  of  that  hatred,  by  the  envy  of 
every  kind  of  merit,  by  the  juft  apprehenfion  of 
danger,  and  by  the  habit  of  flaughter  which  he 
contrafted  in  his  daily  amufements.      Hiftory 

^  They  were  obliged  to  repeat  fix  hundred  and  twenty-fix  timei > 
Paulusjirfi  of  the  Seeutorsy  &c. 

^'  Dion^  L  kxiL  pi22i.  He  fpeaks  of  his  own  bafenefs  and 
danger. 

^  He  mixed  however  fome  prddence  with  his  couragey  and  palled 
the  greateft  part  of  hb  time  in  a  country  retirement ;  alleging  \m 
advanced  age^  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes.  **  I  never  iaw  him  ia 
*«  the  fenate»''  fays  Dibn,  « except  during  the  ihort  reiga  of  Perti- 
<*  nax.''  All  his  infirmties  had  fuddenly  left  him»  and  they  return- 
ed as  fuddenly  upon  the  murder  of  that  excellent  prince.  Dion^ 
1.  budik  p«  xa^a;. 

has 
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c  H  A  P.  has  preferved  a  long  lift  of  confular  feoators  ik^ 
^  ^"  ^  crificed  to  his  wanton  fufpicion,  which  fought 
Omfpinicy  out,  with  peculiar  anxiety^  thofe  unfortunate 
^^^^   perfons,  conne6ted»  however  remotely,  with  the 
family  of  the  Antonines,  without  faring  even 
the  minifters  of  his  crimes  or  p]eafures^^     His 
cruelty  proved  at  laft  fatal  to  himfelf.     He  had 
Ihed  with  impunity  the  nobleft  blood  of  Rome; 
he  perifhed  as  foon  as  he  was  dreaded  by  his 
own  domeftics.    Marcia  his  favourite  concubine, 
£cle£lus  his  chamberlain,  and  Laetus  his  Praeto- 
rian pr8Bfe£t,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panions and  predeceflbrs,   refolved  to  prevent 
the  deftru^lion  which  every  hour  hung  over 
their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice  of  the 
tyrant,  or  the  fuden  indignation  of  the  people^ 
Marcia   feized  the  occafion  of  prefenting    a 
draught  of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fa>- 
tigued  himfelf  with  hunting  fbme  wild  beafts. 
Death  of    Commodus  retired  to  fleep ;  but  whilft  he  was 
Commo-     labouring  with  the  effe6ls  of  poifon  and  drunk- 
AJD.  19a.  enefs,  a  robuft  youth,  by  profeffion  a  wreftler, 
3xft  De-     entered  his  chamber,  and  ftrangled  him  without 
refiftance.     The  body  was  fecretly  conveyed 
out  of  the  palace,  before  the  leaft  fuQ>icion  was 
entertained  in  the  city,  or  even  in  the  court,  of 
.  the  Emperor's  death.     Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
fon  of  Marcus,  and  fo  eafy  was  it  to  deftroy  a 
hated  tyrant,  who,  by  the  artificial  powers  of 
government,    had  oppreffed,    during   thirteen 
years,  fo  many  millions  of  fubje6ls,  each  of 

^  The  pr9efe<5t8  were  changed  ahnoft  hourly  or  daily ;  and  the 
'  capiice  of  Commodus  waa  often  fatal  to  his  moft  favourite  chamber-^ 
hhifi.    Hiit  Auguft*  p.  46*  si* 

whom 
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Vrhom  tvas  equal  to  their  mafter  in   perfonal  CHAP, 
ftrength  and  perfonal  abilities'**.  >   -y-  -f 

The  meafures  of  the  confpirators  were  con-  choice  of 
dudied  with  the  deliberate  coolnefs  and  celerity  fo^Jtope- 
which  the  gresitnefs  of  the  occafion  required,  ror. 
They  refolved  inftantly  to  fill  the  vacant  throne 
with  an  emperor  whofe  charadter  would  juftify. 
and  maintain  the  a6tion  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. They  fixed  on  Pertinax,  praefedt  of 
the  city,  an  ancient  fenator  of  confular  rank, 
whofe  confpicuous  merit  had  broke  through  the 
obfcurity  of  his  birth,  and  raifed  him  to  the  firft 
honours  of  the  Hate.  He  had  fucceffively  go- 
verned mod  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
and  in  all  his  great  employments,  military  as 
well  as  civil,  he  had  uniformly  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  by  the  firmnefs,  the  prudence,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  condu6l*^  He  now  remained 
almofl  alone  of  the  friends  and  miniflers  of 

Marcus ; 

^^  Diony  Llxxil.  p.  i%%%.     Herodian^  L  I.  p.  43.     Hifh  Auguft. 

P-5»V 

*'  Pertinax  was  a  native  of  Alba  Pompeia  in  Piedmont^  and  fon 
of  a  timber  merchant.  The  order  of  his  employments  (it  is  marked 
by  Capitolinus)  well  deferves  to  be  fet  down,  as  expreflive  of  the 
form  of  government  and  manners  of  the  age.  i.  He  was  a  cehtu- 
rion,  2.  Praefetft  of  a  cohort  in  Syria,  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  in 
Britain.  3.  He  obtained  an  Ala^  or  fquadron  of  horfe,  in  Maefia. 
4.  He  was  commiiTary  of  provifioiis  on  the  JBmilian  way.  5.  He 
commanded  the  fleet  upon  the  Rhine.  6.  He  was  procurator  of 
Dacia,  with  a  (alary  of  about  1600I.  a  year.  7.  He  commanded  the 
Veterans  of  a  legion.  8.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  fenator.  9.  Of 
praetor.  lo*  With  the  conmiand  of  the  firft  legion  in  Rhaetia  and 
Norcium.  11.  He  was  conful  about  the  year  175.  la.  He  attended 
Marcus  into  the  eaft.  13.  He  commanded  an  army  on  the  Danube. 
14.  He  was  confular  legate  of  Maeiia.  15.  Of  Dacia.  16.  Of  ^y- 
na.  17.  Of  Britain.  18.  He  had  the  care  of  the  public  provifions 
at  Rpme.       19.  He  was  proconful  of  Africa,    ao*  Ptaefeh  of  the 

city 
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CHAP.  Marcus;  and  when,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
^  j^'  ^  he  was  awakened  with  the  news  that  the  cham-^ 
berlain  and  the  praefedt  were  at  his  door,  he  re- 
ceived them  with  intrepid  refignation,  and  defired 
they  would  execute  their  mailer's  orders.  Ipftead 
of  death,  they  offered  him  the  throne  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  During  fome  moments  he  diftrufl- 
ed  their  intentions  and  aflurances.  Convinced 
at  length  of  the  death,  of  Commodus,  he  ac- 
cepted the  purple  with  a  fincere  reluctance,  the 
natural  efieCt  of  his  knowledge  both  of  the 
duties  and  of  the  dangers  of  the  fupreme  rank^. 
He  b  ac-  Lstus  coududted  without  delay  his  new  Em- 
^^^^^'  peror  to  the  camp  of  the  Praetorians,  difiufing 
Fhetorian  ^t  the  fame  time  through  the  city  a  feafonable 
«»«^«  report  that  Commodus  died  fuddenly  of  an  apo- 
plexy; and  that  the  viruous  Pertinax  had  aU 
ready  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The  guards  were 
rather  furprifed  than  pleafed  with  the  fufpicious 
death  of  a  prince,  whofe  indulgence  and  li- 
berality they  alone  had  experienced ;  but  the 
emergency  of  the  occalion,  the  authority  of 
their  praefedt,  the  reputation  of  Pertinax,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  obliged  them  to  ftifle 
their  fecret  difcontents,  to  accept  the  donative 
promifed  of  the  new  Emperor,  to  fwear  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  with  joyful  acclamations  and 
laurels  in  their  hands  to  conduct  him  to  the  fe- 


city.  Herodian  (1.  i.  p.  48.)  does  jufiice  to  his  difiitterefted  Qmit^ 
but  Capitolinusy  who  coUe^ed  every  popular  rumouFy  chams  him 
'vnth  a  great  fortune  acquired  by  bribery  and  corruption. 

^  Julian)  in  the  Caefar8>  taxes  him  with  being  acceflary  to  the 
de«th  of  Commodus. 

10  nate- 
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nate-houfe,  that  the  military  confent  might  be  chap. 
ratified  by  the  civil  authority.  >   _  *_  ^ 

This  important  night  was  now  far  fpent }  with  and  by  the 
the  dawn  of  day,  and  the  commencement  of  the  ^^^\ 
new  year,  the  Senators  expelled  a  fummons  to  zft  janu- 
attend  an  ignominious  ceremony.     In  fpite  of  •^* 
all  remonftrances,  even  of  thofe  of  his  creatures, 
who  yet  preferved  any  regard  for  prudence  or 
decency,  Commodus  had  refolved  to  pafs  the 
night  in  the  gladiator's  fchool,  and  from  thence 
to  take  poffeffion  of  the  confulihip,  in  the  habit 
and  with  the  attendance  of  that  infamous  crew. 
On  a  fudden,  before  the  break  of  day,  the  fe- 
nate  was  called  together  in  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord, to  meet  the  guards,  and  to  ratiiy  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Emperor.    For  a  few  minutes  they 
fat  in  filent  fixfpenfe,  doubtful  of.  their  unex^ 
pe€fced  deliverance,  and  fufpicious  of  the  cruel 
£u:tifices  of  Commodus  ;  but  when  at  length  they 
were  aflured  that  the  tyrant  was  no  more,  they 
refigned  themfelves  to  all  the  tranfports  of  joy 
and  indignation.      Pertinax,  who  modeftly  re- 
prefented  the  meannefs  of  his  extraction,  and 
pointed  out  feveral  noble  fenators  more  deferv- 
ing  than  himfelf  of  the  empire,  was  conftrained 
by  their  dutiful  violence  to  afcend  the  throne, 
and  received  all  the  titles  of  Imperial  power, 
confirmed  by  the  moft  fincere  vows  of  fidelity. 
The  memory  of  Commodus  was  branded  with  Theme- 
eternal  infamy.    The  names  of  tyrant,  of  gla-  ^^^^ 
diator,  of  public  enemy,  refounded  in  every  dus  de- 
corner  of  the  houfe.     They  decreed  in  tumuU  ^""^^^  *^ 
tuous  votes,  that  his  honours  Ihould  be  reverfed, 

his 
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CHAP,  his  titles  erafed  from  the  public  monuments, 
^  ^'  ^  his  ftatues  thrown  down,  his  body  dragged  with 
a  hook  into  the  ftripping-foom  of  the  gladiators, 
to  iatiate  the  public  fury ;  and  they  exprefled 
fome  indignation  againft  thofe  officious  fervants 
who  had  already  prefumed  to  fcreeti  his  remains 
from  the  juftice  of  the  fenate.  But  Pertinax 
could  not  refufe  thofe  lafl  rites  to  the  memory, 
of  Marcus,  and  the  tears  of  his  firft  prote6kor 
Claudius  Pompeianus,  who  lamented  the  cruel 
fate  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  lamented  ftili 
more  that  he  had  deferved  it^^ 
Legal  ju-  Thefe  effiifions  of  impotent  rage  againft  a 
ofthefc^  dead  emperor,  whom  the  fenate  had  flattered 
natc  over  when  alive  with  the  moft  abje6l  fervility,  be- 
^empe-  ^^g^yg J  ^  juft  but  uugenerous  Q)irit  of  revenge. 
The  legality  of  thefe  decrees  was  however  fup- 
ported  by  the  principles  of  the  Imperial  confti- 
tution.  To  cenfure,  to  depofe,  or  to  punifli  with 
death,  the  firft  magiftrate  of  the  republic,  who 
had  abufed  his  delegated  truft,  was  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Roman  fe- 
nate^; but  that  feeble  affemblywas  obliged  to 
content  itfelf  with  infli6ting  on  a  fallen  tyrant 
that  public  juftice,  from  which,  during  his  life 
and  reign,  he  had  been  fliielded  by  the  ftrong 
arm  of  military  defpotifm. 

^^  Capitolinus  gives  us  the  particulars,  of  thefe  tumultuary  votes, 
which  were  moved  by  one  fenator>  and  repeated,  or  rather  chanted* 
by  the  whole  body.     Hift.  Auguft.  p-^a. 

rfl»  ***  The  fenate  condensed  Nero  to  be  put  to  death  more  majomrn* 

Sueton.  c.  49. 

Pertinax 
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Pertinax  found  a  nobler  way  of  condemning  chap. 
his  predeceffor*s  memory;  by  the  contrail  of  his  ^  ly^  ^ 
own  virtues  with  the  vices  of  Commodus.  On  virtues  of 
the  day  of  his  acceffion,  he  refigned  over  to  his  P«^'>'>*** 
wife  and  fon  his  whole  private  fortune;  that 
they  might  have  no  pretence  to  folicit  favours 
at  the  expence  of  the  ilate.  He  refufed  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  former  with  the  title  of 
Augufla;  or  to  corrupt  the  inexperienced 
youth  of  the  latter  by  the  rank  of  Caefar.  Ac* 
purately  dillinguifhing  between  the  duties  of  a 
parent  and  thofe  of  a  fovereign,  he  educated 
his  fon  with  a  fevere  fimplicity,  which,  while  it 
gave  him  no  aflured  profpe6l  of  the  throne, 
might  in  time  have  rendered  him  worthy  of  it. 
In  public,  the  behaviour  of  Pertinax  was  grave 
and  affable.  He  lived  with  the  virtuous  part  of 
the  fenate  (and,  in  a  private  ftation,  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  true  chara6ler  of  each 
individual),  without  either  pride  or  jealoufy} 
confidercd  them  as  friends  and  companions, 
with  whom  he  had  (hared  the  dangers  of  the 
tyranny,  and  with  whom  he  wiflied  to  enjoy  the 
fecurity  of  the  prefent  time.  He  very  fre- 
quently invited  them  to  familiar  entertainments, 
the  frugality  of  which  was  ridiculed  by  thofe 
who  remembered  and  regretted  the  luxurious 
prodigality  of  Commodus '*'. 

^9  Dion(Lbudu.p.  1133.)  fpeaks  of  thefe  ^nteruinmentsy  as  a 
fenator  who  had  flipped  with  the  Emperor.  Capitolinus  (HifL  Au- 
guft.  p.  58.)»  like  a  flavej  who  had  received  his  intelligence  firomone 
of  the  fculiions. 

vot.  I,  M  To 
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To  heal,  as  far  as  it  w*as  poffible,  the  woundft^ 
inflifted  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  was  the  plea& 
Heendet-  ing,  but  tnelancholv,  talk  of  Pertinax.     The 
^T'^^j^    innocent  victims,  who  yet  furvived,  were  re- 
Ibte.         called  from  exile,   releafed  from  prifbn,  and 
reftored  to  the  full  pofleflion  of  their  honours 
and  fortunes.     The  unburied  bodies  of  mur- 
dered fenators  (for  the  cruelty  of  Commodus 
endeavoured  to  extend  itfelf  beyond  death) 
were  depofited  in  the  fepulchres  of  their  to- 
ceftors;  their  memory  was  juftified  ;  and  every 
confplation  was  bellowed  on  their  ruined  and 
afflicted  families.      Among  thefe  confblations, 
one  of  the  moil  grateful  was  the  punifiiment  of 
the  delators;    the  common  enemies  of  their 
mailer,  of  virtue,  and  of  their  country.    Yet 
even  in  the  inquilition  of  thefe  legal  aflaffins, 
Pertinax  proceeded  wkh  a  Heady  temper,  which 
gave  everything  tojuftice,  and  iiothing  to  po- 
pular prejudice  and  refentmentl 
«8regu^        The  finances  of  the  Hate  demanded  the  moll 
^^^      vigilant  care  of  the  Emperor.     Though  every 
meafure  of  injullice  and  extortion  had   been 
adopted,  which  could  cblle6l  the  property  of 
the  fubje6l  into  the  coffers  of  the  prince ;  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  Commodus  had  been  fo  very 
inadequate  to  his  extravagance,  that,  upon  his 
death,   no  more  than  eight  thoufand  pounds 
were  found  in  the  exhaufted  treafury^**,  to  de- 
fray the  current  expences  of  government,  and 

^  Decies.  The  blamelefs  qeconomy  of  Pius  left  his  fucceflbrs  & 
treaiure  of  vicies/epties  milliesy  above  two  aad  twenty  millions  fteriing. 
Dion>  1*  budiu  p.  1231. 

tQ 
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to  difcharge  the  preffing  demand  of  a  liberal  c  ji  Ap* 
donative,  which  the  new  Emperor  had  fbeen  ^* 
obliged  to  promife  to  the  Prctorian  guards. 
Yet  under  thefe  diftreffed  circumftances,  Peiv 
tinax  had  the  g^ierous  firmnefs  to  remit  all  the 
oppreffive  taxes  invented  by  Commodus,  and  to 
cancel  all  the  unjuft  claims  of  the  treafury; 
declaring,  in  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  "  that  he 
^^  was  better  fatisfied  to  adminifter  a  poor  re^ 
**  public  with  innocence,  than  to  acquire  riches 
«*  by  the  ways  of  tyranny  and  dilhonour/' 
CEconomy  and  induftry  he  confidered  as  the 
pure  and  genuine  fburces  of  wealth  ;  and  from 
them  he  foon  derived  a  copious  fupply  for  the 
public  neceffities.  The  expence  of  the  houfliold 
was  immediately  reduced  to  one  half.  All  the 
inftruments  of  luxury,  Pertinax  expofed  to 
public  auftion^',  gold  and  filver  place,  chariots 
of  a  Angular  conftru6tion,  a  fuperfluous  ward- 
robe  of  filk  and  embroidery,  and  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  flaves  of  both  fexes ; .  excepting 
only,  with  attentive  humanity,  thofq  who  were 
bom  in  a  ilate  of  freedom,  and  had  been  ra- 
viflied  from  the  arms  of  their  weeping  parents. 
At  the  fame  time  that  he  obliged  the  worthle& 
favourites  of  the  tyrant  to  refign  a  part  of  their 
ill-gotten  wealth,  he  fatisfied  the  juft  creditors 
of  the  ftate,  and  unexpeAedly  difcharged  the 
long  airears  of  honeft  iervices.     He  removed 

^'  Befides  the  defign  o£  converting  thefe  ufeleft  ornaments  Into 
moneys  Dion  (1.  bcxiii.  p.  1^29.)  affigns  two  fecret  motives  of  Per- 
tinax. He  wiflied  to  expofe  the  vices  of  Commodus,  and  to  diicovttr 
by  the  purchafers  thofe  who  moft  refembled  him. 

M  2  the 
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CHAP,  the  oppreffive  reftri^tions  which  had  been  laid 
*^,^-,_f  upon  commerce,  and  granted  all  the  uncultii* 
vated  lands  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  to  thofe 
who  would  improve  them  ;  with  an  ex^nption 
from  tribute,  during  the  term  often  years**. 
and  popu-  Such  an  uniform  conduft  had  already  fecured 
^'^^  to  Pertinax  the  nobleft  reward  of  a  fovereign, 
the  h>ve  and  efteem  of  his  people*  Thofe  who 
I'emembered  the  virtues  of  Marcus,  were  happy 
to  contemplate  in  their  new  Emperor  the  fea- 
tures  of  that  bright  original ;  and  flattered 
themfelves,  that  they  fliould  long  enjoy  the 
benign  influence  of  his  adminiftration.  A  hafty 
zeal  to  reform  the  corrupted  ftate,  accompanied 
with  le&  prudence  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  years  and  experience  of  Per- 
tinax, proved  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  his  country. 
His  honeil  indifcretion  united  againfl:  him  the 
fervile  crowd,  who  found  their  private  benefit 
in  the  public  diforders,  and  who  preferred  the 
favour  of  a  tyrant  to  the  inexorable  equality  of 
the  laws", 
Difcon-  Amidft  the  general  joy,  the  fiiUen  and  angry 

SctoriMw.  countenance  of  the  Praetorian  guards  betrayed 
their  inward  diflatisfa6tion*  They  had  reluc- 
tantly fubmltted  to  Pertinax;  they  dreaded 
the  (lri6lnefs  of  the  ancient  difcipline,  which  he 
was  preparing  to  reftore;  and  they  regretted  the 
licence  of  the  former  reign.     Their  difcontenta 

^*  Though  Capholinus  has  jucked  up  many  idle  tales  of  the  pmate 
life  of  Pertinaxy  he  joins  widi  Dion  and  Herodian  in  admiring  his 
public  condudl* 

'^  Legesi  rem  fujrdamt  inexorabilem  efle.    T.Liy*  ii«  3* 

i  were 
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were  fecretfy  fomented  by  Lsetus  their  pr^fe&y  chap. 
who  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  his  new  ,    ^* 
Emperor  would  reward  a  fervant,  but  would  not 
be  ruled  by  a  favourite.    On  the  third  day  of  his 
reign,  the  foldiers  feized  on  a  noble  fenator,  with 
a  defign  to  carry  him  to  the  camp,  and  %o  invell 
him  with  the  Imperial  purple.   Inilead.  of  being 
dazzled  by  the  dangerous  honour,  the  affirighted 
victim  efcaped  from  their  violence,  and  took  re- 
fuge at  the  feet  of  Pertinax.  A  fliort  time  after-  ^  con^p*- 
wards,  Sofius  Palco,  one  of  the  confuls  of  the  ^^^ 
year,  a  rafh  youth  *%  but  of  an  ancient  and  opt|» 
lent  family,  liftened  to  the  voice  of  ambition  ; 
and  a  confpiracy  was   formed  during  a  ihort 
abfence  of  Pertinax,  which,  was  crulhed  by  his 
fudden  return  to  .Rome,  and  his  refolute  beha- 
viour.    Falco  was  on  the  point  of  being  juftly 
condemned  to  death  as  a  public  enemy,  had  h^ 
not  been  iaved  by  the  earned  and  (incere  entrea- 
ties of  the  injured  Emperor ;  who  conjured  the 
fenate,.that  the  purity  of  his  reign  might  not  be 
ftained  by  the  blood  even  of  a  guilty  fenator* 

Thefe  difappointments  ferved  only  to  irritate  Murder  of 
the  rage  of  the   Praetorian  guards.      On  the  ^'i'^ 
twenty-eighth  of  March,  eighty-fix  days  only  iv«torian% 
after  the  death  of  Commodus,  a  general  fedi-  tj^'J^^' 
tion  broke  out  in  the  camp,  which  the  officers 
wanted  either  power  or  inclination  to  fupprefs. 
Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  moil  deQ)erate 

»♦  If  we  credit  CapitoUnus  (which  is  rather  difficult),  Falco  be- 
haved with  the  moft  petulant  indecency  to  Pertinax,'  on  the  day  of 
his  acceilion.  The  wife  £mperor  only  admonifhed  him  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience.     Hill.  Auguft.  p.  55*  '  '         "  - 

M  %  foldiers 
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CHAP,  ibldiera  marched  at  noon-day,  with  arms  in  their 
j^^  ^  hands  and  fury  in  their  looks,  towards  the  Im- 
perial palace.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  by 
their  companions  upon  guard ;  and  by  the  do- 
medics  of  the  old  court,  who  had  already  formed 
a  fecret  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  too 
virtuous  Emperor.  On.  the  news  of  their  ap- 
proach, Pertinax,  difdaining  either  flight  or 
concealment,  advanced  to  meet  his  aflaffins; 
and  recalled  to  their  minds  his  own  innocence, 
and  the  fanCtity  of  their  recent  oath.  For  a 
few  moments  they  flood  in  filent  fufpenle, 
afliamed  of  their  atrocious  defign,  and  awed  by 
the  venerable  afpe€t  and  majefl;ic  firmnefs  of 
their  fovereign,  till  at  length  the  defpair  of 
pardon  reviving  their  fury,  a  barbarian  of  the 
country  of  Tongres"  levelled  the  firft  blow 
againft  Pertinax,  who  was  inftantly  difpatched 
with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  His  head  fepa- 
rated  from  his. body,  and  placed  on  a  lance^ 
was  carried  in  triutoiph  to  the  Praetorian  camp, 
in  the  fight  of  a  mournful  and  indignant  people, 
who  lamented  the  unworthy  fistte  of  that  excel- 
lent prince,  and  the  tranfient  bleffings  of  a  reign, 
the  memory  of  which  could  ferve  only  to  aggra- 
vate their  approaching  misfortunes  ^\ 

»  The  modern  biihopric  of  Liege.  This  foldier  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Batavian  hode-guardt,  who  were  moftly  railed  in  the 
duchy  of  Gtteldies  and  the  neighbourhood^  and  were  diftinguiihed  by 
their  valoar»  and  by  the  bokbeis  with  which  they  (warn  their  horfes 
9anSk  the  broadeft  and  moft  rapidrivers.  Tacit.  HifL  iv,  12.  Dioa» 
].  Wk  p.  797.    tipfius  de  magnitudine  Romaniiy  h  u  c.  4. 

^  Dioa»  1.  Izziii.  p.  tiji.  Herodian^  1.  ii.  p.  6o.  Hift  AugofL 
^.58.    ViAor  in£{Htom.  k. in  Caefarib.  Eutropii^  viiLx6. 
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CHAP,  V. 

PubUc  Sidle  of  the  Empire  to  Didius  Julianus 
by  the  Prcetorian  Guards.  —  Clodius  Albinus 
in  Britain^  Pefcennius  Niger  in  Syria^  and 
Septimius  Severus  in  Pannonia^  declare  againjl 
the  Murderers  of  Pertinajc.  —  Civil  Wars  and 
ViBory  of  Severus  over  his  three  Rivals.  — 
JRelaxation  of  Difcipline. — New  Maa^ims  of 
Government. 

TTHE  power  of  the  fword  is  more  fenfibly  CHAP, 
felt  in  an  extenfive  monarchy^  than  in  a  ,     y*  ^ 
fmall  community.    It  has  been  calculated  by  the  proportion 
ableft  politicians,  that  no  ftate,  without  being  of  the  mi- 
foon  exhaufted,  can  maintain  above  the  hun-  foi^,  to 
dredth  part  of  its  members  in  arms  and  idlenefs.  the  number 
But  although  this  relative  proportion  may  be  pu.  *^^*^ 
uniform,  the  influence  of  the  army  over  the  reft 
of  the  fociety  will  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  pofitive  ftrength.     The  advantages  of  mi- 
litary fcience  and  difcipline  cannot  be  exerted 
unlefs  a  proper  number  of  foldiers  are  united  into 
one  body,  and  adtuated  by  one  foul.     With  a     * 
handful  of  men,  fuch  an  union  would  be  ineffec- 
tual; with  an  unwieldy  hoft,  it  would  be  im^ 
pra£licable;    and  the  powers  of  the  machine 
would  be  alike  deftroyed  by  the  extreme  mir 
nutenefs,  or  the  exceflive  weight,  of  its  fprihgs. 
To  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  we  need  only  re- 
flect, that  there  is  no  fuperiority  of  natural 
^  M  4  ftrength. 
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ilrength,  artificial  weapons,  or  acquired  ikill^ 
which  could  enable  one  man  to  keep  in  conflant 
fubje£tion  one  hundred  of  his  fellow-creatures : 
the  tyrant  of  a  iingle  town,  or  a  fmall  diftrifit, 
would  foon  difcover  that  an  hundred  armed  fol- 
lowers were  a  weak  defence  againfl  ten  thoufand 
peafants  or  citizens ;  but  an  hundred  thoufand  . 
well-difciplined   foldiers   will  command,    with 
defpotic  fway,  ten  millions  of  fubje£ls ;  and  a 
body  of  ten  or  fifteen  thoufand  guards  will  flrike 
terror  into  the  mofl  numerous  populace  that 
ever  crowded  the  flreets  of  an  immenfe  capital. 
ThcPttt-        The  Praetorian  bands,  whofe  licentious  fury 
1^1^      was  the  fiiil  fymptom  and  caufe  of  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  fcarcely  amounted  to  the  laft 
Their  in-    mentioned  number '.     They  derived  their  infli- 
ftituticm.     t^ji^jj  fl.Qnj  Auguflus.     That  crafty  tyrant,  fen- 
fible  that  laws  might  colour,   but  that  arms 
alone  could  maintain,  his  ufurped  dominion,  had 
'     gradually  formed  this  powerful  body  of  guards, 
in  conflant  readinefs  to  prote£t  his  perfon,  to 
awe  the  fenate,  and  either  to  prevent  or  to  crufh 
the  firfl  motions  of  rebellion.     He  diflinguifhed 
thefe  favoured  troops  by  a  double  pay,  and  fu^e- 
rior  privileges  i  but,  as  their  formidable  afpe6t 
would  at  once  have  alarmed  and  irritated  the 
Roman  people,  three  cohorts  only  were  flationed 
in  the  capital ;  whilil  the  remainder  was  dif- 

*  They  were  originally  nine  or  ten  thoufand  men  (for  Tacitus  and 
Dion  are  not  agreed  upon  the  fubjeA)^  divided  into  as  many  cohorts. 
Vitellius  increafed  them  to  fixteen  thoufand*  and  as  far  as  ve  can 
learn  from  infcriptions^  they  never  aiFterwards  funk  much  below  that 
number*    See  Lipfius  de  magnitudine  Roman^,  L  4. 

16  perfed 
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perfed  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italy *^    But  chap. 
after  fifty  years  of  peace  and  fervitude,  Tiberius  ^    ,^1  ^ 
ventured  on  a  decifive  meafure,  which  for  ever  Their 
rivetted  the  fetters  of  his  country.    Under  the  camp, 
fair  pretences  of  relieving  Italy  from  the  heavy 
burthen  of  military  quarters,  and  of  introdu- 
cing a  ftri^ter  difcipline  among  the  guards,  he 
aflembled  them  at  Rome,  in  a  permanent  camp  % 
which  was  fortified  with  ikilful  care  %  and  placed 
on  a  commanding  fituation  ^  -;^ 

Such  formidable  fervants  are  always  neceffary.  Their 
but  often  fatal  to  the  throne  of  defpotifm.    By  ^^^ 

'  "^    and  conn* 

thus  introducing  the  Praetorian  guards  as  it  were  dence. 
into  the  palace  and  the  fenate,  the  emperors 
taiight  them  to  perceive  their  own  ftrength,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  the  civil  government ;  to  view 
the  vices  of  their  mailers  with  familiar  contempt, 
and  to  lay  afide  that  reverential  awe,  which  dif- 
tance  only,  and  myftery,  can  preferve,  towards 
an  imaginary  power.  In  the  luxurious  idlenefs 
of  an  opulent  city,  their  pride  was  nourifhed  by 
the  fenfe  of  their  irrefiftible  weight ;  nor  was  it 
poflible  to  conceal  from  them,  that  the  perfon  of 
the  Ibvereign,  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  the 
public  treafure,  and  the  feat  of  empire,  were  all 

'  Sueton.  in  Augilft.  c.  49. 

^  Tacit*  Annal.  iv.  a.  Sueton.  in  Tiber,  c.  37.  Dion  Ca£lus» 
L  Ivii.  p.  867. 

^  In  the  civil  war  between  Viteltius  and  Vefpafian^  the  PrKtoriah 
camp  was  attacked  and  defended  with  all  the  machines  u&d  in  the 
fiege  of  the  bei^  fortified  cities.     Tacit.  Hift.  iiL  84* 

'  Clofc  to  the  walls  of  the  cityy  on  the  broad  fummit  of  the  Quiri- 
nal  and  Viminal  hills.  See  Nardini  Roma  Anticat  p.  174.  Donatus 
de  Roma  Arnica^  p.  46. 

in 
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CHAP,  in  their  hands.  To  divert  the  PruMxHian  bands 
J^  .  from  thefe  dangerous  reflexions,  the  firmeft  and 
beft  eftablilhed  princes  were  obliged  to  mix  blan- 
difhments  with  commands,  rewards  with  punilb- 
ments,  to  flatter  tl)eir  pride,  indulge  their  plea- 
^  fures,  connive  at  their  irregularities,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  their  precarious  faith  by  a  liberal  donative; 
which,  fince  the  elevation  of  Claudius,  was  ex- 
adted  as  a  legal  claim,  on  the  accel&on  of  every 
new  emperor*. 
Thrir  The  advocates  of  the  guards  endeavoured  to 

fpeciont  juftify  by  arguments  the  power  which  they 
aflerted  by  arms ;  and  to  maintain  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  pureft  principles  of  tbe.conftitution, 
tfieir  confent  was  eflentially  jneceflary  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  emperor.  TI\e  eleftion  of  con- 
fuls,  of  generals,  and  of  magiftrates,  however  it 
had  been  recently  ufurped  by  the  fenate,  was  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple ^  But  where  was  the  Koman  people  to  be 
found  ?  Not  furely  amongft  the  mixed  multitude 
of  flaves  and  ftrangers  that  filled  the  ftreets  of 
Rome ;  a  fervile  populace,  as  devoid  of  fpirit  as 
deftitute  of  property.  The  defenders  of  the  ilate, 

*  ChudiuSy  laifed  by  the  ibliliers  to  the  empire^  was  the  firft  who 
gaye  a  donative.  He  gave  quinA  dena^  i2ol«  '(Sueton.  in  Claud. 
c.  io«) :  when  Marcus^  with  his  colleague  Lucius  Verus*  took  quiet 
pofleffion  of  the  throne,  he  gave  'vicenat  160I.  to  each  of  the  guards. 
HifL  AuguiL  p.  25.  (Dion,  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  izji.)-  We  may  form  fome 
idea  of  the  amount  of  thefe  fums,  by  Hadrian's  complaint,  that  the 
promotion  of  a  Csefar  had  coft  him  ter  millieSf  two  i^Ulions  and  a 
halTfterling. 

7  Cicero  de  Legibus,  iii.  3.  The  firft  book  of  Livy,  and  the  fecond 
of  Dionyfius  cf  HalicamaiTus,  Ihew  the  authority  of  the  people,  even 
m  the  eledUon  of  the  kings. 

15  fele€ted 
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fele^ed  from  the  flower  of  the  Italian  youth  %  c  H  A  p. 
and  trained  in  ,the  exercife  of  arms  and  virtue, 
were  the  genuine  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
and  the  befl  entitled  to  ele£t  the  military  chief 
of  the  republic.  Thefe  aflertions,  however  de- 
feftive  in  reafon,  became  unanfwerable,  when 
the  fierce  Praetorians  increafed  their  weight, 
by  throwing,  like  the  barbarian  conqueror  of 
Rome,  their  fwords  into  the  fcale^  ^ 

The  Praetorians  had  violated  the  fanfility  of  They  offer 
the  throne,  by  the  atrocious  murder  of  Pertinax;  *^V^^"* 
they  difhonoured  the  majefl^y  of  it,  by  their  fub- 
fequent  conduct.  The  camp  was  without  a  lead- 
er, for  even  the  prsBfeft  Laetus,  who  had  excited 
the  tempeft,  prudently  declined  the  public  in- 
dignation. Amidft  the  wild  diforder  Sulpicia- 
nus,  the  Emperor's  father-in-law,  and  governor 
of  the  city,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  camp  on  ' 
the  firft  alarm  of  mutiny,  was  endeavouring  to 
calm  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  when  he  was 
filenced  by  the  clamorous  return  of  the  mur- 
derers,  bearing  on  a  lance  the  head  of  Pertinax. 
Though  hiilory  has  accullomed  us  to  obferve 
every  principle  and  every  paflion  yielding  to  the 
imperious  di6lates  of  ambition,  it  is  fcarcely  cre- 
dible that  in  thefe  moments  of  horror,  Sulpicia- 
nus  ihould  have  afpired  to  afcend  a  throne  pol- 

^  They  were  originally  recruited  in  Latium^  Etniria^  and  the  old 
colonies  (Tacit.  Annal.  ir.  5.).  The  Empsrac  Otho  compliments 
their  vanity  with  the  flattering  titles  of  Italiae  Alumni^  Romana  vere 
juventus.     Tacit.  Hift.  i.  84. 

9  In  the  fiege  of  Rome  ^  the  Gauls.  Se?  lAyf,  v.  48.  Plutarch, 
in  CamilL  p.  143.  ' 

luted 
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CHAP,  luted  wiUi  the  recent  blood  of  ib  near  a  relation, 
^*       and  fo  excellent  a  prince.  He  had  already  begun 
to  ufe  the  only  eiFe£fcual  argument,  and  to  treat 
for  the  Imperial  dignity ;  but  the  more  prudent 
of  the  Prastorians,  apprehenfive  that,  in  this 
private  contract,  they  fliould  not  obtain  a  juft 
price  for  fo  valuable  a  commodity,  ran  out  upon 
the  ramparts;  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed 
that  the  Roman  world  was  to  be  diipofed  of  to 
the  beft  bidder  by  public  au6tion  '"• 
It  u  pur-        This  infamous  offer,  the  mod  infolent  excefs 
chafed  by  Qf  military  licence,  diffufed  an  univerfal  grief, ' 
Aj).  193.  fliame,  and  indignation  throughout  the  city.    It 
^<u^       reached  at  length  the  ears  of  Didius  Julianus,  a 
wealthy  lenator,  who,  regardlefs  of  the  public 
calamities,  was  indulging  himfelf  in  the  luxury 
of  the  table".     His  wife  and  his /daughter,  his 
freedmen  and  his  parafites,  eafily  convinced  him 
that  he  deferved  the  throne,  and  earneftly  con- 
jured  him  to  embrace  fo  fortunate  an  oppor^ 
tunity.     The  vain  old  man  haftened  to  the  Prae- 
torian camp,  where  Sulpicianus  was  ftill  in  treaty 
with  the  guards ;  and  began  to  bid  againft  him 
from  the  foot  of  the  rampart.     The  unworthy 
negociation  was  tranfaAed  by  faithful  emiflaries 
who  pafled  alternately  from  one  candidate  to  the 
other,  and  acquainted  each  of  them  with  the 


^  Dkmy  L  Ixxiii.  p.  X134*  Herodian>  1.  ii*  p.  63.  HifL  Auguil, 
p.  6o«  Thottgli  the  three  luibriani  agree  that  it  was  'mhiSi  an 
auction,  Herodian  alone  affirms  that  it  was  proclaimed  as  fuch  by  the 
foldien* 

"  Spartianus  foftens  tKe  moft  odious  parts  of  the  chancer  and , 
elevation  of  Julian. 

offers 
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ciSen  of  his  rival.  Sulpicianus  had  ^already  pro*  chap. 
mifed  a  donative  of  five  thoufand  drachms  (above  ^  ^*_  j 
one  hundred  and  fixty  pounds)  to  each  foldiiet; 
when  Julian,  eager  for  the  prize,  rofe  at  once 
to  the  fum  of  fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
drachms,  or  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds 
fterling.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were  inftantly 
thrown  open  to  the  purchafer ;  he  was  declared 
Emperor,  and  received  an  oath  of  allegiance  from 
the  foldiers,  who  retained  humanity  enough  to 
ilipulate  that  he  (hould  pardon  and  forget  the 
competition  of  Sulpicianus. 

It  was  now  incumbent  on  the  Praetorians  to  Julian  u 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  fale.  They  placed  J^lTb 
their  new  fovereign,  whom  they  ferved  and  de-  the  fenate. 
fpif^d,  in  the  centre  of  their  ranks,  furrounded 
him  on  eveiy  fide  with  their  fliields,  and  con- 
ducted him  in  clofe  order  of  battle  through  the 
deferted  ftreets  of  the  city.  The  fenate  was  com- 
manded to  aflemble ;  and  thofe  who  had  been 
the  diilinguiflied  friends  of  Pertinax,  or  the  per- 
fonal  enemies  of  Julian,  found  it  neceflary  to 
af&6t  a  more  than  common  fliare  of  fatisfad;iQn 
at  this  happy  revolution '\  After  Julian  had 
filled  the  fenate-houfe  with  armed  foldiers,  he 
expatiated  on  the  freedom  of  his  eleCtion,  his 
own  eminent  virtues,  and  his  full  aflurance  of  the 
affe6lions  of  the  fenate.  The  obfequious  afiem- 
bly  congratulated  their  own  and  the  public  feli- 
city; engaged  their  allegiance,  and  conferred 
on  him  all  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Imperial 

'*  DioQ  Ca(&us»  at  that  time  pr9etor»  had  been  a  perfimal  enemy 
tD  JuliaUf  1,  Ixxu.  p.  XX35. 

power. 
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CHAP,  power ''.  From  the  fenate  Julian  wfs  conducted, 
^   y*  ^  by  the  fame  military  proceffion^  to  take  pofle£- 
Tjkci  poi:  fion  of  the  palace.    The  firft  objeds  that  ftruck 
^^^  ^    his  eyes,  were  the  abandoned  trunk  of  Pertinax, 
^""^  and  the  frugal  entertainment  prepared  for  his 
fupper.    The  one  he  viewed  with  indi&rence ; 
the  other  with  contempt.    A  magnificent  feaft 
was  prepared  by  his  order,  and  he  amuied  him- 
lel^  till  a  very  late  hour,  with  dice,  and  the  per^ 
formances  of  Pylades,  a  celebrated  dancer.   Yet 
it  was  obierved,  that  after  the  crowd  of  flatterers 
diiperfed,  and  left  him  to  darknefs,  folitude,  and 
terrible  reflection,  he  pafled  a  fleeplefs  night ; 
revolving  moft  probably  in  his  mind  his  own 
rafli  folly,  the  fate  of  his  virtuous  predeceflbr, 
and  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  tenure  of  an 
empire,  which  had  not  been  acquired  by  merits 
but  purchafed  by  money  '*. 
nepiibfic      He  had  reafon  to  tremble.    On  the  throne  of 
'*^^^^'«*«^.  the  world  he  foimd  himfelf  without  a  friend,  and 
even  without  an  adherent.    The  guards  them- 
felves  were  afliamed  of  the  prince  whom  their 
avarice  had  perfuaded  them  to  accept ;  nor  was 
there  a  citizen  who  did  not  confider  his  elevation 
with  horror,  as  the  lafl  infult  on  the  Roman 
name.    The  nobility,  whofe  confpicuous  flatipn, 
and  ample  pofleffions,  exa££ed  the  flridlefl:  cau- 
tion, difTembled  their  fentiments,  and  met  the 

'^  Hift.  Attgoft.  p.  6i.  We  learn  from  thence  one  curious  circum- 
fiance^  that  the  new  emperor^  whatever  had  been  his  birth»  was  im« 
mediately  aggregated  to  the  number  of  Patrician  families. 

'^  Dion,  1.  budii.  p«  1235.     Hift.  Auguit  p.  61.      I  have  endea- 
.   vpured  to  blend  into  one  confiftent  ftory  the  feemingcon&adi^ons  of 
the  two  writers. 

afie^ed 
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affedled  civility  of  the  Emperor  with  fmiles  of  c  H  A.  ?• 
complacency,  and  profeffions  of  duty.  But  the 
people,  fecure  in  their  numbers  and  obfcurity, 
gave  a  free  vent  to  their  paiOSons.  The  ftreets 
and  public  places  of  Rome  refounded  with  cla» 
mours  and  imprecations.  The  enraged  multi*- 
tude  affronted  the  perfon  of  Julian,  rejefted  his 
liberality,  and,  confcious  of  the  impotence  of 
their  own  refentment,  they  called  aloud  on  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers  to  affert  the  violated 
majefty  of  the  Roman  empire. . 

The  public  difcontent  was  foon  diffufed  from  Thearmiet 
the  centre  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.     The  f  ^'J^ 
armies  of  Britain,  of  Syria,  and^  of  Illyricum,  Pannoma, 
lamented  the  death  of  Pertinax,  in  whofe  com-  *^^!"? 
pany,  or  under  whofe  command,  they  had  fb  lian. 
often  fought  and  conquered.     They  received 
with  furprife,  with  indignation,  and  perhaps  with 
envy,  the  extraordinary  intelligence,  that  the 
Praetorians  had  difpofed  of  the  empire  by  public 
au£tion ;  and  they  fternly  refufed  to  ratify  the 
ignominious  bargain.   Their  immediate  and  una- 
nimous revolt  was  fatal  to  Julian,  but  it  was 
fatal  at  the  fame  time  to  the  public  peace ;  as 
the  generals  of  the  refpe^ive  armies,  Clodius 
Albinus,  Pefcennius  Niger,  and  Septimius  Se« 
verus,  were  dill  more  anxious  tofucceed  than  to 
revenge  the  murdered  Pertinax.     Their  forces 
were  exa6lly  balanced.   Each  of  them  was  at  the 
head  of  three  legions '%  with  a  numerous  train 
of  auxiliaries ;  and  however  different  in  their 

'^  Dion,  Llxziil.  p.xa35. 

cha- 
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CHAP,  charafters,  they  were  all  foldiers  of  experience 
and  capacity. 

.    Clodius  Albinus,  governor  of  Britain,  fur^ 
pafled  both  his  competitors  in  the  nobility  of  his 
extraAion,  m^iich  he  derived  from  fome  of  the 
moA  illuftrioua  names  of  the  old  republic'\ 
But  the  branch  from  whence  he  claimed  his 
deicent,  was  funk  into  mean  circumftances,  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  remote  province.     It  is  dif- 
ficult to  form  a  juft  idea  of  his  true  charad:er. 
Under  the  philoibphic  cloak  of  aufterity,  he 
ftands  accufed  of  concealing  mod  of  the  vices 
which  degrade  human  nature  '\  But  his  accufers 
are.  thofe  venal  writers  who  adored  the  fortune 
of  Severus,  and  trampled  on  the  aflies  of  an  un- 
fucce&ful  rival.    Virtue,  or  the  appearances  of 
virtue,  recommended  Albinus  to  the  confidence 
aiid  good  opinion  of  Marcus ;  and  his  preferving 
with  the  fon  the  fame  intereft  which  he  had  ac- 
quired with  the  father,  is  a  proof  at  leafl  that  he 
was  poffefled  of  a  very  flexible  difpofition.     The 
favour  of  a  tyrant  does  not  always  fuppofe  a  want 
of  merit  in  the  obje6t  of  it ;  he  may,  without 
intending  it,  reward  a  man  of  worth  and  ability, 
or  he  may  find  fuch  a  man  ufeful  to  his  own 
fervice.    It  does  not  appear  that  Albinus  ferved 
the  fon  of  Marcus,  either  as  the  minifter  of  his 
cruelties,  or  even  as  the  affociate  of  his  pleafures. 

*'  The  Pofthvmian  and  the  Cejonian ;  the  former  of  whom  wu 
failed  to  the  confuUhip  in  the  fifth  year  after  its  inftitution. 
.  '7  ^)artanius»  in  his  undigefied  coUe^lioasy  raizes  up  all  the  Tirtoet 
and  all  the  vices  that  enter  into  the  human  compofitiout  and  beflows 
them  on  the  iame  objedt.  Suchf  indeed*  are  many  of  the  charadtert 
inthe  Augultan  Hiftory. 

He 
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He  was  employed  in  a  diftant  honourable  com- 
mand, when  ^  he  received  a  confidential  letter 
from  the  Emperor,  acquainting  him  of  the  trea- 
fonable  defigris  of  fome  difcontented  generals, 
and  authorifing  him  to  declare  himfelf  the  guar* 
dian  and  fucceflbr  of  the  throne,  by  affuming 
the  title  and  enfigns  of  Caefar  '^  The  governor 
of  Britain  wifely  declined  the  dangerous  honour, 
which  would  have  marked  him  for  the  jealoufy, 
or  involved  him  in  the  approaching  ruin,  of 
Commodus.  He  courted  power  by  nobler,  cm*, 
at  lead,  by  more  fpecious  arts.  On  a  premature 
report  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  he  aflembled 
his  troops ;  and,  in  an  eloquent  difcourfe,  de- 
plored the  inevitable  mifchiefs  of  defpotifm, 
defcribed  the  happinefe  and  glory  which  their 
anceftors  had  enjoyed  undeR the  confular  govern- 
ment, and  declared  his  firm  refolution  to  rein- 
Hate  the  fenate  and  people  in  their  legal  autho- 
rity. This  popular  harangue  was  anfwered  by 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  Britilh  legions,  and 
received  at  Rome  with  a  fecret  murmur  of  ap- 
plaufe.  Safe  in  the  pofTeffion  of  this  little  world, 
and  in  the  command  of  an  army  le£s  diftinguifhed 
indeed  for  difcipline  than  for  numbers  and 
valour  *',  Albinus  braved  the  menaces  of  Com- 
modus, maintained  towards  Pertinax  a  (lately 
ambiguous  referve,  and  initantly  declared  againft 


'*  Hift.  Auguit  p.  80.  84. 

*'  Perdnaxy  who  governed  Britain  a  few  year»  before,  had  been 
lef^  for  deady  in  a  mutiny  of  the  foldiers.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  54.  Yet 
&ey  loved  and  regretted  him;  admirantibus  earn  vlrtutem  cui 
jrafcebantur. 

v«Im  !•  ■  N  the 
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C  HA  P.  the  ufurpation  of  Julian.  The  couvulfions  of  the 
capital  added  new  weight  to  his  fentiments,  or 
rather  to  his  prqfeffions  of  patriotifm.  A  regard 
to  decency  induced  him  to  decline  the  lofty  titles 
of  Auguflus  and  Emperor ;  and  he  imitated  per- 
haps thq  example  of  Galba,  who,  on  a  fimilar 
occafion,  had  ftyled  himfelf  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  fenate  and  people  ^. 
Pefeennius  Perfonal  merit  alone  had  raifed  Pefcenhius 
Niger  in  Niger,  from  an  obfcure  birth  and  ftation,  to  the 
government  of  Syria ;  a  lucrative  and  important 
command,  which,  in  times  of  civil  confufion, 
gave  him  a  near  profpe6l  of  the  throne.  Yet 
his  parts  feem  to  have  been  better  fuited  to  the 
fecond  than  to  the  firil  rank ;  he  was  an  unequal 
rival,  though  he  might  have  approved  himfelf  an 
excellent  lieutenant,  to  Severus,  who  afterwards 
difplayed  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind  by  adopting 
feveral  ufeful  inflitutions  from  a  vanquilhed  ene- 
my *'.  In  his  government,  Niger  acquired  the 
efteem  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  love  of  the  pro- 
vincials. His  rigid  difcipline  fortified  the  valour 
and  confirmed  the  obedience  of  the  former,  whilft 
the  voluptuous  Syrians  were  lefs  dehghted  with 
the  mild  firmnefs  of  his  adminiftration,  than  with 
the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  apparent 
pleafure  with  which  he  g^ttended  their  frequent 
and  pompous  feftivals".     As  fopn  as  the  intel- 

^  Sueton.  in  Galb.  c,  10. 

"Hift.  Auguft.  p.  76. 

"  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  68.  The  chronicle  of  John  Malgia,  of  An- 
tioch,  Ihews  the  zealous  attachment  of  his  countrymen  to  thefe  fefti- 
vals,  which  at  once  gratified  their  fuperftition  u^  their  love  of 
pleafure. 

lige^ce 
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ligence  of  the  atrocious  murder  of  Pertinax  had  CHAP, 
reached  Antioch,  the  wifhes  of  Alia  invited  Ni- 
ger to  aflume  the  Imperial  purple  and  revenge 
his  death.  The  legions  of  the  eaftern  frontier 
embraced  his  caufe ;  the  opulent  but  unarmed 
provinces  from  the  frontiers  of  ^Ethiopia  *^  to  the 
Hadriatic,  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  his  power ; 
and  the  kings  beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates congratulated  his  eledtion,  and  offered 
him  their  homage  and  fervices#  The  mind  of 
Niger  was  not  capable  of  receiving  this  fudden 
tide  of  fortune :  he  flattered  himfelf  that  his  ac- 
ceffion  would  be  undifturbed  by  competition,  and 
unflained  by  civil  blood ;  and  whilft  he  enjoyed 
the  vain  pomp  of  triumph,  he  neglefited  to  fecure 
the  means  of  viftory.  Inilead  of  entering  into 
an  effedlual  negociation  with  the  powerful  iarmies 
of  the  Weft>  whofe  refolotion  might  decide,  or 
at  leafl  mud  balance,  the  mighty  contefl ;  in- 
Head  of  advancing  without  delay,  towards  Rome 
and  Italy,  where  his  prefence  was  impatiently 
expedled  *%  Niger  trifled  awaj^  in  the  luxury  of 
Antioch,  thofe  irretrievable  moments  which 
were  diligently  improved  by  the  decifive  a6tivity 
of  Severua*^ 

^^  A  lung  of  Thebet)  in  Bgyptf  is  mentioned  In  the  Auguftan 
Hiftory,  as  an  ally,  and,  indeed,,  as  a  perfonal  friend  of  Niger.  If 
Spartianus  is  not,  as  I  ib*ongiy  fufpe<5l,  millaken,  he  has  brought  to 
light  a  dynafty  of  tidbutary  princes  totally  unknown  to  hiftory. 

^  Dion,  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  1238.  Herod.  Lii.  p.  67.  A  verfe  in  every 
one's  mouth  at  th^t  time,  feems  to  expirefs  the  general  opinion  o£  the 
three  rivals ;  Optimus  eft  Niger^  bonu5  ^r,  peffimus'  if/^w.  Hift# 
Auguft.  p.  75. 

\^  Herodiaii>  1.  ii.  p.  72* 
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The  country  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  whifch 
occupied  the  Ipace  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Pannonia     Hadriatic,  was  oue  of  the  lad  and  moil  difficult 
andDai.     couquefts  of  the  Romans.     In  the  defence  of 
national  freedom,    two    hundred  thoufand   oi 
thefe  barbarians  had  once  appeared  in  the  field, 
alarmed  the  declining  age  of  Auguftus,  and  ex* 
ercifed  the  vigilant  prudence  of  Tiberius  at  the 
head  of  the  collected  force  of  the  empire  ^^ 
The  Pannonians  yielded  at  length  to  the  arms 
and  inftitutions  of  Rome.     Their  recent  fubjec- 
tion,  however,  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the 
mixture,  of  the  unconquered  tribes,  and  perhaps 
the  climate,  adapted,  as  it  has  been  obferved, 
(o   the  production  of  great  bodies  and  flow 
minds '%  all  contributed  to  preferve  fome  re- 
mains of  their  original  ferocity,  and  under  the 
tame  and  uniform  countenance  of  Roman  pro- 
vincials, the  hardy  features  of  the  natives  were 
ftill  to  be   difcerned.     Their   warlike    youth 
afforded  an  inexhauilible  fupply  of  recruits  to 
the  legions  ftationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  which,  from  a  perpetual  warfare  againft  the 
Germans    and    Sarmatians,    were    defervedly 
efteemed  the  bed  troops  in  the  fervice. 
Septimius        The  Pannouian  army  was  at  this  time  com- 
Severus      manded  by  Septimius  Sieverus,  a  native  of  Africa, 
who,  in  the  gradual  afcent  of  private  honours, 
had  concealed  his  daring  ambition,  which  was 

' ''  See  an  account  of  that  memorable  war  in  Velleius  PatercuIuS} 
ii.'  i  ro,  &d.  who  ferved  in  the  army  of  Tiberius. 

^  Such  is  the  refle6Hon  of  Herodian^  1.  iL  p.  74.    Will  the  modem 
AuflrTans  allow  the  influence  ? 

never 
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never  diverted  from  its  fteady  courfe  by  the  c  H  A  p. 
allurements  of  pleafure,  the  apprehenfion  of  dan-  ^_^^^ 
ger,  or  the  feelings  of  humanity  *^.  On  the  firft 
news  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  affembled 
his  troops,  painted  in  the  moft  lively  colours 
the  crime,  the  infolence,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
the  Prsetorian  guards,  and  animated  the  legions 
to  arms  and  to  revenge.  He  concluded  (and 
the  peroration  was.  thought  extremely  eloquent) 
with  promifing  every  foldier  about  four  hundred 
pounds;  an  honourable  donative,  double  in  value  ' 

to  the  infamous  bribe  with  which  Julian  had 
purchafed  the  empire  ^^     The  acclamations  of  declared 
the  army  immediately  faluted  Severus  with  the  ^"^^^p^^. 
names  of  Auguftus,   Pertinax,   and  Emperor;  nonian 
and  he  thus  attained  the  lofty  ftation  to  which  ^s^ns, 
he  was  invited,  by  confcious  merit  and  a  long  AprU  13. 
train  of  dreams  and  omens,  the  fruitful  offspring 
either  of  his  fuperftition  or  policy  ^\ 

The  new  candidate  for  empire  faw  and  im- 
proved the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  fituation. 
His  province  extended  to  the  Julian  Alps,  which 

**  In  the  letter  to  Albinus,  already  mentioned,  Commodus  accufes 
.  Severusy  as  one  of  the  ambitious  generals  who  cenfured  his  condu<5t, 
and  wilhed  to  occupy  his  place.     Hift.  Auguft.  p.  80. 

*'  Pannonia  was  too  poor  to  fupply  fuch  a  fum.  It  was  probably 
promifed  in  the  camp,  and  paid  at  Rome,  after  the  viftory.  In  fixing 
the  fum,  I  have  adopted  the  conjedure  of  Cafaubon.  See  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  66.     Comment,  p.  115. 

3^  Herodian,  l.ii.  p.  78.  Severus  was  declared  Emperor  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  either  at  Carnuntum,  according  to  Spartianus 
(Hift.  Auguft.  p.  65.),  or  elfe  at  Sabaria  according  to  Vicftor.  Mr.  Hume, 
in  fuppofing  that  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Severus  were  too  much  in- 
ferior to  the  Imperial  crown,  and  that  he  marched  in  Italy  as  geAeral 
only,  has  not  confidered  this  tranfadUon  with  his  ufual  accuracy 
(Eflay  on  the  original  contradl), 

N  3  gave 
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CHAP,  gave  an  eafy  accefs  into  Italy ;  and  he  remem- 
J^     bered  the  faying  of  Auguftus,  That  a  Pannonian 
army  might  in  ten  days  appear  in  fight  of  Rome^'. 
Maiche*     By  a  Celerity  proportioned  to  the  greatneft  of 
"^  ^^y*  the  occafion,  he  might  reafonably  hope  to  re- 
venge Pertinax,  puniih  Julian,  and  receive  the 
homage  of  the  fenate  and  people,  as  their  law- 
ful Emperor,  before  his  competitors,  feparated 
from  Italy  by  an  immenfe  tra6t  of  fea  and  land, 
wereapprifed  of  his  fuccefs,  or  even  of  his  elec- 
tion.    During  the  whole  expedition  he  fcarcely 
allowed  himfelf  any  moments  for  fleep  or  food ; 
marching  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armour,  at 
the  head  of  his  columns,  he  infinuated  himfelf 
Into  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  troops, 
prefled  their  diligence,  revived  their  ipirits,  ani- 
mated their  hopes,  and  was  well  fatisfied  to 
fliare  the  hardihips  of  the  meanefl:  foldier,  whilft 
he  kept  in  view  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  bis 
reward. 
Advances        The   wretched   Julian   had    expected,    and 
^*^»      thought  himfelf  prepared  to  difpute  the  empire 
™^'       with  the  governor  of  Syria ;  but  in  the  invin- 
cible and  rapid  approach  of  the  Pannonian  le- 
gions, he  faw  his  inevitable  ruin.     The  hafty 
arrival  of  every  meffenger  increafed   his  juft 
apprehenfions.     He  was  fucceflively  informed, 
that  Severus  had  pafled  the  Alps ;  that  the  Ita- 
lian cities,  unwilling  or  unable  to  oppofe  his 
progrefs,  had  received  him  with  the  warmeft 

^'  Velleius  Paterculusy  I.  ii.  c.  3.  We  muft  reckon  the  masrch  froa^ 
the  neareft  verge  of  Pannoniaj  and  extend  the  Hght  of  the  city  as  far 
91  two  hundred  miles, 

profeffions 
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profeflions  of  joy  and  duty ;  that  the  important  CHAP, 
place  of  Ravenna  had  furrendered  without  re-  J^' 
fiftance,  and  that  the  Hadriatic  fleet  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  enemy  was  now 
within  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Rome ; 
and  every  moment  diminilhed  the  narrow  fpan 
of  life  and  empire  allotted  to  Julian. 

He  attempted,  however,  to  prevent,  or  at  leaft  Diftrefs  of 
to  protra6l,  his  ruin.  He  implored  the  venal  ^^^^' 
faith  of  the  Praetorians,  filled  the  city  with  un- 
availing preparations  for  war,  drew  lines  round 
the  fuburbs,  and  even  ftrengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  palace ;  as  if  thofe  laft  intrenchments 
could  be  defended  without  hope  of  relief  againft 
a  vi6torious  invader.  Fear  and  ihame  prevented 
the  guards  from  deferting  his  ftandard ;  but  they 
trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Pannonian  legions, 
commanded  by  an  experienced  general,  and  ac- 
cufl:omed  to  vanquifti  the  barbarianson  the  frozen 
Danube  ^*.  They  quitted,  with  a  figh,  the  plea, 
fures  of  the  baths  and  theatres,  to  put  on  arms, 
whofe  ufe  they  had  almofl:  forgotten,  and  beneath 
the  weight  of  which  they  were  opprefled.  The 
unpra6lifed  elephants,  whofe  uncouth  appear* 
ance,  it  was  hoped,  would  (Irike  terror  iiito  the 
army  of  the  north,  threw  their  unfkilful  riders ; 
and  the  awkward  evolutions  of  the  marines, 
drawn  from  the  fleet  of  Mifenum,  were  an  obje6fc 
of  ridicule  to  the  populace;  whilfl:  the  fenate 


3',  This  is  not  a  puerile  figure  of  rhetoric^  but  an  allufion  to  a  real 
fa<Sl  recorded  by  Dion^  Llxxi.  p.  11 81.  It  probably  happened  more 
than  oqce^ 


H  4  enjoyed. 
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CHAP,  enjoyed,  with  fecret  pleafure,  the  diftrels  and 
»   -  -  _j  weaknefs  of  the  ufurper  ". 
His  uncer-       Every  motion  of  Julian  betrayed  his  trembling 
^'^"'     perplexity.     He  infifted  that  Severus  fliould  be 
declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  fenate.     He  in- 
treated  that  the  Pannonian  general  might  be 
aflbciated  to  the  empire.  He  fent  public  ambafla- 
dors  of  confular  rank  to  negociate  with  his  rival ; 
he  difpatched  private  alTafiins  to  take  away  his 
life.     He  deflgned  that  the  Veftal  virgins,  and 
all  the   colleges  of  priefts,  in  their  facerdotal 
habits,  and  bearing  before  them    the  facred 
pledges  of  the  Roman  religion,  fhould  advance, 
in  folemn  proceflion,  to  meet  the  Pannonian 
legions ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  vainly  tried 
to  interrogate,  or  to  appeafe,  the  fates,  by  magic 
ceremonies,  and  unlawful  facrifices  ^\ 
i«  deferted      Scvcrus,  who  dreaded  neither  his  arms  nor  his 
bytheRrae-  enchantments,  guarded  himfelf  from  the  only 
danger  of  fecret  confpiracy,  by  the  faithful  at- 
tendance of  fix  hundred  chofen  men,  who  never 
quitted  his  perfon  or  their  cuiraiTes,  either  by 
night  or  by  day,  during  the  whole  march.     Ad- 
yancing  with  a  fteady  and  rapid  courfe,  hepaffed, 
without  difficulty,  the  defiles  of  the  Appenine, 
received  into  his  party  the  troops  and  ambafla* 
dors  fent  to  retard  his  progrefs,  and  made  a  fhort 
halt  at  Interamnia,  about  feventy  miles  from 

3}  Dion,  Llxxiii.  p.  1233.  Herodian»  L  ii.  p.  Si.  There  is  no 
furer  proof  of  the  xnilitary  Ikill  of  the  Romans,  than  their  firft  fur- 
mounting  the  idle  terror,  and  afterwards  difdaining  the  dangerous  ufe 
of  elephants  in  war. 

34  Hiit.  Auguft,  p.  6»,  63. 

16  Rome« 
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Rome.    His  vi6lory  was  already  fecure ;  but  the  chap. 
delpair  of  the  Praetorians  might  have  rendered  it 
bloody ;  and  Severus  had  the  laudable  ambition 
of  afcending  the  throne  without  drawing  the 
fword  ".    His  eraiffaries,  dilperfed  in  the  capital, 
affured  the  guards,  that  provided  they  would 
abandon  their  worthlefs  prince,  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  the  juftice 
of  the  conqueror,  he  would  no  longer  confider 
that  melancholy  event  as  the  aft  of  the  whole 
body.    The  faithlefs  Pra&torians,  whofe  refiftancQ 
was  fupported  only  by  fuUen  obftinacy,  gladly 
'  complied  with  the  eafy  conditions,  feized  the 
greateft  part  of  the  aflaffins,  and  fignified  to  the 
fenate,  that  they  no  longer  defended  the  caufe  of 
Julian.    That  affembly,  convoked  by  the  conful, 
unanimoufly  acknowledged  Severus  as  lawful 
Emperor,  decreed  divine  honours  to  Pertinax, 
and  pronounced  a  fentence  of  depofition  and  and  con- 
death  againft  his  unfortunate  fucceffor.    Julian  and«^ut. 
was  conduced  into  a  private  apartment  of  the  ed  by  order 
baths  of  the  palace,  and  beheaded  as  a  common  ^^!^^  ^^" 
criminal,  after  having  purchafed,  with  an  im-  A.D.  193, 
menfe  treafure,  an  anxious  and  precarious  reign  '^"°®  *• 
of  only  fixty-fix  days  ^\     The  almoft  incredibly 
expedition  of  Severus,  w^ho,  in  fo  fliprt  a  fpace 
of  time,  conduced  a  numerous  army  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  thofe  of  the  Tyber, 

^^  Vl(Slor  and  Eutropius,  viii.  17.  mention  a  combat  near  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  the  Ponte  MoUe,  unknown  to  the  better  and  more  an- 
cient writers. 

^^  Diony  1.  Ixxiii*  p.  Z240.  Herodian^  l.ii.  p.  83.  Hift*  Auguft. 
p.  63. 

proves 
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CHAP,  proves  at  once  the  plenty  of  provifions  produced 
^'     ,  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  goodnefs  of 
the  roads,  the  difcipline  of  the  legions,  and  the 
indolent  fubdued  temper  of  the  provinces". 
Difgraccof      The  firft  cares  of  Severus  wete  beftowed  on 
the  Prteto-  t^Q  meafures,  the  one  dictated  by  policy,  the 
'  other  by  decency;  the  revenge,  and  the  honours, 
due  to  the  memory  of  Pertinax.  Before  the  new 
Emperor  entered  Rome,  he  iflued  his  commands 
to  the  Praetorian  guards,  dire&ing  them  to  wait 
his  arrival  on  a  large  plain  near  the  city,  without 
arms,  but  in  the  habits  of  ceremony  in  which 
they  were  accuilomed  to  attend  their  fovereign. 
He  was  obeyed  by  thofe  haughty  troops,  whofe 
contrition  was  the  effeft  of  their  juft  terrors.    A 
chofen  part  of  the  lUyrian  army  encompafled 
them  with  levelled  ipears.     Incapable  of  flight 
or  refiftance,  they  expedled  their  fate  in  filent 
conflemation.     Severus  mounted  the  tribunal, 
fternly  reproached  them  with  perfidy  and  cow* 
ardice,  difmiffed  them  with  ignominy  from  the 
truft  which  they  had  betrayed,  deli)oiIed  them 
of  their  Iplendid  ornaments,  andbaniflied  them, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  the  diftance  of  an  hundred 
miles  from  the  capital.     During  the  tranfaftioA, 


^  Fromthefe  fixty-fix  days,  we  muft  firft  dedu<Sl  fixteen,  as  Pertinax 
•9tz»  murdered  on  the  48th  of  Marchy  and  Severus  moft  probably 
ele6led  on  the  13th  of  April  (fee  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  65.  and  TilIemont» 
Hill  des  Empereurs,  tom.iii.  p.  393.  Note  7.),  We  cannot  allow 
lefs  than  ten  days  after  his  eleiSlion,  to  put  a  numerous  army  in  mo- 
tion. Forty  days  remain  for  this  rapid  march  ;  and  as  we  may  com- 
pute about  eight  hundred  miles  from  Rome  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  the  army  of  Sercrus  marched  twenty  miles  evpry  day,  without 
halt  orintermiffion* 

another 
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another  detachment  had  been  fent  to  feize  their  chap. 
arms,  occupy  their  camp,  and  prevent  the  hafty  .  J'  ^ 
confequences  of  their  defpair^*. 

The  funeral  and  confecration  of  Pertinax  was  Funeral 
next  folemnized  with  every  circumftance<)f  fad  ^*^!?^'r 
magnificence  ^'.     The  fenate,  with  a  melancholy  pertinax. 
pleafure,  performed  the  laft  rites  to  that  excellent 
prince,  whom  they  had  loved,  and  ftill  regretted. 
The  concern  of  his  fucceffor  was  probably  lefs    , 
fincere.     He  efteemed  the  virtues  of  Pertinax, 
but  thofe  virtues  would  for  ever  have  confined 
his  ambition  to  a  private  ftation*     Severus  pro- 
nounced his  funeral  oration  with  ftudied  elo- 
quence, inward  fatisfadtion,  and  well-adled  for- 
row ;  and  by  this  pious  regard  to  his  memory, 
convinced  the  credulous  multitude  that  he  alone 
was  worthy  to  fupply  his  place.     Senfible,  how- 
ever, that  arms,  not  ceremonies,  mull  affert  his 
claim  to  the  empire,  he  left  Rome  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days,  and  without  fufFering  himfelf  to  be 
elated  by  this  eafy  vi6lory,  prepared  to  encounter 
his  more  formidable  rivals. 

The  uncommon  abilities  and^fortune  of  Se-  Succefsof 
verus  have  induced  an  elegant  hifl;orian  to  com-  Sevems 
pare   him  with  the  firfli  and  greateft  of  the  ^^^nd  * 
Caefars^^.     The  parallel  is,  at  leaft,  imperfect.  againftAi- 
Where  (hall  we  find,  in  the  chara6ler  of  Severus, 
the  commanding  fuperiority  of  foul,  the  generous 
clemency,  and  the  various  genius,  which  could 

^  Dion,  1.  Ixxiv.  p.  1 441'     Herodian,  l.ii.  p.  84. 
*>  Dion  (1.  Ixxiv.  p.  ia44»)>  who  affifled  at  the  ceremony  as  a 
fenator,  gives  a  moft  pompous  defcriptioB  of  it. 
«"  Herodian,  l.iii.  p.  II2. 

reconcile 
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reconcile  and  unite  the  love  of  pleafure,  the 
thirft  of  knowledge,  and  the  fire  of  ambition  ^'  ? 
In  one  inftance  only,  they  may  be  compared, 
with  fome  degree  of  propriety,  in  the  celerity 
of  their  motions,  and  their  civil  vi6lories.     In 
j^^         lefs  than  four  years**,  Severus  fubdued  the  riches 
193— 197*  of  the  eaft,  and  the  valour  of  the  weft.     He 
vanquilhed  two  competitors  of  reputation  and 
ability,   and  defeated  numerous  armies,    pro- 
vided with  weapons  and  difcipline  equal  to  his 
own.     In  that  age,  the  art  of  fortification,  and 
the  principles  of  tactics,  were  well  underftood 
by  all  the  Roman  generals ;  and  the  conftant 
fuperiority  of  Severus  was  that  of  an  artifl,  who 
ufes  the  fame  inft;ruments  with  more  Ikill  and 
induftry  than  his  rivals.     I  ihall  not,  however, 
enter  into  a  minute  narrative  of  thefe  military 
operations;  but  as  the  two  civil  wars  againll 
Niger    and   againfl;   Albinus  were  almoft  the 
fame  in  their  condu6t,  event,  and  confequences, 
I  fliall  coliedt  into  one  point  of  view,  the  moft 
ftriking  circumftances,  tending  to  develope  the 
chara6ler  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
empire* 
Condua  of      Falfehood  and  infincerity,  unfuitable  as  they 
feem  to  the  dignity  of  public  tranfaftions,  offend 


the  two 
civil  wan. 


^'  Though  it  is  noty  moft  aliuredlyt  the  intention  of  Lucan  to 
exalt  the  chancer  of  Csefar*  yet  the  idea  he  gives  of  that  hero,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  Pharfalia,  where  he  defcribes  him^  at  the  fame 
time^  making  love  to  Cleopatra*  fuilaining  a  fiege  againft  the  power 
of  Egypt*  and  converfing  with  the  (ages  of  the  country,  is*  in  reality* 
the  ncA^left  panegyric. 

**  Reckoning  from. his  election*  April  13,  193*  to  the  death  of 
Albinus*  February  19*  197.     See  Tillemoht's  Chronology* 

US 
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us  with  a  lefs  degrading  idea  of  meannefs,  than  CHAP, 
when  they  are  found  in  the  intercourfe  of  private 
life.  In  the  latter,  they  difcoyer  a  want  of  cou- 
rage ;  in  the  other,  only  a  defedl  of  power :  and, 
as  it  is  impoffibje  for  the  moft  able  ftatefman  to 
fubdue  millions  of  followers  and  enemies  by  their 
own  perfonal  llrength,  the  world,  under  the  name 
of  policy,  feems  to  have  granted  them  a  very 
liberal  indulgence  of  craft  and  diffimulation. 
Yet  the  arts  of  Severus  cannot  be  juftified  by  Arts  of 
the  moft  ample  privileges  of  ftate  reafon.  He  Severus 
promifed  only  to  betray,  he  flattered  only  to 
ruin ;  and  however  he  might  occafionally  bind 
himfelf  by  oaths  and  treaties,  his  confcience, 
obfequious  to  his  intereft,  always  releafed  him 
from  the  inconvenient  obligation  ^\ 

If  his  two  competitors,  reconciled  by  their  towards 
conimon  danger,  had  advanced  upon  him  with-  ^^^^* 
out  delay,  perhaps  Severus  would  have  funk 
under  their  united  effort.  Had  they  even  at- 
tacked him,  at  the  fame  time,  with  feparate  views 
and  feparate  armies,  the  conteft  might  have  been 
long  and  doubtful.  But  they  fell,  fingly  and  fuc- 
ceffively,  an  eafy  prey  to  the  arts  as  well  as  arms 
of  their  fubtle  enemy,  lulled  into  fecurity  by  the 
moderation  of  his  profeflions,  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  action.  He  firft  marched 
againft  Niger,  whofe  reputation  and  power  he 
the  moft  dreaded :  but  he  declined  any  hoftile 
declarations,  fuppreffed  the  name  of  his  antago- 
nift,  and  only  jSgnified  to  the  fenate  and  people 

**  Herodian,  1.  ii.  p.  ts* 

nis 
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CHAP,  his  intention  of  regulating  the  eaftern  provinces. 

^,-1-  _r  In  private  he  fpoke  of  Niger,  his  old  friend  and 
intended  fucceflbr^,  with  the  mod  affe6lionate 
regard,  and  highly  applauded  his  generous  defign 
of  revenging  the  murder  of  Pertinax.  To  punilh 
the  vile  ufurper  of  the  throne,  was  the  duty  of 
every  Roman  general.  To  perfevere  in  arms, 
and  to  reiift  a  lawful  Emperor,  acknowledged  by 
the  fenate,  would  alone  render  him  criminal  ^^ 
The  fons  of  Niger  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
among  the  children  of  the  provincial  governors, 
detained  at  Rome  as  pledges  for  the  loyalty  of 
their  parents  ^*.  As  long  as  the  power  of  Niger 
infpired  terror,  or  even  refpefl:,  they  were  edu- 
cated with  the  moft  tender  care,  with  the  chil- 
dren  of  Severus  himfelf;  but  they  were  foon 
involved  in  their  father's  ruin,  and  removed, 
firft  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death,  from  the 
eye  of  public  compaflion  ^\ 

towards  Whilft  Scvcrus  was  engaged  in  his  eaftern  war, 

Aibinus.  j^^  jj^d  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  governor  of 
Britain  might  pafs  the  fea  and  the  Alps,  occupy 
the  vacant  feat  of  empire,  and  oppofe  his  return 

^  WJiilft  Severus  was  very  dangeroufly  ill.  It  was  indufhioufly 
given  out,  that  he  intended  to  appoint  Niger  and  Aibinus  his  fuc* 
ceflbrs.  As  he  could  not  be  fincere  with  refpedl  to  both,  he  might 
not  be  fo  with  regard  to  either.  Yet  Severus  carried  his  hypocrify  £o 
f^^x^  to  iiBoie&  that  intention  in  the  memoirs  of  hi^  own  life. 

^  jpift.  Amgujft.  p..  &S' 

^^  This  praiSMce,  invented  by  Commodusy  proved  very  ufeiul  t« 
Severus.     He  found,  at  Ron^e,  the  children  of  many  of  the  principal 
a<yiereant8  of  his  rivals ;  and  he  employed  them  more  than  once  to  in*  * 
dmidate,  or  feduce,  the  parents. 

47  Herodian^  L  ilL  p.  ^6*     HilL  Auguit  p..67, 68*^ 

4  with 
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with  the  authority  of  the  fenate  and  the  forces  of  c  H  A  P, 
the  weft.  The  ambiguous  condu6l  of  Albinus,  ,  J^*  ^ 
in  not  affuming  the  Imperial  title,  left  room  for 
negociation.  Forgetting,  at  once,  his  profeffions 
of  patriotifm,  and  the  jealoufy  of  fovereign 
power,  he  accepted  the  precarious  rank  of  Cselar, 
as  a  reward  for  his  fatal  neutrality.  Till  the  firft 
conteft  was  decided,  Severus  treated  the  man, 
whom  he  had  doomed  to  deftru6lion,  with  every 
mark  of  efteem  and  regard.  Even  in  the  letter, 
in  which  he  announced  his  victory  over  Niger, 
he  ftyles  Albinos  the  brother  of  his  foul  and  em- 
pire, fends  him  the  affe6lionate  falutations  of  his 
wife  Julia,  and  his  young  family,  and  intreats 
him  to  preferve  the  armies  and  the  republic  faith- 
ful to  their  common  intereft.  The  meffengers 
charged  with  this  letter  were  inftru6led  to  accoft 
the  Caefar  with  refpedl,  to  defire  a  private  audi- 
ence,  and  to  plunge  their  daggers  into  his  heart^. 
The  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  and  the  too  cre- 
dulous Albinus  at  length  paffed  over  to  the 
continent,  and  prepared  for  an  unequal  conteft 
with  his  rival,  who  ruflied  upon  him  at  the  head 
of  a  veteran  and  vi6lorious  army. 

The  military  labours  of  Severus  feem  inade-  Event  of 
quat€|  to  the  importance  of  his  conquefts.     Two  ^^  ^^^^ 
engagements,  the  one  near  the  Hellefpont,  the 
other  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Cilicia,  decided  the 
fate  of  his  Syrian  competitor ;  and  the  troops  of 
Europe  afferted  their  ufual  afcendant  over  the 

^  I£ft.  Augufi.  p.  84.     Spartlanus  has  ioferted  this  ctiriou9  letter 
at  full  length, 

effeminate 
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effeminate  natives  of  Alia**.  The  battle  of 
Lyons,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ^° 
Romans  were  engaged,  was  equally  fatal  to 
Albinus.  The  valour  of  the  Britifh  army  main- 
tained, indeed,  a  Iharp  and  doubtful  conteft, 
with  the  hardy  difcipline  of  the  Illyrian  legions. 
The  fame  and  perfon  of  Severus  appeared, 
during  a  few  moments,  irrecoverably  loft,  till 
that  warlike  prince  rallied  his  fainting  troops, 
and  led  them  on  to  a  decifive  victory  *'.  The 
war  was  finiihed  by  that  memorable  day. 
decided  by  The  civil  wars  of  modern  Europe  have  been 
one  or  two  diftiuguiflied,  uot  ouly  by  the  fierce  animofity, 
but  likewife  by  the  obftinate  perfeverance,  of  the 
contending  fa6lions.  They  have  generally  been 
juftified  by  fome  principle,  or  at  leaft,  coloured 
by  fome  pretext,  of  religion,  freedom,  or  loyalty. 
The  leaders  were  nobles  of  independent  property 
and  hereditary  influence.  The  troops  fought  like 
men  interefted  in  the  decifion  of  the  quarrel; 
and  as  military  fpirit  and  party  zeal  were  ftrongly 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  community,  a  van- 
quiihed  chief  was  immediately  fupplied  with  new 
adherents,  eager  to  ihed  their  blood  in  the  fame 
caufe.  But  the  Romans,  afler  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  combated  only  for  the  choice  of  mafters* 

^  Confult  the  third  book  of  HerodiaO)  and  the  feventy-fourth  book 
of  Dion  Caflius. 

^°  Pion>  1.  Ixxv.  p.  1260. 

^'  Dion>  Llxxv.  p.  1261.      Herodian^  L  iii.  p.  no.      Hid.  Au- 
guft.  p.  68.     The  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Trevoux^  three 
or  four  leagues  from  Lyons.     See  TiUemonty  torn.  iiL   p.  406. 
•    Note  18. 

Under 
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tjnder  the  ftandard  of  a  popular  candidate  for  c  HyL  K 
empire,  a  few  inlifted  from  affeftioTl,  fome  from 
fear,  liiany  from  intereft^  none  from  principle. 
The  legions,  nninflamed  by  party  ^zeal,  were  aV 
lured  into  civil  war  by  liberal  donatives,  and  ftiff 
more  liberal  promifes.  A  defeat,  by  difablirig 
the  chief  from  the  performance  of  his  engage-^" 
ments,  diffolved  the  mercenary  allegiance  of  hisf 
followers ;  and  left  them  to  coiifult  their  own 
fafety,  by  at  timely  defertion  of  an  unfuccefsftil 
eaufe. .  It  was  *of  little  moment  to  the  provinces^ 
under  whofe  name  they  were  oppreffed  or  gb-' 
Verned ;  they  were  driven  by  the  impuliJori  of 
the  prefent  power,  and  as  foon  as  that  poVi^ef 
yielded  to  a  fuperior  force,  they  haftened  to  irti/ 
plore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who,  as  he 
bad  an  immenfe  debt  to  difcharge,  was  obliged' 
to  facrifice  the  moft  guilty  countries  to  the  ava- 
ricd  of  his  foldiers.  In  the  vaft  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  there  were  few  fortified  cities 
capable  of  protecting  a  routed  army ;  nor  was* 
there  any  perfon,  jor  family,  or  order  of  men, 
whofe  natural  intereft,  unfupported  by  the* 
powers  of  government,  was  capable  of  reftoring" 
the  caufe  of  a  finking  party**. 

Yet,  in  the  contefl;  between  Niger  arid  Seve-*  Byzin^ 
rus,  a  fingle  city  deferves  an  honourable  excep-'^^"™* 
tion.     As  Byzantium  was  one  of^  the  greatefl 
pstifages  from  Europoitttb  Aifia^  it  haid  been  pro- 
vided with  a^  fljrd»g  garnfow^  and^  a  fl^et  of  five 

5»  Montefquienv  CSonlideraliotis  ftir  lft»  GTamfeuir  ct  la  D«3idenc«^^ 
des  ELomainSf  axil.    .  ^ 

VOL.  I*  a  Kundredf 
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CHAP,  hundred  veflels  was  anchored  in  the  harbour  *K 
^*  ,  The  impetuofity  of  Severus  difitppointed  this 
prudent  fcheme  of  defence ;  he  left  to  his  gene- 
rals the  Siege  of  Byzantium,  forced  the  leik 
guarded  paflage  of  the  HelIeQ>ont,  and,  impa- 
tient of  a  meaner  enemy,  prefled  forward  to  en- 
counter  his  rival.  Byzantium,  attacked  by  a 
numerous  and  increafing  army,  and  afterwards 
by  the  whole  naval  power  of  the  empire,  fu£- 
tained  a  fiege  of  three  years,  and  remained 
fiuthftd  to  the  name  "and  memory  of  Niger.  The 
citizens  and  foldiers  (we  know  not  from  what 
caufe)  were  animated  with  equal  ftiry ;  feveral 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Niger,  who  deQ)aired 
of,  or  who  difdained  a  pardon,  had  thrown  them- 
felves  into  this  lad  refuge:  the  fortifications  were 
efteemed  impregnable,  and,  in  the  defence  of 
the  place,  a  celebrated  engineer  difplayed  all  the 
mechanic  powers  known  to  the  ancients  *^  By- 
zantium, at  length,  furrendered  to  famine.  The 
magiftrates  and  foldiers  were  put  to  the  fword, 
the  walls  demolifhed,  the  privileges  fupprefled, 
and  the  deilined  capital  of  the  eaft  fubfiiled  only 
as  an  open  village,  fubjeft  to  the  infulting  jurit 
di6tion  of  Perinthus.  The  hiilorian  Dion,  who 
had  admired  the  flourifhing,  and  lamented  the 
defolate  flate  of  Byzantium,  accufedthe  revenge 

^^  Moft  of  thefey  as  may  be  fuppofed*  were  finall  open  veflfek  i 
fomsy  however,  were  gallies  of  twoy  and  a  few  of  three  ranks  of  oars* 

^  The  engineer's  name  was  Fdicus.  His  frill  faved  his  life,  and 
he  was  taken  into  the  (ervice  of  the  conqueror.  For  the  particular 
fa^s  of  the  fiege,  confult  Dion  Cafiius  (1.  Ixxv.  p*  izs^»}»  and  Heco- 
dian  (l.iii.  p.95.) :  ^or  the  theory  of  it,  the  Mciful  chevalier  de. 
Folard  may  be  looked  into.     See  Polybe>  toou  (.p.  76. 

©f 
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of  Severus,  for  depriving  the  Roman  people  of  c  H  A  p. 
the  ftrongeft  bulwark  againil  the  barbarians  of  ^_^,_^^,^ 
Pontus  and  Afia  ".  The  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion  was  but  too  well  juftified  in  the  fucceeding 
age,  when  the  Gothic  fleets  covered  the  Euxine> 
and  pafled  through  the  undefended  Bofphorus 
into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Both  Niger  and  Albinus  were  difcovered  and  i>eath8of 
put  to  death  in  their  flight  from  the  field  of  Aibinu^ 
battle.    Their  fate  excited  neither  furprife  nor  Cniei  con- 
compaffion.    They  had  fl:aked  their  lives  againfli  ^*^^^e"cMi 
the  chance  of  empire,  and  fuffered  what  they  vnn. 
would  have  infli6led ;  nor  did  Severus  claim  the 
arrogant  fuperiority  of  fuffering  his  rivals  to  live 
in  a  private  fixation.  But  his  unforgiving  temper^ 
ftinlulated  by  avarice^  indulged  a  ipirit  of  re* 
venge,  where  there  was  no  room  for  apprehen- 
fion.     The  moft  confiderable  of  the  provincials, 
who,  without  any  diflike  to  the  fortunate  candi- 
date,  had  obeyed  the  governor  under  whofe  au- 
thority  they  were  accidentally  placed,  were  pu- 
niihed  by  death,  exile,  and  efpecially  by  the 
conflfcation  of  their  efl;ates.    Many  cities  of  the 
eafli  were  ftript  of  their  ancient  honours,  and 
obliged  to  pay,  into  the  treafury  of  Severus,  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  fums  contributed  by 
them  for  the  fervice  of  Niger  ^\ 

Till  the  final  decifion  of  the  war,  the  cruelty  AnimoCty 
t)f  Severus  was,  in  fome  meafurcj,  refl;rained  by  °^^^^ 


'^  Notwithftanding  the  authority  of  Spartianut  and  fome  modem 
GveekS)  n^e  may  be  afTured  from  Dion  and  Herodiany  that  Byzantium» 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Severus^  ^  lay  in'  ruins. 

'^  Diony  Klxxiv.  p.x»50« 

O  (^  tlie 


fenate. 
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CHAP,  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  and  his  pretended^ 
reverence  for  the  fenate»     The  head  of  Albinus, 
accompanied  with  a  menacing  letter,  announced 
4o  the  Romans,  that  he  was  refolved  to  fpare- 
none  of  the  adherents  of  his  unfortunate  com- 
petitors.    He  was  irritated  by  the  juft  fufpicionv 
that  he  had  never  poffeffed  the  affections  of  the 
fenate,  and  he  concealed  his  old  malevolence 
under  the  recent  difcovery  of  fome  treafonable 
correfpondences.    Thirty-five  fenators,  however, 
accufed  of  having  favoured  the  party  of  ^ybinu^. 
he  freely  pardoned;  and,  by  his  fiibfequent  be- 
haviour, endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  he 
had  forgotten,  as  well  as  forgiven,  their  fuppofed 
offences.     But,  at  the  fame  time,  he  condemned 
forty-one"  other  fenators,  whofe  ijames  hiftory 
has  recorded ;  their  wives,  children,  and  clients,, 
attended  them  in  death,  and  the  nobleft  pro- 
vincials of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  involved  in  the 
fame  ruin.     Such  rigid  juftice,  for  fi>  he  termed- 
it,  was,  in  the  opinion   of  Severus,   the  only 
conduct    capable    of   enforing    peace    to  the 
people,  or  ftability  to  the  prince ;  and  he  con-- 
defcended  flightly  to  lament,  that,  to  be  mild) 
it  was  neceffary  that  he  Ibould  firft  be  crud^  > 
The  wif-        The  true  intereft  of  ah  abfolute  monarch  ge- 
domand     ncrally  coincides  with  that  of  his  people.    Their 

his  govern-  uumbers,  their  wealth,  their  order,  and  their 

iixeixt,   '  .     '.  ;     ;     V 

*^  Dion  (1,  Ixxv,  p.  ia64.)»  only  49  fenators  are  mentioned  by 
htni)  but  41  are  named  in  the  Augufbui  Hiilory>'p-69.  aiaoi^  whom* 
were  fix  of  the  nanie  of  Pefcennius.  Herodiaa  (1.  iii.  p.  £15 «)  ^mbIbs 
in  general  of  the  cruelties  of  Severus^  *.  ^ 

*"  Aurelius  Victor. 

fecurity^ 
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lecurity^  are  the  beft  and  only  foundationg  of  fiis  c  ha  p. 
j^eal  greatnefs ;  and  were  he  totally  devoid  of  ^^  ..^y  ^ 
.virtue,  prudepce  inight  fupply  its  place,  and 
.would  didlate  the  ianie  rule  of  conduct.  Ser 
verus  considered  the  Roman  empire  as  his  pro- 
jperty,  and  had  no  fooner  iecured  the  poffefRon, 
than  be  heftow^d  his  care  on 'the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  fo  valuable  an  ac<|uiiition.  3alu. 
tary  laws,  executed  with  inflexible  firmnefs,  foon 
corredled  moft  of  the  abufe^  with  which,  fince 
the  death  of  Marcus,  every  part  pf  the  goveru- 
me.nt  had  been  infe^ed.  In  the  adminiilratiop 
ofjuftice,  the  judgments  of  the  Emperor  were 
charafterifed  by  attention,  difcernraent,  and  ini- 
partiality;  and  whenever  he  deviate^  from  the 
i[tri6t  line  of  equity,  it  wa^  generally  hi  favour 
of  the  poor  and  pppreffed ;  not  fo  much  indeed 
from  any  fenfe  of  humanity,  as  from  the  natural 
propenfity  of  a  defpot,  to  humble  the  pride  of 
greatnefs,  and  to  fin^  all  his  Aibje6ts  to  the  fame 
^ommon  level  of  abfolute  dependence.  His  ex^ 
penfive  tafte  for  building,  magnificent  ftiows, 
^nd  above  all  a  conilant  and  liberal  diilribution 
^f  corn  and  pro vifions,  were  tl^e  fured  means  of 
captivating  the  affeSion  of  the  Roman  people *^ 
The  misfortunes  of  civil  difcord  were  obliter-  Oenend 
ated.    The  calm  of  peace  and  profperity  was  P^^®^^ 

'^  DioRy  Llxxvi.  p.  1^72.  I£ft.  AuguA.  p.  6.7.  Severtis  cele- 
iMrated  the  ibcular  games  witii  extraordinary  magniiicencey  and  he 
jelt  m  the  public  granaries  a  provifion  of  com  for  feven  y^ar^,  at 
the  rate  of  759000  modii^  or  about  2500  quarters  per  da^.  I  a^ 
^perfuadedt  that  the  granaries  of  Severus  were  fupplied  for  a  long  term^ 
but  I  am  not  lefs  perfuaded*  that  policy  on  the  one  hand>  and  admi^* 
ration  on  the  other^  magnified  the  hoard  £ur;  beyond  its  true  contents* 

03  once 
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CHAP,  once  more  experienced  in  the  provinces ;  and 
^  y\^  many  cities,  reftored  by  the  munificence  of  Se- 
^verus,  aflumed  the  title  of  his  colonies,  and  at- 
tefted  by  public  monuments  their  gratitude  and 
felicity  '^.  The  fame  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
revived  by  that  warlike  and  fuccefeful  Emperor*', 
and  he  beaded  with  a  juft  pride,  that  having 
received  the  empire  opprefled  with  foreign  and 
domeftic  wars,  he  left  it  eflablifhed  in  profound, 
univerfal,  and  honourable  peace  **• 
Relaxation  Although  the  wounds  of  civil  war  appeared 
difcipi^  completely  healed,  its  mortal  poifon  ftill  lurked 
in  the  vitals  of  the  conftitution.  Severus  pot 
fefled  a  confiderable  fliare  of  vigour  and  ability  ; 
but  the  daring  foul  of  the  firft  Casfar,  or  the  deep 
policy  of  Auguftus,  were  fcarcely  equal  to  the 
talk  of  curbing  the  infolence  of  the  vifilorious 
legions.  By  gratitude,  by  milguided  policy,  by 
feeming  neceffity,  Severus  was  induced  to  relax 
the  nerves  of  difcipline*^  The  vanity  of  his 
foldiers  was  flattered  with  the  honour  of  wearing 
gold  rings ;  their  eafe  was  indulged  in  the  perr 
mifiion  of  living  with  their  wives  in  the  idlenefi 
of  quarters.  He  increafed  their  pay  beyond  the 
example  of  former  times^  and  taught  them  to  ex- 

^  See  Spanheim's  treatife  of  ancient  medals*  the  infcriptionsy  and 
our  learned  travellers  Spon  and  WTieeler,  Shaw,  Pocock,  &c.  who  in 
Africa,  Greece,  and  Afia,  have  found  more  monuments  of  Severus^ 
than  of  any  other  Roman  emperor  whatfoever. 

**  He  carried  his  vi<ftoriou8  arms  to  Seleucia  and  Ctefiphon,  the 
capitals  of  the  Parthian  monarchy.  I  ihall  have  occafion  to  mention 
this  war  in  its  proper  place. 

^'  Etiam  in  Britannuy  was  his  own  juft  and  emphatic  expreffion« 
Hift.  Auguft.  73. 

^^  lierodian,  l.iii.  p.  XZ5.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  68* 

pe^a, 
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peft,  and  foon  to  claim,  extraordinary  donatives  CHAP, 
on  every  public  occafion  of  danger  or  feftivity.  ^' 
Elated  by  fuccefs,  enervated  by  luxury,  and  raifed 
above  the  level  of  fubje6ls  by  their  datigerous 
privileges  %  they  foon  became  incapable  of  mi- 
litary fatigue,  oppreffive  to  the  country,  and  im- 
patient of  a  juft  fubordination.  Their  officers 
aflerted  the  fuperiority  of  rank  by  a  more  profufe 
and  elegant  luxury.  There  is  ftill  extant  a  letter 
of  Severus,  lamenting  the  licentious  ftate  of  the 
army,  and  exhorting  one  of  his  generals  to  begin 
the  neceffaryreformation  from  the  tribunes  them- 
felves ;  fince,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  the  officier 
who  has  forfeited  the  efteem,  will  never  com- 
mand the  obedience,  of  his  foldiers'^^  Had  the 
Emperor  purfued  the  train  of  reflection,  he  would 
have  difcovered,  that  the  primary  caufe  of  this* 
general  corruption,  might  be  afcribed,  not  indeed 
to  the  example,  but  to  the  pernicious  indulgence^ 
however,  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

The  Praetorians,  who  murdered  their  Emperor  New  ef^ 
and  fold  the  empire,  had  received  the  juft  pu-  ^^^^ 
nifhment  of  their  treafon ;  but  the  neceflary,  Ptatoriaii 
though  dangerous,  inftitution  of  guards,  was  foon  8^^*^* 
reftored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus,  and  in- 
creafed  to  four  times  the  ancient  number**. 
Formerly  thefe  troops  had  been  recruited  in 
Italy ;  and  as  the  adjacent  provinces  gradually 

^  Upon  the  infolence  and  privileges  of  the  foldier9>  the  i6thfa.tire* 
falfely  alcribed  to  Juvenaly  iiuy  be  confulted ;  the  ftyle  ^nd  circum*^ 
ibuices  of  it  would  induce  me  to'believe»  that  it  was  compofed  under 
the  reign  of  Severus,  or  that  of  his  fon. 

*'  HiltAuguft.p.73. 

^'Herodian,  l.iii.p«i3i« 

o  4  imbibed 
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jC  H  A  P.  imbibed  the  fofter  manners  of  Rome,  the  leries 
^  y*  were  extended  to  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and 
Spain.  In  the  room  of  thefe  elegant  troops, 
better  adapted  to  the  pomp  of  courts  than  tQ 
the  ufes  of  war,  it  was  eftablifhed  by  Severus, 
that  from  all  the  legions  of  the  frontiers,  the 
foldiers  mod  diflinguifhed  for  ilrength,  valour, 
^nd  fidelity,  fliould  be  occafionally  draughted  ; 
and  promoted,  as  an  honour  and  reward,  into 
the  more  eligible  fervice  of  the  guards  %  By 
this  new  inflitution,  the  Italian  youth  were  du 
verted  from  the  exercife  of  arms,  and  the  capital 
was  terrified  by  the  ftrange  afpe6t  and  manners 
pf  a  multitude  of  barbarians.  But  Severus  flat- 
tered himfelf,  that  the  legions  would  confider 
thefe  chofen  Pr^torians  as  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  whole  military  order  j  and  that  the  prefent 
aid  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  fuperior  in  arms  and 
appointments  to  any  force  that  could  be  brought 
into  the  field  againfl  them,  would  for  ever  crulh 
^he  hopes  of  rebellion^,  and  fecure  the  empire  to 
himfelf  and  his  pofterity. 
Th^pfficc  The  command  of  thefe  favoured  and  formid- 
ofPrmto-  able  troops  foon  became  the  firft  ofiice  of  the 
fco.  '  empire.  As  the  'government  degenerated  into 
military  defpotifm,  the  Pr^torian  Praefe6t,  who 
in  his  origin  had  been  a  fimple  captain  of  the 
guards,  was  placed,  not  pnly  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  of  the  finances,  and  even  of  the  law. 
In  every  department  of  adminiftration,  he  repxe- 
feated  the  perfon^  and  escercifed  the  authority, 

•  of 
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pf  the  Emperor.     The  firft  Praefedl  who  enjoyed  chap. 


^nd  abufed  this  immenfe  power  was  Plautianus,      ^* 


the  favourite  minifter  of  Severus.  His  reign 
la&ed  above  ten  years,  till  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  elded  fon  of  the  Emperor, 
which  feemed  to  affure  his  fortune,  proved  the 
Accafion  of  his  ruin  ^^  The  animofities  of  the 
palace,  by  irritating  the  ambition  and  S,larming 
the  fears  of  Plautianus,  threatened  to  produce  a 
revolution,  and  obliged  the  Emperor,  who  ftill 
Joved  him,  to  confent  with  reluctance  to  hig 
/death  \  After  the  fall  of  Plautianus,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  the  celebrated  Papinian,  was  ap«  /< 
pointed  to  execute  the  motley  office  of  Praeto- 
>:ian  Praefe6l. 

:    Till  the  reign,  of  Severus,  the  virtue  and  even  The  fenate 
the  good  fenfe  of  the  emperors  had  been  diflin*  b^^^r 
guiflied  by  their  zeal  or  afFefted  reverence  for  dcfpotifm. 
the  fenate,  and  by  a  tender  regard  to  the  nice 
frame  of  civil  policy  inftituted  by  Auguftus. 
JBut  the  youth  of  Severus  had  been  trained  in 
the  implicit  obedience  of  camps,  and  bis  riper 
years  fpent  in  the  defpotifm  of  military  com- 
mand.     His  haughty  and  inflexible  fpirit  could 
not  difcover,  or  would  not  acknowledge,  the 
advantage  of  preferving  an  intermediate  power, 

*•  One  of  his  moft  daring  and  wanton  adls  of  power,  was  the  caA 
fration  of  an  hundred  free  Romans,  £bme  of  them  married  men^  and 
If  yen  fathers  of  families :  merely  that  his  daughter,  on  her  nurriage 
with  the  young  Emperor,  might  be  attended  by  a  train  of  eunlichs 
ii«C|9thy  of  an  eafiem  queen.  Dion,  L  Ixxvi.  p«i37i. 
,  ^  X)ioD,  Llxxvi.  p.  1274-  Herpdjan,  1.  iiU  p^  ia».  i«9»  ,  The 
grammarian  of  Alexandria  feems,  as  it  is  not  unufiial,  much'' better 
acquainted  with  this  myfterious  traniaAion,  and  more  aflured  of  the 
guilt  cf  Flautianusy  tha&'ihft  Homatt  ^ifutor  ventures  to  be.  x 

i^  however 
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CHAP,  however  imaginary;  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  army.  He  difdained  to  profefs  himfelf  the 
fervant  of  an  aflembly  that  detefted  his  perfon 
and  trembled  at  his  frown ;  he  iflued  his  com- 
mands, where  his  requeft  would  have  proved  as 
effedlual ;  aflumed  the  conduct  and  ftyle  of  a 
fovereign  and  a  conqueror,  and  exercifed,  with- 
out di^iiife,  the  whole  legiflative  as  well  as  the 
executive  power. 
New  mu.  The  vidbory  over  the  fenate  was  eafy  and  in- 
wi^^  glorious.  Every  eye  and  every  paffion  were  di- 
pnsroga-  Te£ted  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  who  poflefled 
^'  the  arms  and  treafure  of  the  ftate ;  whilft  the  fe- 
nate, neither  elected  by  the  people,  nor  guarded 
by  military  force,  nor  animated  by  public  i^rit, 
relied  its  declining  authority  on  the  frail  and 
crumbling  bafis  of  ancient  opinion.  The  fine 
theory  of  a  republic  infenfibly  vanilhed,  and 
made  way  for  the  more  natural  and  fubftantial 
feelings  of  monarchy*  As  the  freedom  and 
honours  of  Rome  were  fucceffively  communi- 
cated to  the  provinces,  in  which  the  old  govern- 
ment had  been  either  unknown,  or  was  remem- 
bered with  abhorrence,  the  tradition  of  repub- 
lican maxims  was  gradually  obliterated.  The 
Greek  hiftorians  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines'* 
obferve  with  a  malicious  pleafure,  that  although 
the  ibvereign  of  Rome,  in  compliance  with  an 
obfolete  prejudice,  abllained  from  the  name  of 
king,  he  poflefled  the  full  meafure  of  regal 
power*    In  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  fenate  was 

7^  Api»9n  iu  Froem. 

lO  filled 
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filled  with  poliflied  and  eloquent  flaves  from  the  c  H  A  ?• 
eaftern  provinces,  who  juftified  perfonal  flattery 
by  fpeculative  principles  of  fervitude.     Thefe 
new  advocates  of  prerogative  were  heard  with 
pleafure  by  the  court,  and  with  patience  by  the 
people,  when  they  inculcated  the  duty  of  paffive 
obedience,  and  defcanted  on  the  inevitable  mif- 
chiefs  of  freedom.     The  lawyei's  and  the  hif* 
torians  concurred  in  teaching,  that  the  Imperial 
authority  was  held,  not*by  the  delegated  com- 
miffion,  but  by  the  irrevokabl^  refignation  of 
the  fenate ;  that  the  Emperor  was  freed  from 
the  reftraint  of  civil  laws,  could  command  by 
his  arbitrary  will  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
fubjedls,  and  might  dilpofe  of  the  empire  as  of 
his  private  patrimony ''.      The  moll  eminent  of 
the  civil  lawyers,    and   particularly  Papinian, ' 
Paulus,  and  Ulpiah,  flourilhed  under  the  houfe 
of  Severus  j    and   the    Roman  jurii^rudence 
having  clofely  united  itfelf  with  the  fyftem  of 
monarchy,  was  fuppofed  to  have  attained  its* 
full  maturity  and  perfection. 

The  contemporaries  of  Severus,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  peace  and  glory  of  his  reign,  for- 
gave the  cruelties  by  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced. Pofterity,  who  experienced  the  fatal 
effects  of  his  maxims  and  example,  juftly  con- 
fidered  him  as  the  principal  author  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire. 

7'  pioa  Caflius  feems  to  have  written  with  no  other  view*  than  to 
form  thefe  pinions  into  an  hiftorical  fyftem.  The  Pandedls  will 
ihew  how  a^Sduouily  the  lawyers^  on  their  fide^  laboured  in  the  caufe 
l»f  prero^atiye, 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Death  qfSeverus. — Tyranny  qfCaraeaUa.-^ 

IT/urpation  of  Macrinus. — Follies  qfElagaba^ 

.    lus. — Virtues  qf  Alexander  Secerns. — Liceiu 

.    tioufhe/s  of  the  Army. — General  State  of  the 

Roman  Finances^ 

CHAP.  nrHE  afcent  to  greatnefi,  however  deep  and 
^^  dangerous,  may  entertain  an  a6Uve  ipirit 


Greatne&    with  the  confcioufnefs  and  exercife  of  its  own 
"^  ^a£  powers ;    but  the  poffeffion  of  a  throne  could 
Sewmu.     never  yet  afford  »  lafling  fatisfadlion  to  an  am«. 
bitious  mind.     This  melancholy  truth  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  Severus.     Fortune  and 
liierit  had  from   an   humble  ilation,   elevated 
him  to  the  firfl  place  among  mankind.     ^^  He 
^*  had  been  all  things/'  as  he  faidhimfelf,  "  and 
f*  all  was  of  little  value'.''     Diftraaed. with  the 
care,  not  of  acquiring,  but  of  preferving  an 
empire,  opprefled  with  age  and  infirmities,  care- 
leis  of  fame%  and  fatiated  with  power,  all  hi^ 
profpedts  of  life  were  clofed.     The  defire  of 
perpetuating  the  greatnefs  of  his  family,  was  the 
only  remaining  wiih  of  his  ambition  and  pater^ 
nal  tendernefs. 
His  wife         Like  moft  of  the  Africans,  Severus  was  pat 
the  Em-     fionatcly  addi6led  to  the  vain  iludies  of  magic 
"  ^  and  divination,  deeply  verfed  in  the  interpreta- 

'  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  71.    **  Omnia  fux  et  nihil  c^xpediu'* 
»  Dion  Cafliusy  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  Z284* 
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tion  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  perfedlly  ac-  chap, 
quainted  with  the  fcience  of  judicial  aftrology ;  ^  ^1  ^ 
which,  in  almoil  every  age  except  the  prefent, 
ha&  m^untained  its  dominion  over  the  mind  of 
man.  He  had  loft  his  firft  wife,  whilft  he  was 
governor  of  the  Lionnefe  GauP.  In  the  choice  of 
a  ftcorid,  he  fought  only  to  conneft  himfelf  with 
feme  favourite  of  fortune  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  ; 

difcovered  that  a  young  lady  of  Emefa  ija  Syria 
had  a  royal  nativitt/^j  he  folicited,  and  obtained 
her  hand*.  Julia  Domna  (for  that  was  her 
name)  deferved  all  that  the  ftars  could  promife- 
her.  She  poffeffed,  even  in  an  advanced  age, 
the  attradlions  of  beauty  %  and  united  to  a  lively 
Imagination  a  firmnefi  of  mind  and  ftrength  of 
judgment,  feldom  beftbwed  on  her  fex.  Her 
amiable  qualities  never  made  any  deep  impref-  \  .: 
fion  on  the  dark  and  jealous  temper  of  her  huf-^  y  '  ] 
band;  but  in  her  fon's  reign,  fhe  adminiftered  ,  .> 

the  principal  affairs  of  the  empire,  with  a  pru^- 
dence  that  fupported  his  authority ;  and  with  » 
dioderation  that  fometime^  corrected  his  wild  eX'« 
travagancies^,.  Julia  applied  herfelf  to  letter^ 
and  philofophy,  with  fome  fuccefe,  and  with 
the  m6ft  fplendid  reputation.     She  was  the  pa^ 

^  About  the  year  1869  M.  deTiHemont  »nuferabfy  ^nbaritdled 
^ith  a  pafiage  of  Dion^  in  which  the  Emprefs  Faufiina)  who  died  ixi. 
tfce  year  J  75,  is  introduced  as  havmg  contributed  to  the  marriage  of 
Seyerus  and  Julia. (L  Ixxiv.  p.  I243*)*  The  learned  compiler  fo^t» 
^t  Dion  i3  relating^  not  a  real  fa€t>  but  a  dream  of  Seyerus;  and» 
deeaijas  ai%  circumfcribed  to  no  limits  of  time  or  fpace*  Did  M.  dfs 
Tdllemoot  imagine  tibat  marriages  wero  confiimmated  in  the  temple  oi^ 
l^tn^atRorae?  Hifti  des  Smpereorsytom.  iii.  p.389.    J^ote.6»  -   v 

♦  HifttJ\aigultp*65*.  5  Haft.  Auguft.  p»  8if>.s 

*  Dion  Caflhas^  1.  kxYii*  p*  Z304.  z  jX4«'  ^ 

^  tronefi 
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CHAP,  tronefs  of  every  art,  and  the  friend  of  every  matt 
^    ^'      of  genius  ^    Thre  grateful  flattery  of  the  learned 
has  celebrated  her  virtue  ;  but,  if  we  may  credit 
the  fcandal  of  ancient  hiftory,  chaftity  was  very 
far  from  being  the  mod  confpicious  virtue  of 
the  Emprefs  Julia^ 
Their  two       Two  fons,  Caracalla^  and  Geta,  were  the  fruit 
fo^Ci-    0f  thjs  marriage,  and  the  deflined  heirs  of  the 
Gcu.        empire.    The  fond  hopes  of  the  father,  and  of 
the  Roman  world,  were  foon  difappointed  by 
thefe  vain  youths,  who  diQ)layed  the  indolent 
lecurity  of  hereditary  princes ;   and  a  prefump^ 
tion  that  fortune  would  fupply  the  place  of 
merit  and  application.      Without  any  emula- 
tion of  virtue  or  talents,  they  diicovered,    al- 
moft  from  their  infancy,  a  fixed  and  implacable 
Their  mu-  antipathy  for  each  other.     Their  averfion,  con- 
tuai  aver,    firmed  by  years,  and  fomented  by  the  arts  of 
g^JLr**^   tl^^Jir  interefled  favourites,  broke  out  in  childifli, 
and,  gradually  in  more  ferious,  competitions ; 
and,  at  length,  divided  the  theatre,  the  circus, 
and  the  court,  into  two  factions ;  actuated  by 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  refpeftive  leaders. 
^  The  prudent  Emperor  endeavoured,  by  every 

expedient  of  advice  and  authority,  to  allay  this 

?  See  a  Diirertation  of  Menage,  at  the  end  of  hU  edition  of  Diogenes 
JLaertiusy  de  Fceminis  Philofophis. 

^  Dion,  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  1485.     Aurelius  ViAor. 

'  Baifianus  was  his  firft  name,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  During  his  reign  he  ailumed  the  appellation  of  An- 
toninus, which  IS  employed  by  lawyers  and  ancient  hiilorians.  After 
his  death,  the  public  indignation  loaded  him  with  the  nick-names  of 
Tarantus  and  Caracalla.  The  firft  Was  borrowed  from  a  celebratecj 
Gladiator,  the  fecond  from  along  Gallic  gown  which  he  diihibute4 
ta  the  people  of  Rom«.' 

growing 
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growing  animofity.     The  unhappy  difcord  of  CHAP» 
hid  fons  clouded  all  his  profpe6ts,  aiid  threaten-  y    /  _^ 
ed  to  overturn  a  throne  raifed  with  fo  much        ^ 
labour,    cemented  with  fo   much  blood,    and 
guarded  with  every  defence  of  arms  and  trea- 
fure.    With  an  impartial  hand  he  maintained 
between  them  an  exa6t  balance  of  favour,  con- 
ferred on  both  the  rank  of  Auguftus,  with  the 
revered  name  of  Antoninus ;  and  for  the  firft 
time  the  Roman  world  beheld  three  Emperors '°.  Three  Em. 
Yet  even  this  equal  condu6l  ferved  only  to  in-  p«w». 
flame  the  contefl,  whilfl  the  fierce  Caracalla  af- 
ferted  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  milder 
Geta  courted  the  affe£lions  of  the  people  and 
the  foldiers.     In  the  anguifh  of  a  difappointed 
father,    Severus  foretold,   that  the  weaker  of 
his  fond  would  fall  afacrifice  to  the  ilronger; 
who,  in  his  turn,  would  be  ruined  by  his  own 
vices". 

'  In  thefe  cii^cumflances  the  intelligence  of  a  TheCai*. 
war  in  Britain,  and  of  an  invafion  of  the  pro-  ^^ 
vince  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  was  re-  a.d.  ao8» 
ceived  with  pleafure  by  Severus,     Though  the 
vigilance  of  his  lieutenants  might  have  been 
fuflScient  to  repel  the  diflant  enemy,  he  tefolv- 
ed  to  embrace  the  honourable  pretext  of  with- 
drawing his  fons  from  the  luxury  of  Rome,  which 
enervated  their  minds  and  irritated  their  pafl 
fions ;  and  of  inuring  their  youth  to  the  toils  of 
war  and  government.    Notwithflanding  his  ad- 

'«  The  elevation  of  Caracalla  is  fixed  by  the  accurate  M.  de  Tille- 
mont  to  the  year  198 :  the  aflbciation  of  Geta  to  the  year  208. 

"  Herodiany  1.  iii.  p.  i^g.  The  lives  of  Caiacalla  and  Geta  iM 
ike  Auguftan  Hiftory. 

vaiiced 
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c  rt  A  p.  vanced  age  (for  he  was  above  three-fcore j,  atfdl 
>  ^'_f  his  gout  which  obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  9 
litter,  he  tranfported  himfelf  in  perlbn  into  that 
remote  ifland,  attended  by  his  two  fons,  his  whole 
court,  and  a  formidable  army.  He  immedi«« 
ately  pafled  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoni-^ 
nus,  and  entered  the  enemy's  country,  with 
a  defign  of  completing  the  long  attempted 
conqueft  of  Britain.  He  penetrated  to  ther 
northern  extremity  of  the  ifland,  without  meeting 
an  enemy.  But  the  concealed  ambufcades  of  the 
Caledonians,  who  hung  unfeen  on  the  rear  dnd 
flanks  of  his  army,  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate^ 
and  the  feverity  of  a  winter  march  acrof&  the 
hills  and  morafles  of  Scotland,  are  reported  to- 
have  coft  the  Romans  above  fifty  thoufand  men. 
The  Caledonians  at  length  yielded  to  the 
powerful  ^nd  obflinate  attack,  fued  for  peace, 
and  furrendered  a  part  of  their  arms,  and  a; 
-  '  large  tra6t  of  territory.  But  their  apparent 
fufoiliiffion  lafled  no  longer  than  the  prefent 
terror.  As  foon  as  the  Roman  legions  had  re- 
tired, they  refumed  their  hoftile  independence. 
Their  reftlefs  Ipirit  provo&ed  Sever  us  to  fend 
a  n^w  army  into  Caledonia,  with  the  moil 
bloody  orders,  not  to  fubdue  but  to  extirpate^ 
the  natives.  They  were  faved  by  the  death  of 
their  haughty  enemy".  *       * 

rmgal  and       Jt'his  Caledonian  war,  neither  marked  by  de- 
bis  heroes,  cifive  cveuts  nor  attended  with  any  importsilit' 
confequences,  would  ill  deferve  our  attention  j 

"  filoA,  iMixyi.  pb  X2809  &c.     Herodian>  1.  xil,  p.  X32r&c. 

bur 
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buft  it  h  fupp6fed,  not  without  a  confiderable  chap. 
degree  of  probability,  that  the  invafion  of  Save-  .    ^  ,^ 
rus  is  c6nne6led  with  the  mod  fhining  period  of 
the  Britilh  hiftory  or  fable.    Fingal,  whofe  fame, 
with  that  of  his  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  re« 
vived  in  our  language  by  a  recent  publication, 
is  faid  to  have  commanded  the  Caledonians  in 
that  memorable  jun6lure,  to  have  eluded  the 
power  of  Sever  us,  and  to  have  obtained  a  fignal 
vidtory  on  the  banks  of  the  Carun,  in  which  the 
fon  of  the  King  of  the  Worlds  Caracul,  fled  from 
his  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride  '\     Some* 
thing  of  a  doubtful  mill  ftill  hangs  over  thefe 
Highland  traditions  ;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  diC* 
pelled  by  the  rctoll  ingenious  refearches  of  mo- 
dern criticifm  '^ :  but  if  we  could,  with  fafety.  Contrail  of 
indulge  the  pleafing  fiippofition,  that  Fingal^^^^^^ 
lived,  and  that  Offian  fung,  the  ftriking  contrail  and  the 
of  the  fituation  and  manners  of  the  contending  **^°^*^' 
nations  might  amufe  a  philofophic  mind.     The 
parallel  would  be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the 
more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  unre« 
lenting  revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous 
clemenqy  of  Fingal;  the  timid  and  brutal  crueltj 

*^  Offiaai's  Poems,  .vol.  L  p.  175, 

'♦  That  the  Caracul  of  Offian  is  the  Caracalla  of  the  Roman  Hif- 
tory,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  point  of  Britiih  antiquity  in  which,- 
Mr.  Macpherfbn  and  Mr.  Whitaker  are  of  the  fame  opinion ;  and 
yet  the  opinion  is  not  without  difficulty.^  In  the  Caledonian  war,  , 
the  fon  of  Severus  was  known  only  by  the  appellation  of  Antoninus^. 
and  k  may  ftem  ftrange,  that  the  Highland  bard  ihould  defcribe  him 
by  a  nick-name,  invented  four  yeirs  afterwards,  fcarcely  ufed  by  the 
Romans  till  after  the  death  of  that  Emperor,  and  feldom  employed  by 
the'moft  ancient  hiftorians.  See  Dion,  Klxxvii.  p.ijt;.  Hift* 
Auguil.  p.  89.    AunL  YiSioe.    Eiifeb.  in  Chron.  ad  suuk  214* 
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of  Caracalla,  with  the  bravery,  the  tendernefi^ 
the  elegant  genius  of  Offian ;  the  mercenary 
chiefs  who,  from  motives  of  fear  or  intereft, 
fcrved  under  the  Imperial  ftandard,  with  the 
freeborn  warriors  who  ftarted  to  arms  at  the 
voice  of  the  King  of  Morven ;  if,  in  a  word,  we 
contemplated  the  untutored  Caledonians,  glow*- 
ing  with  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and  the 
degenerate  Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean 
vices  of  wealth  and  flavery. 

The  declining  health  and  lail  illnefs  of  Seve- 
rus  inflamed  the  wild  ambition  and  black  paffions 
of  Caracalla's  foul*  Impatient  of  any  delay  of 
divifion  of  empire,  he  attempted,  more  than 
once,  to  fliorten  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  fa- 
ther's days,  and  endeavoured,  but  without 
fuccefs,  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the  troops  '^ 
The  old  Emperor  had  often  cenfured  the  mif-, 
guided  lenity  of  Marcus,  who,  by  a  fingle  aft 
of  juftice,  might  have  faved  the  Romans  from 
the  tyranny  of  his  worthlefs  fon*  Placed  in  the 
fame  fituation,  he  experienced  how  eafily  the 
rigour  of  a  judge  diffolves  away  in  the  tender- 
nefs  of*  a  parent.  He  deliberated,  he  threatened, 
but  he  could  not  punifli ;  and  this  lafl  and  only 
inftance  of  mercy  was  more  fatal  to  the  empire 
than  a  long  feries  of  cruelty  **.  The  diforder  of 
his  mind  irritated  the  pains  of  his  body;  he 
wiftied  impatiently  for  death,  and  haflened  the 
inftant  of  it  by  his  impatience.     IJe  expired  at 


"  Diony  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  1281. 
'^  Dion>  Llxxvid^  p.  J2B3. 


Hlft.  AuguiL  p.  71. 
Hift.  Auguft.  p.$9. 
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York  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  and  in  c  H  A  p. 
the  eighteenth  of  a  glorious  and  fuccefsful  ^  ^^'  ^ 
reign.  In  his  laft  moments  he  recommended 
concord  to  his  fons,  and  his  fons  to  the  army. 
The  falutary  advice  never  reached  the  heart;,  or 
even  the  underftanding,  of  the  impetuous  youths; 
but  the  more  obedient  troops,  mindful  of  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  authority  of  their 
deceafed  matter,  refitted  the  folicitations  of 
Caracalla,  and  proclaimed  both  brothers  Em- 
.  perors  of  Rome.  The  new  princes  foon  left  the 
Caledonians  in  peace,  returned  to  the  capital, 
celebrated  their  father's  funeral  with  divine 
honours,  and  were  cheerfully  acknowledged  as 
lawful  fovereigns,  by  the  fenate,  the  people, 
and  the  provinces.  Some  pre-eminence  of  rank 
feems  to  have  been  allowed  to  the  elder  brother; 
but  they  both  adminiftered  the  empire  with  equal 
and  independent  power '% 

Such  a  divided  form  of  government  would  Jeaioufy 
have  proved  a  fource  of  difcord  between  the  *^^J***'*^^ 

/I        iv       •  T  or  the  two 

moft  affectionate  brothers.  It  was  impoffible  Emperors. 
that  it  could  long  fubfift  between  two  impla- 
cable enemies,  who  neither  defired  nor  could 
trutt  a  reconciliation.  It  was  vifible  that  one 
only  could  reign,  and  that  the  other  mutt  fall; 
and  each  of  th^m  judging  of  his  rival's  defigns 
by  his  own,  guarded  his  life  with  the  mott  jea- 
lous vigilance  from  the  repeated  attacks  of 
poifon  or  the  fword.  Their  rapid  journey 
through  Gaul   and  Italy,   during  which  they 

'7  DroOf  Llxxyi.  p.xa84*     Heroditn^  1.111.  p.  135* 

p  2  never 
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never  eat  at  the  fame  table,  or  flept  in  the  &tihe 
houfe,  dilplayed  to  the  provinces  the  odiouf 
ipe6tacle  of  fraternal  difcord.  On  their  arrival 
at  Rome,  they  immediately  divided  the  vaft 
extent  of  the  Imperial  palace  '•^  No  communi- 
cation was  allowed  between  their  apartments; 
the  doors  and  pafTages  were  diligently  fortified, 
and  guards  polled  and  relieved  with  the  famel 
ftridlnefs  as  in  a  befieged  place.  The  Emperors 
met  only  in  public,  in  the  prefence  of  their 
affli£led  mother;  and  each  furrounded  by  a 
numerous  train  of  armed  followers.  Even  on 
thefe  occafions  of  ceremony,  the  dif&mulation 
of  courts  could  ill  diiguife  the  rancour  of  their 
hearts  '^ 

This  latent  civil  war  already  diftrafted  the 
whole  government,  when  a  fcheme  was  fug- 
gefted  that  feemed  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 

"  Mr.  Hume  u  jufily  furprifed  at  a  pafTage  of  Herodian  (L  ly, 
P*I39*)'  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  occaiioH)  reprefents  the  Imperial  palace  as 
equal  in  extent  to  the  reft  of  Rome*  The  whole  region  of  the  Pa- 
latine Mount  on  which  it  was  built»  occupied,  at  moft»  a  circum- 
ference of  eleven  or  twelve  thoufand  feet  (fee  the  Notitia  and  Vic- 
tOTy  in  Nardini's  Roma  Antica).  But  we  fliould  recolledl  that  the 
opulent  fenators  had  almoft  furrounded  the  city  with  their  extenfive 
glardens  and  fuperb  palaces,  the  greateft  part  of  which  had  been  gra- 
dually confifcated  by  the  Emperors.  If  Geta  refided  in  the  gardens 
that  bor&  his  name  on  the  Janiculnm,'and  if  Caracalla  inhabited 
the  gardens  of  Msecenas  on  the  Efqueline,  the  rival  brothers  wane 
Separated  from  each  other  by  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  f  and  yei 
the  intermediate  fpace  was  filled  by  the  Imperial  gardens  of  $alluft» 
of  Lucullus,  of  Agrippa,  of  pomitian,  of  Caius,  &c.  all  ikirting 
found  the  chy,  and  all  conne(5led  with  each  other,  and  with  thd 
palvce,  by  Bridges  thrown  over  the  Tiber  and  the  fticets.  But  thia 
explanation  of  Herodian  would  require,  though  it  ill  deferv^,  a  par-* 
ticular  diflertation,.  illuftratedby  a  map  of  ancient  Rome. 

'»  lieni^an,  I.iv.  p* V39* 

hoftile 
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lioflJle  brothers.  It  was  propofed,  that  fince  it  c  H  A  p. 
was  impoflible  to  reconcile  their  minds,  they  ^' 
^ou],d  feparate  their  intereft,  and  divide  the 
empire  between  them.  The  conditions  of  the 
treaty  were  already  drawn  with  fome  accuracy. 
It  was  agreed,  that  Caracalla,  as  the  elder  bro- 
ther, fhould  remain  in  poffeffion  of  Europe  and 
the  weftern  Africa,  and  that  he  Ihould  relinquifh 
the  fovereignty  of*  Alia  and  Egypt  to  Geta,  who 
might  fix  his  refidence  at  Alexandria  or  An- 
tioch,  cities  little  inferior  to  Rome  itfelf  in 
wealth  and  greatnefs;  that  numerous  armies 
ihould  be  conftantly  encamped  on  either  fide  of 
the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  to  guard  the  frontiers 
of  the  rival  monarchies  ;  and  that  the  fenators 
of  European  extraction  fliould  acknowledge  the 
fovereign  of  Rome,  whilfl:  the  natives  of  Afia 
followed  the  Emperor  of  the  Eafl:.  The  tears 
of  the  Emprefs  Julia  interrupted  the  negociation, 
Jthe  firfl:  idea  of  which  had  filled  every  Roman 
breaft  withfurprife  and  indignation.  The  mighty 
mafs  of  conqueil  was  fo  intimately  united  by  the 
Jbtand  of  time  and  policy,  that  it  required  the 
jnoft  forcible  violence  to  rend  it  afunder.  The 
RfOmans  had  reafon  to  dread,  that  the  disjointed 
members  would  foon  be  reduced  by  a  civil  war 
under  the  dominion  of  one  mailer  j  but  if  the 
feparation  was  permanent,  the  divifion  of  1^ 
provinces  mufl:  terminate  in  the  diffolution  of 
^an  empire  whofe  unity  bad  hitherto  yewain^ 
.inviolate**', 

p  3  P^d 
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CHAP.      Had  the  treaty  been  carried  into  executioir, 
^^  1   >  the  fovereign  of  Europe  might  foon  have  been 
Murder  of  the  conqueror  of  Afia ;  but  Caracalla  obtained  an 
AD*axa    ^^^^^  though  a  more  guilty  viftory.    He  artfully 
A7th  Fe-  *  liilened  to  his  mother's  entreaties,  and  confented 
^™*^'      to  meet  his  brother  in  her  apartment,  on  terms 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.     In  the  midft  of 
their  converfation,fome  centurions,  who  had  con- 
trived to  conceal  therafelves,  rufhed  with  drawn 
fwords  upon  the  unfortunate Geta,  His  diftrafted 
mother  ftrove  to  prote6l  him  in  her  arms  ;  but, 
in  the  unavailing  ftruggle,  flie  was  wounded  in 
the  hand,  and  covered  with  the  blood  of  her 
younger  fon,  while  flie  faw  the  elder  animating 
and  affifting*'  the  fury  of  the  afiaffins.     As  foon 
as  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  Caracalla,  with 
hally  fteps,  and  horror  in  his  countenance,  ran 
towards  the  Praetorian  camp  as  his  only  refuge, 
and  threw himfelf  on  the  ground  before  the  ftatues 
of  the  tutelar  deities  **.     The  foldiers  attempted 
to  raife  and  comfort  him.     In  broken  and  dif- 
ordered  words  he  informed  them  of  his  imminent 
danger  and  fortunate  efcape ;  infinuating  thathe 
had  prevented  the  defigns  of  his  enemy,  and  de- 
clared his  refolution  to  live  and  die  with  his 


^'  Caracalla  confecrated^  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  fword>  with 
which,  as  he  boafiedy  he  had  (lain  his  brother  Geta.  Dion,  Lbcxvii. 
p.  1307; 

"  Herodian,  t  iv.  p.  147*  In  every  Roman  camp  there  was  a 
fmaU  chapel  near  the  head  quarters,  in  which  the  ilatues  of  the  tute- 
lajr  deities  were  preferved  and  adored ;  and  we  may  remark,  tli^t 
the  eagles,  and  other  military. enfigns,  were  in  the  firft  rank  of  thefe 
deities ;  an  excellent  inilitution,  which  confirmed  difcipline  by  tho 
landUon  of  religion.     $ee  {^ipfius  de  Mil^  Roimnk,  iv.  5.  v.  a. 
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•faithful  troopd.  Geta  had  been  the  favourite  of  c  H  A  P. 
the  foldiers ;  but  complaint  was  ufelefs,  revenge  ^  J^^^ 
was  dangerous,  and  they  ftill  reverenced  the  fon 
of  Severus.  Their  difcontent  died  away  in  idle 
murmurs,  and  Caracalla  foon  convinced  them  of 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  by  diftributing  in  one 
laviih  donative  the  accumulated  treafures  of  his 
father's  reign  ^\  The  resAJentiments  of  the  fol- 
diers alone  were  of  importance  to  his  power  or 
fafety.  Their  declaration  in  his  favour  coni- 
manded  the  dutiful  ^o^/^orw  of  the  fenate.  fh^ 
obfequious  affembly  was  always  prepared  to  ratify 
the  decifion  of  fortune;  but  as  Caracalla  wifhe^ 
to  afluage  the  firfl  emotions  of  public  indigns^ 
tion,  the  name  of  Geta  was  mentioned  with  de- 
cency, and  he  received  the  funeral  honours  of  ^ 
Roman  emperor  ^\  Pofterity,  in  pity  to  his  miC- 
fortune,  has  caft  a  veil  over  his  vices.  We  con- 
lider  that  young  prince  as  the  innocent  vi6lim  qf 
his  brother's  ambition,  without  recolle6ling  tha^ 
he  himfelf  wanted  power,  rather  than  inclination, 
to  confummate  the  fame  attempts  of  revenge 
and  murder. 

The  crime  went  not  unpuniihed.     Neither  Rcmoife 
bufineCs,  nor  pleafure,  nor  flattery,  could  defend  of  cara!^^ 
Caracalla  from  the  ilings  of  a  guilty  confcience;  caiia, 
and  he  confefled,  in  the  anguifli  of  a  tortured 
mind,  that  his  difordered  fancy  often  beheld  the 
langry  forms  of  his  father  and  his  brother  rifing 

^*  Herodian»  1.  ir.  p.  X48.    Dion,  Llxxvii.  p.  1289. 

^  Geta  was  placed  among  the  gods.   Sit  divuj,  dum  non  fit  vivur^  -, 
faid  his  brother.     Hiil.  Auguft.  p.  91.   .  Some  marks  of  Geta's  con* 
fecration  are  ftill  found  upon  medals. 

p  4  into 
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CHAP,  into  life,  to  threaten  and  upbraid  bim  ^K  Tlie 
^^^  confcioufnefs  of  his  crime  ihould  have  induced 
bim  to  convince  mankind,  by  the  virtues  «f  bis 
reiprn,  that  the  bloody  deed  had  been  the  invo- 
luiitary  efFe6l  of  fatal  neceffity*  But  the  repent- 
ance  of  Caracalla  only  prompted  him  to  remove 
from  the  world  whatever  could  remind  Mm  of 
his  guilt,  or  recal  the  memory  of  his  murdered 
brother.  On  his  return  from  the  fenate  to  the 
palace,  he  found  his  mother  in  the  company  of 
feveral  noble  matrons,  weeping  over  the  untimely 
fate  of  her  younger  fon.  The  jealous  Emperor 
threatened  them  with  inftant  death;  thefentence 
t^as  executed  againft  Fadilla,  the  lait  remaining 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  IVfarcus ;  and  even  the 
^i^ed  Julia  was  obliged  to  iilence  her  lament- 
ations, to  fuppreis  her  (ighs,  and  to  receive  the 
aflaffin  with  fmiles  of  joy  and  approbation.  It 
<was  computed  that,  under  the  vague  appellation 
t)f  the  friends  of  Qeta,  above  twenty  thoufand 
perfdns  of  both  fexes  fuffered  death ,  His  guards 
^nd  freedmen,  the  miniflers  of  his  ferious  bufi- 
neis,  and  the  compapions  of  his  loofer  hours, 
thofe  who  by  his  intereft  had  been  promoted  to 
finy  commands  in  the  army  or  provinces,  with  the 
long-conne6ted  chain  of  their  dependents,  were 
included  in  the  profcription  ;  which  endeavoured 
to  reach  eyery  one  who  had  maintained  the 
f mailed  correfpondence  \vithGeta,  who  lamented} 
his  death,  qx  who  ^v^n  meiition^dh;s  name% 

Helvius 

'*  Dkm^  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1307. 

^  Dion,   1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1290.      Horoduuiji  LW.  p.i50.       Dioa 
(p.  l%^%»)  ix^^  tl^t  die  ^omic  pofts  x^o  ipxi^er  d^rft  employ  the 
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Hekiiis  Pertinax,  ion  to  the  prince  of  that  name,  c  H  A  P. 
loft  his  life  by  an  unfeafonable  witticiiSn  *\  It  ^  ^*  , 
yras  a  fufficient  crime  of  Thrafei  Prifcus  to  be 
defcended  from  a  family  in  which  the  love  of 
liberty  feemed  an  hereditary  quality  *^  The 
particular  caufes  of  calumny  and  fufpiciou  were 
at  length  exhauiled ;  and  when  a  fenator  was 
accufed  of  being  a  lecret  enemy  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  Emperor  was  iatisfied  with  the  general 
proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  property  and  virtue. 
From  this  well-grounded  principle  he  frequently 
drew  the  moft  bloody  inferences. 

The  execution  of  fo  many  innocent  citizens  Death  of 
was  bewailed  by  the  fecret  tears  of  their  friends  ^*P""*^ 
and  families.  The  death  of  Fapinian,  the  Prae- 
torian pr£efe<9:,  was  lamented  as  a  public  cala- 
mity. During  the  laft  feven  years  of  Severus, 
he  had  exercifed  the  moft  important  ofl5ces  of 
the  ilate,  and,  by  his  falutary  influence,  guided 
the  Emperor's  fteps  in  the  paths  of  juftice  and 
moderation^  In  full  affurance  of  his  virtues  and 
abilities,  Severus,  on  his  death-bed,  had  con- 
jured him  to  watch  over  the  profperity  and  union 


name  of  Geta  in  their  playsy  and  that  the  eftates  of  thofe  who  men- 
tioned it  in  their  teftaments  were  confiibated. 

^  Caracalla  had  ailiimed  the  names  of  feyeral  conquered  nations ; 
Pertinax  obferved,  that  the  name  of  Qeticus  (he  had  obtained  fome 
advantage  of  the  Goths  or  Gets)  would  be  a  proper  addition  to  Par- 
thicusy  Alemannicusy  &c.     HiiL  Augult.  p.  89. 

^  Dion>  Llxxw.  p.ii9i.  He  was  probably  defoended  from 
Helvidius  Prifcus^  and  Thrafea  Paetusy  thofe  patriots^  whole  firm^ 
but  ufelofs  9Uid  nnfeaibnabl^  virtue^  has  b^  immoitadized  by 
Tacitus* 

of 
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CHAP,  of  the  Imperial  family  ^.  The  honeft  labours  of 
.  ^^*  .  Papinian  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  hatred  which 
Caracalla  had  already  conceived  againft  his 
father's  miniften  After  the  morder  of  Geta,  the 
Pi*sefe£);  was  commanded  to  exert  the  powers  of 
his  fkill  and  eloquence  in  a  ftudied  apology  for 
that  atrocious  deed.  The  philofophic  Seneca 
had  condefcended  to  compofe  a  fimilar  epiftle  to 
the  fenate,  in  the  name  of  the  fon  and  aflaffin 
of  Agrippina  ^° ;  *'  That  it  was  eafier  to  commit 
*'  than  to  juftify  a  parricide/'  was  the  glorious 
reply  of  Papinian^',  who  did  not  hefitate  be- 
tween the  lofs  of  Hfe  and  that  of  honour.  Such 
intrepid  virtue,  which  had  efcaped  pure  and 
unfuUied  from  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  habits 
of  buiinefs,  and  the  arts  of  his  profeffion,  refle6ts 
more  luftre  on  the  memory  of  Papinian^  than 
all  his  great  employments,  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, and  the  fuperior  reputation  as  a  lawyer, 
which  he  has  preferved  through  every  age  of  the 
Roman  jurifprudence  ^*. 
His  tyran-  It  had  hitherto  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the 
ny  extend-  Romans,  and  in  the  worft  of  times  their  con- 

edovertne    -        .  •  ,  .  r»     , 

whole  cm-  folatioh,  that  the  virtue  oi  the  emperors  was 
P"**         a6kiv€,  and  their  vice  indolent.    Auguftus,  Tra- 
jan, Hadrian,  and  Marcus,  vifited  their  exten- 
five  dominions  in  perfon,  and  their  progrefs  was 
marked  by  a6ls  of  wifdom   and  beneficence. 

^  It  U  faid  that  Papinian  was  himfelf  a  reiatioa  of  the  Emprefii 
Julia. 

^   Tacit.  ArinaL .  xiv.  %.  ^i  Hift.  Auguft.  p,  88. 

^'  With  regard  to  Papiniafi>  fee  Heineccius's  Hiiloria  Juris  Konupi, 
I.  330>  &c» 

The 
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The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  CHAP, 
who  refided  almoft  conftantly  at  Rome,  or  in  .  ^'  . 
the  adjacent  villas,  was  confined  to  the  fenatorial 
and  equeftrian  orders  ".  But  Caracalla  was  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind.  He  left  the  capi- 
tal (and  he  never  returned  to  it)  about  a  year  A.D.  aij. 
after  the  murder  of  Geta.  The  reft  of  his 
reign  was  fpent  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the 
empire,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Eaft,  and  every 
province  was  by  turns  the  fcene  of  his  rapine 
and  cruelty.  TTie  fenators,  compelled  by  fear 
to  attend  his  capricious  motions,  were  obliged 
to  provide  daily  entertainments  at  an  immenfe 
expence,  which  he  abandoned  with  contempt 
to  his  guards ;  and  to  ere6l,  in  every  city,  mag- 
nificent palaces  and  theatres,  which  he  either 
difdained  to  vifit,  or  ordered  to  be  immediately 
thrown  down.  The  mod  wealthy  families  were 
ruined  by  partial  fines  and  confifcations,  and  the 
great  body  of  his  fubje6ls  oppreffed  by  ingenious 
and  aggravated  taxes  ^*.  In  the  midft  of  peace, 
and  upon  the  flighted  provocation,  he  iflued  his 
commands,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  for  a  general 
maflacre.  From  a  fecure  poll  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  he  viewed  and  dire6ted  the  flaughter  of 
many  thoufand  citizens,  as  well  as  ftrangers, 
without  diftinguiftiing  either  the  number  or  the 
crime  of  the  fufferers;  fince,  as  he  coolly  in- 

3'  Tiberius  and  Domitian  never  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome..     Nero  made  a  fliort  joumeiy  into  Greece.     "  Et  laudatorum 
Principum  ufus  ex  aequo  quamvis  procul  agentibus.     Saevi  proximift 
ihgniunt."     Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  7jf. 
'    '^  Pion^  I.lx:i^vii.  p.  x»94. 

formed 
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c  HA  P.  formed  the  fenate,  all  the  Alexandrians,  tbde 
who  had  perilhed,  and  thofe  who  had  efcaped, 
were  alike  guilty  '*. 
Rehxation  The  wife  inftru£tions  of  Severus  never  made 
*^^^  any  lafling  impreifion  on  the  mind  of  his  fon, 
who,  although  not  dellitute  of  imagination  and 
eloquence,  was  equally  devoid  of  judgment  and 
humanity  '*.  One  dangerous  maxim,  worthy  of 
a  tyrant,  was  remembered  and  abufed  by  Cara- 
calla,  "  To  fecure  the  afie6):ions  of  the  army, 
*'  and  to  efteem  the  reft  of  his  fubje6ts  as  of 
<«  little  moment  ^^''  But  the  liberality  of  tlie 
father  had  been  reftrained  by  prudence,  and  his 
indulgence  to  the  troops  was  tempered  by  firm- 
jiefs  and  authority.  The  carelefs  profufion  of 
the  fon  was  the  policy  of  one  reign,  and  the 
inevitable  ruin  both  of  the  army  and  of  the 
empire.  The  vigour  of  the  foldiers,  inftead  of 
being  confirmed  by  the  fevere  difcipline  of  camps, 
melted  away  in  the  luxury  of  cities.  The  excef- 
five  increafe  of  their  pay  and  donatives  ^^  ex* 

haufted 


^^  Diony  I.  Ixxvii.  p.  1307.  Herodian,  !•  iv,  p,  158.  The  former 
reprefents  it  as  a  cruel  maflacrej  the  latter  as  a  perfidious  one  too. 
Jt  feeiDs  probable*  that  the  Alexandrians  lud  ioitated  the  tyrant  by 
their  railleries^  and  perhaps  by  their  tumults, 

^  Dion*  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1296. 

37  Dion,  Llxxvi.  p.  i»84-  Mr.  Wotton  (Hift.  of  Rome,  p.  330.) 
fufpe^is  that  thjs  nuudm  V9»  invented  by  CaracaUa  hinoielf^  and  attri- 
buted to  his  father. 

3*  Dion  (1.  Ixxviii.  p%  X343«)  informs  us  thjit  the  extraordinary 
jgifts  of  Caracalla  to  the  army  amounted  annually  to  feventy  mil-* 
lions  of  drachmas  (about  two  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  tiiou* 
fand  pounds).  There  is  another  palTage  in  Dion,  xonceming  the 
military  pay,  infinitely  curious  ;  were  it  not  obfcure,  imperfect,  and 
probably  corrupt*    The  befi  feofe  feons  to  bei  that  the  Fraetoriai^ 

4  guanb 
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haufted  the  ftate  to  enrich  the  militai*y  order,  c  hap. 
whofe  modelly  in  peace,  and  fervice  in  war,  ^^^^ 
are  beft  fecured  by  an  honourable  poverty. 
The  demeanor  of  Caracalla  was  haughty  and 
ipU  of  pride ;  but  with  the  troops  he  forgot  even 
the  proper  dignity  of  his  rank,  encouraged  their 
infolent  familiarity,  and,  neglefting  the  effential 
duties  of  a  general,  affe6ted  to  imitate  the  drefs 
and  manners  of  a  common  foldier. 

It  was  impoffible  that  fuch  a  chara6ter,  and  Murder  of 
fuch  a  condu6t  as  that  of  Caracalla,  could  infpire  /^.^^j. 
either  love  or  efteem;  but  as  long  as  his  vices  8th  March. 
were  beneficial  to  the  armies,  he  was  fecure  from 
the  danger  of  rebellion.  A  fecret  confpiracy, 
provoked  by  his  own  jealoufy,  was  fatal  to  the 
tyrant.  The  Praetorian  praefe6lure  was  divided 
between  two  minifters.  The  military  depart- 
ment was  intrufted  to  Adventus,  an  experienced 
rather  than  an  able  foldier ;  and  the  civil  affairs 
were  tranfa^ed  by  Opilius  Macrinus,  who,  by 
his  dexterity  in  bufinefs,  had  raifed  himfelf,  with 
a  fair  character,  to  that  high  office.  But  his 
favour  varied  with  the  caprice  of  the  Emperor, 
and  his  life  might  depend  on  the  flightefl  fufl 
picion,  or  the  mod  cafual  circumflance.  Malice 
or  fanaticifiri  had  fuggefled  to  an  African,  deeply 

^ards  received  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmse  (fdrty  p(mflid»^ 
a  year  (Dion,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1307.).  Undir  the  reign  of  Auguftu8» 
A.ey  were  paid  at  the  rite  of  two  drachmae^  or  denariiy  per  day» 
720  i  year  (Taeh.  Annal.  i.  z;.).  Domitian^  who  increafed  the  fol-' 
diers  pay  one  fourth,  m\i&  have  raifed  the  Praetorians  to  960  drachma^ 
(Gronoviu«  de  Pecdnid  Vcteri,  1.  iii.  c,  a.).  Thefe  fuccefiive  augmea- 
tatioitt  ruined  the  empire^  for,  with  the  fdldiers  pay,  thdr  humbers  too 
were  increafed.  We  have  feen  the  Prastomn$  alone  iscreafed  frtna 
iojooo  to  501000  men. 
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CHAP,  ikilled  in  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  a  very  dan<t 
gerous  prediftioD,  that  Macrinus  and  his  foa 
were  deftined  to  reign  over  the  empire.     The 
report  was  foon  diffufed  through  the  province ; 
and  when  the  man  was  fent  in  chains  to  Rome, 
he  ftill  aflerted,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Praefeft  of 
the  city,  the  faith  of  his  prophecy.     That  ma« 
giftrate,  who  had  received  the  moil  preffing  in- 
ftru£lions  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  Juccejfors  of 
Caracalla,  immediately  communicated  the  exa- 
mination of  the  African  to  die  Imperial  court, 
which  at  that  time  refided  in  Syria.     But,  not^ 
withftanding  the  diligence  of  the  public  meflen- 
gers,  a  friend  of  Macrinus  found  means  to  apprize 
him  of  the  approaching  dangen     The  Emperor 
received  the  letters  from  Rome ;  and  as  he  was 
then  engaged  in  the  condu6t  of  a  chariot  race^ 
he  delivered  -them  unopened  to  the  Praetorian 
Pra&fe6l,  diredling  him  to  difpatch  the  ordinary 
affiiirs,  and  to  report  the  more  important  buii- 
nefs  that  might  be  contained  in  them.    Macrinus 
read  his  fate,  and  refQlved  to  prevent  it.     He 
inflamed  the  difcontents  of  fome  inferior  officers^ 
and  employed  the  hand  of  Martialis,  a  deQ)erate 
foldier,  who  had  been  refufed  the  rank  of  cen- 
turion.    The  devotion  of  Caracalla  prompted 
him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  Edefla  to  the 
celebrated  temple  of  the  Moon  at  Carrhae.     He 
was  attended  by  a  body  of  cavalry ;  but  having 
ilopped  on  the  road  for  fome  neceifary  occafion, 
his  guards  preferved  a  refpeftful  diftance,  and 
Martialis  approaching  his  perfon  under  apfetence 
of  duty,  (tabbed  him  with  a  dagger*    The  bold 
2  .      _  aiTaffin 
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stfTalBn  was  inftantly  killed  by  a  Scjrthlan  archer  chap. 
of  the  Imperial  guard.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  ^_,^JL 
moqfter  whofe  life  difgraced  human  nature,  and 
whofe  reign  accufed  the  patience  of  the  Ko- 
mans3^  The  grateful  foldiers  forgot  his  vices, 
remembered  only  his  partial  liberality,  and  oblige* 
ed  the  fenate  to  proftitute  their  own  dignity  and 
that  of  religion  by  granting  him  a  place  among 
the  gods.  Whilft  he  was  upon  earth,  Alexan-  imitatioa 
der  the  Great  was  the  only  hero  whom  this  god  ^^^.^  ^'*'* 
deemed  worthy  his  admiration.  He  aflumed  the 
name  and  enfigns  of  Alexander,  formed  a  Mace- 
donian phalanx  of  guards,  perfecuted  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Ariftotle,  and  difplayed  with  a  puerile 
enthuiiafm  the  only  fentiment  by  which  he  dif- 
covered  any  regard  for  virtue  or  glory.  We  can 
eafily  conceive,  that  after  the  battle  of  Narva,  and 
the  conqueft  of  Poland,  Charles  the  Twelfth 
(though  he  ftill  wanted  the  more  elegant  accom^ 
plifliments  of  the  fon  of  Philip)  might  boaft  of 
having  rivalled  his  vdour  and  magnanimity :  but 
in  no  one  a6lion  of  his  life  did  Caracalla  exprefs 
the  fainteft  refemblance  of  the  Macedonian  hero, 
except  in  the  murder  of  a  great  number  of  his 
own  and  of  his  father's  friends^. 

After  the  extinftion  of  the  houfe  of  Severus,  BiedUon 
the  Roman  world  remained  three  days  without  ^^^£^! 

crinu8» 

^'  Dloa*  LlxxvuL  p.  13x2.    Herodian>  L  iv.  p.x68. 

^^  The  fondnefs  of  Caracalla  for  the  name  and  enfigns  of  Alexan* 
<ier,  is  ftill  preferved  on  the  medals  of  that  Emperor.  See  Spanheim, 
de  Ufu  Numifmatumy  Diflertat.  xii.  Herodiian  (J.  tv.  p,  154.)  had 
^eeh  very  ridiculous  pidtures»  in  which  a  figure  was  drawn,  with  one 
fide  of  the  fac«  like  AlexividBry  and  th»  other  like  Caracalla. 

mailer. 
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mafter.  The  choice  of  the  army  (for  the  ai2th'<$-» 
rity  of  a  diftant  arid  feeble  fenate  was  little  re* 
garded)  hung  in  anxious  fufpenfe;  as  no  can-* 
didate  prefented  himfelf  whofe  diftinguifhed 
birth  and  merit  could  engage  their  attachment 
and  unite  their  fufirages.  The  deciilve  weight 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  elevated  the  hopes  of 
their  praefefts,  and  thefe  powerful  miniilers 
began  to  aflert  their  kgal  claim  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy of  the  Imperial  thr((ne.  Adventus,  how- 
ever, the  fenior  praefe£l,  confcious  of  his  age 
and  infirmities,  of  his  fmall  reputation,  and  his 
fmaller  abilities,  refigned  the  dangerous  honour 
to  the  crafty  ambition  of  his  colleague  Macrinus, 
whofe  well-diflembled  grief  removed  all  fufpicion 
of  his  being  acceflTary  to  his  matter's  death  ^\ 
The  troops  neither  loved  nor  efteemed  his  cha- 
fafter.  They  caft  their  eyes  round  in  fearch  of 
a  competitor,  and  at  laft  yielded  with  reluctance 
to  his  promifes  of  unbounded  liberality  atid  in- 
AJ).2i7.  dulgence.  A  Ihort  time  after  his  accefiion,  he 
**^^  ^''  conferred  on  his  fon  Diadumenianus,  at  the  age 
of  only  ten  years,  the  Imperial  title  and  the  po- 
pular name  of  Antoninus.  The  beautiful  figure 
of  the  youth,  affifted  by  an  additional  donative, 
tor  which  the  ceremony  furniftied  a  pretext, 
might  attract,  it  was  hoped,  the  favour  of  the 
army,  and  fecurethe  doubtfulthrone  of  Macrinus. 
Bifbotttent  The  authority  of  the  new  fovereigri  had  been 
rg^tified  by  the  cheerful  fubmiffion  of  the  fenate 
and  provinces.  They  exulted  in  their  unexpedled 

*'  Herodiany  Lir.  p.  169.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  ^4. 

deliver- 
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deliverance  from  a  hated  tyrant,  and  if  feemed  chap. 
of  little  confequence  to  examine  into  the  vir*  ^^' 
tues  of  the  fucceflbr  o^  Caracalla.  But  a0  foon 
as  the  firft  traniports  of  joy  and  furprile  had 
fub&ied,  they  began  to  fcrutinize  the  merits  of 
Macrinus  with  a  critical  feverity,  and  to  arraign 
the  hafty  choice  of  the  army.  It  had  hitherto 
been  confidered  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
the  conftitution^  that  the  Emperor  muil  be 
always  chofen  in  the  fenate,  and  the  Ibvereign 
power,  no  longef  exercifed  by  the  whole  body, 
was  always  delegated  to  one  of  its  members* 
But  Macrinus  was  not  a  fenator**.  The  fud- 
den  elevation  of  the  Praetorian  prsefejfts  betrayed 
the  meannefs  of  their  origin  $  aod  the  equeftrian 
order  was  ft  ill  in  po^ffion  of  that  great  office^ 
V^bich  commanded  with  arbitrary  fway  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  fenate.  A  murmur  of  inv  - 
dignation  was  heard,  that  a  man  whole  ob** 
icurc^  extra^fOQ  had  never  been  illuftrated  by 
any  fignal  fervice,  fliould  dare  to  inveft  himfelf 
with  the  purple,  inftead  of  bellowing  it  on  fome 

'^*  Dkm$  Ulxxxviil.  p«Z35'o.  EJngabalus  reproached  his  pred^ 
teflbr  wit;h  daring  to  fe^  himfelf  on  the  throne ;  though^  as  Prae- 
torian ^rtfe^f  he  could  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  fenate  after 
the  voice  of  the  cry,er  lud  cleared  the  hou&.  The  perfonal  favour  of 
H^JLitiaiuis  and  Sejanus  had  broke  through  the  eflabl^ed  rule.  They 
rofe  indeed  from  the  equeftrian  order ;  but  diey  prefenred  the  pr«^ 
IMure  iwth  the  nek  of  feiiaitor>  as>4  even  with  the  confulihip. 

^  He  vrz»  a  attiye  of  C^area  ki  Numilia)  attd  began  hii  fartdiMf 
by  ferving  in  the  houfhold  of  Flautian,  from  whofe  ruin  he  narrowly 
efcaped^  .  His  enemies  aflertedy  that  he  was  bom  ^  flaye^  and  had 
e:(0rcijied»  ampQg  other  infamous  profeflidns,  that  of  Gladiator.  The 
laAttc^  of  afperiing  the  birth  and  condition  of  an  adverfary,  feems  tg 
l)»v£  Jailed  6*001  the  time  of  ih»  Gretk  orators^  to  the  learned  gram- 
fnarians  of  the  laft  age. 

VOL,  !•  -  Q  diftin- 
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diilinguiflied  fenator,  equal  in  birth  and  dignity 
to  the  fplendoar  of  the  Imperial  ftation.  As 
foon  as  the  chara£ter  of  Macrinus  was  furveyed 
by  the  fharp  eye  of  difcontent,  fome  vices,  and 
many  defers,  were  eafily  difcovered. .  The  choice 
of  his  minifters  was  in  many  inftances  jufUy 
cenfured,  and  the  diflatisfied  people,  with  their 
ufual  candour,  accufed  at  once  his  indolent 
tameneis  and  his  exceffive  feverity^. 
and  the  His  rafh  ambition  had  climbed  a  height  where 

*™^  it  was  difficult  to  Hand  with  firmneis,  and  im- 
poffible  to  fall  without  inftant  dellru6tion. 
Trained  in  the  arts  of  courts  and  the  forms  of 
civil  bufinefs,  he  trembled  in  the  prefence  of  the 
fierce  and  undifciplined  multitude  over  whom 
he  had  aflumed  the  command ;  his  military 
talents  were  defpiied,  and  his  perfonal  courage 
fulpeAed;  a  whiiper  that  circulated  in  the 
camp,  difclofed  the  fatal  fecret  of  the  con- 
fpiracy  againfl  the  late  Emperor,  aggravated 
the  guilt  of  murder  by  the  bafenefs  of  hypo- 
criiy,  and  heightened  contempt  by  deteflation* 
To  alienate  the  foldiers,  and  to  provoke  in- 
evitable ruin,  the  chara6ler  of  a  reformer  was 
only  wanting :  and  fuch  was  the  peculiar  hard- 
»  fliip  of  his  fate,  that  Macrinus  was  compelled 

to  exercife  that  invidious  office.  The  prodi- 
gality of  Caracalla  had  left  behind  it  a  long  train 
of  ruin  and  diforder ;  and  if  that  worthlefs  ty- 

^  Both  Dion  and  Herodlan  fpeak  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
Macrinus  with  candour  and  impartiality ;  but  the  author  of  his  life^ 
in  theAuguilan  Hiftory,  feems  to  have  implicitly  copied  fome  of  the 
venal  writers,  employed  by  Elagabalusy  to  blacken  the  memory  of 
his  predecellbr, 

rant 
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tant  had  been  capable  of  reffe6ling  on  the  fare  chap. 
confeqliences  of  his  own  conduct,  he  would  per-  ,7^^ 
haps  have  enjoyed  the  dark  profpefit  of  the  did 
trefs  and  calamities  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
fuccelTors. 

In  the  management  of  this  neceffary  reforma-  Macrinus 
tion,  Macrinus  proceeded  with  a  cautious  pru-  ^oms^  * 
dence,  which  would  have  reftored  health  and  tion  of  the 
vigour  to  the  Roman  army,  in  an  eafy  Jlnd  al-  ""^' 
mod  imperceptible  manner.  To  the  foldiers 
already  engaged  in  the  fervice,  he  was  con- 
flrained  to  leave  the  dangerous,  privileges  and 
extravagant  pay  given  by  Caracalla ;  but  the 
new  recruits  were  received  on  the  more  moder- 
ate though  liberal  eftablifhment  of  Severus,  and 
gradually  formed  to  modefly  and  obedience^^ 
One  fatal  error  deftroyed  the  falutary  efFedls  of 
this  judicious  plan.  The  numerous  army,  aC- 
fembled  in  the  Eaft  by  the  late  Emperor,  inftead 
of  being  immediately  dilperfed  by  Macrinus 
through  the  feveral  provinces,  was  fuffered  to 
remain  united  in  Syria,  during  the  winter  that 
followed  his  elevation.  Ifl  the  luxurious  idle- 
nefs  of  their  quarters,  the  troops  viewed  their 
ilrength  and  numbers,  communicated  their  com- 
plaints, and  revolved  in  their  minds  the  advan- 
tages of  another  revolution.  The  veterans,  in- 
ftead of  being  flattered  by  the  advantageous  dif- 
tin6lion,  were  alarmed  by  the  firft  fteps  of  the 

^'  Dion}  !•  lxxxiii»  p.  1336*  The  fenfe  of  die  author  is  as  clear 
as  the  intention  of  the  Emperor ;  but  M.  V^otton  has  miftaken  bothy 
by  underftanding  the  diftindtion^  not  of  veterans  and  recruits^  but  of 
old  and  new  legions.    Hiftory  of  Rome>  p.  347. 

Q  2  Emperor, 
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c  HA  P.  Emperor,  which  they  confidered  as  the  ^efiige 

ot*  his  future  intentions.     The  recruits,  with 

Allien  reluftance,  entered  on  a  fervice,  whc^ 

labours  were  increafed  while  its  rewards  wer# 

diminifhed  by  a   covetous  and   unwarlike  ia« 

vereigm     The  murmurs  of  the  army  fwelied 

with  impunity  into  feditious  clamours ;  and  the 

partial  mutinies  betrayed  a  fpirit  of  difcontent 

and  di{afie£tion,  that  waited  only  for  the  flight^ 

occafion  to  breakout  on  eveiry  fide,  into  a  ge« 

neral  rebellion.    To  minds  thus  difpofed,  the  oo 

cafion  ibon  prefented  itfelf. 

Death  of        The  Emprefs  Julia  had  experienced  all  the 

^®^^.    viciifitudes  of  fortune.    From  an  humble  ftation 

Education,  Ihe  had  been  raifed  to  greatneis,  only  to  tafte 

preten-      ^j^^  fupcrior  bittemefs  of  an  exalted  rank.     She 

i^oit  of     ^Q^  doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of  one  of 

Eiagaba-     jj^  fQjjg^  and  ovor  the  life  of  the  other.     The 

aTfirii^f.  cruel  fet®  ^^  Caracalla,  though  her  good  fenfe 

fianus  and  muft  have  long  taught  her  to  expeftit,  awaken- 

^f^^'      ed  the  feelings  of  a  mother  and  of  an  emprefs^ 

Notwithftanding  the  refpe6lful  civility  exprefied 

by  the  ufurper  towards  the  widow  of  Sevenis, 

ihe  defcended  with  a  painful  ilruggle  into  tho 

condition  of  a  fubjeA,  and  foon  withdrew  herfelf, 

by  a  voluntary  death,  from  the  anxious  and  hu^ 

miliating  dependences^    Julia  M«fa,  her  fifter, 

was  ordered  to  leave  the  court  and  Antiocb* 

She  retired  to  Emefa  with  an  imraenfe  fortune, 

the  fruit  of  twenty  years  favour,  accompanied 

^  BioiH  l.lKxviil.  {>•  IC330.     The  aAnidgment  of  Xipbilmy  l!imigli 
ttfs  ^rtki^aT}  is  ui  this  place  clearer  tkaa  tiie  original. 
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fbjhtT  two  daughters,  Sosmias  and  Mamaaa^c  H  ap. 
^ach  of  whom  was  a  widow,  and  each  had  an  only  ^  ^^^ 
&n.    Bafflanus,  for  that  wat  -the  name  of  the 
&n  of  Soasmia,  was  confecrated  to  Ihe  honour- 
sdble  miniftry  of  high  prieil  of  the  Sun ;  and  this 
h<dy  vocation,  embraced  either  from  prudence 
©r  fuperftition,  contributed  to  raife  the  Syriaa 
youth  to  the  empire  of  Rome.      A  numerous 
l>ody  of  troops  was  ftationed  at  Emefa ;  and,  as 
the  fevere  difcipline  of  Macrinus  had  conftrain- 
ed  them  to  pafs  the  winter  encamped,  they  were 
eager  to  revenge  the  cruelty  of  fuchunaccuftomed 
jbardfliips.    The  foldiers,  who  refortcd  in  crowds 
to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  beheld  with  veneratioi^ 
^nd  delight  the  elegant  drefs  and  figure  of  the 
youwg  pontiff:  they  recognifed,  or  they  thought 
that  they  recognifed,  the  features  of  Caracalla, 
whofe  memory  they  now  adored.     The  artful 
fA(B&L  law  and  cheriihed  their  rifing  partiality, 
and  readily  facrificing  her  daughter's  reputation 
to  the  fortune  of  her  grandfon,  flie  infinuated 
that  Baffiailus  was  the  natural  fon  of  their  mur- 
dered fovereign.     The  fums  diftributed  by  her 
emiflkries  with  a  lavifli  hand,  iilenced  every  ob- 
je6lion,  and  the  profufion  fuflSciently  proved  the 
affinity,  or  at  leaft  the  refemblance,  of  Baflianu^ 
with  the  great  original.     The  young  Antonir 
pus  (for  he  had  ajQTumed  and   polluted  th^t  a.d.  ais, 
jreipei6fcable   name)  was  declared   Emperor  by  ^7  x^> 
the   troops  of   Emefa,  afferted  his  hereditary 
pght,  and  called  aloud  on  the  armies  to  follow 
^e  itwdard  of  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  who 
(^  3  hjad 
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CHAP,  had  taken  up  aniis  to  revenge  his  father's  death 

^y^^  and  the  opprefiion  of  the  military  order*'. 

Defeat  and     Wbilft  a  confpiracy  of  women  and  eunuchs  was 

^?^j^  concerted  with  prudence,  and  conduced  with 

rapid    vigour,    Macrinus,  who,  by  a  decifive 

motion,  might  have  crulhed  his  infant  enemy, 

floated  between  the  oppofite  extremes  of  terror 

and  fecurity,  which  alike  fixed  him  inaftive  at 

Antioch.      A  fpirit  of  rebellion  diffiifed  itfelf 

through  all  the  camps  and  garrifons  of  Syria, 

fucceffive  detachments  murdered  their  officers^, 

and  joined  the  party  of  the  rebels;   and  the 

tardy  reflitution  of  military  pay  and  privileges 

was  imputed  to  the  acknowledged  weaknefs  of 

Macrinus.    At  length  ha  marched  out  of  Afk^ 

tioch,  to  meet  the  increafing  and  zealous  army 

A.D.fti8.  of  the  young  pretender.      His  own   troops 

^^"^  feemed  to  take  the  field  with  faintnefs  and  re- 

ludtance ;   but  in  the  heat  of  the  battle^,  the 

Praetorian  guards,  almoil  by  an  involuntary  init 

^  Accordmg  to  Lampridins  (HifL  Aag;iift.  p.  135*)^  Alexander 
Sevenu  lived  twenty-mne  years^  three  mcmthiiy  and  feven  days.  As 
he  was  killed  March  19,  23S9  he  was  bom  December  lo^  20S9  and 
was  confequendy  about  this  time  thirteea  years  old*  as  his  dder 
coufin  might  be  about  feventeen.  This  computation  fuits  much 
better  the  hiilory  of  the  young  princes  than  that  of  Herodian 
(L  V.  p.  i8i.)^  who reprefents  them  as  three  years  younger;  whilft^ 
by  an  oppofite  error  of  chronology^  he  lengthens  the  reign  of  Elagir 
balus  two  years  beyond  its  real  duration.  For  the  particulars  of  die 
confpiracyy  fee  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p«  1339.     Herodian*  1.  v.  p.  184. 

^  By  a  moft  dangerous  proclamation  of  the  pretended  Antoninus* 
every  foldier  who  brought  in  his  officer's  head  became  endtled  to  his 
private  eftate,  as  well  as  to  his  military  commlffion. 

-♦'  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1345-  Herodian,  1.  v.  p.  186.  The  battle 
was  fought  near  the  inllage  of  Inunsy  abo^t  two-and-twenty  milet 
frpm  Antioch. 

pidfe. 
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pulfe,  afferljed  the  fuperiority  of  their  valour  CHAP, 
and  difcipline.  The  rebel  ranks  were  broken ; 
when  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  Syrian 
prince,  who,  according  to  their  eailem  cuilom, 
had  attended  the  army,  threw  themfelves  from 
their  covered  chariots,  and,  by  exciting  the 
compaffion  of  the  foldiers,  endeavoured  to  ani- 
mate their  drooping  courage.  Antoninus  him- 
felf,  who,  in  the  reft  of  his  life,  never  a6led  like 
a  man,  in  this  important  crifis  of  his  fate  ap- 
proved himfelf  a  hero,  mounted  his  horle,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  rallied  troops,  charged  fword 
in  hand  among  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy ; 
^hilil  the  eunuch  Gannys,  whofe  occupations 
had  been  confined  to  female  cares  and  the  foft 
luxury  of  Afia,  diQ)layed  the  talents  of  an  able 
and  experienced  general.  The  battle  ftill  raged 
with  doubtful  violence,  and  Macrinus  might 
have  obtained  the  vidlory,  had  he  not  betrayed 
his  own  caufe  by  a  Ihameful  and  precipitate 
flight.  His  cowardice  ferved  only  to  protradfc 
his  life  a  few  days,  and  to  damp  deferved  igno- 
miny on  his  misfortunes.  It  is  fcarcely  ne- 
ceflary  to  add,  that  his  fon  Diadumenianus  was 
involved  in  the  fame  fate.  As  foon  as  the  ftub- 
bom  Prastorians  could  be  convinced  that  they 
fought  for  a  prince  who  had  bafely  deferted  them, 
they  furrendered  to  the  conqueror;  the  contend- 
ing parties  of  the  Roman  army,  mingling  tears  of 
joy  and  tendemefs,  united  under  the  banners  of 
the  imagined  fon  of  Caracalla,  and  the  Eafl  ac- 
knowledged with  pleafure  the  firft  Emperor  pf 
Afiatic  extra6tion. 

«  4  Th« 
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The  letters  of  Macrinus  had  condefcetided  to 
inform  the  fenate  of  the  flight  difturbatice  ocx^u 
£iagabaiu8  fioned  by  an  impoftor  in  Syria,  and  a  decree  im« 
S*Si2e,  n»«^iately  pafled  declaring  the  rebel  and  ht«fa^ 
'  mily  public  enemies  ;  with  a  promife  of  pardon^ 
however,  to  fuch  of  his  deluded  adherents  as 
fhoutd  merit  it  by  an  immediate  return  to  their 
duty.  During  the  twenty  days  that  elapfed  from 
the  declaration  to  the  vi6tory  of  Antonhias  (for 
in  fo  fhort  an  interval  was  the  fate  of  the  Romaa 
world  decided),  the  capital  and  the  provinces^ 
more  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Eaft,  were  diAr^eted 
with  hopes  and  fears,  agitated  with  tumult^  and 
ftained  with  a  ufelefs  effufioti  of  civil  blood,  fmct 
whofoever  of  the  rivals  prevailed  in  Syria  muft 
reign  over  the  empire.  The  fpecious  letters  i^ 
which  the  young  conquerorannounced  his  vi6lor|^ 
to  the  obedient  fenate,  were  filled  with  prof^* 
ilons  of  virtue  and  moderation  ;  the  ibining  ex^ 
amples  of  Marcus  and  Auguflus,  he  fhould  ever 
confider  as  the  great  rule  of  his  adminiilratioQ  ^ 
and  he  affedled  to  dwell  with  pride  on  the  ftrik^ 
ing  refeitiblance  of  his  own  age  and  fortunes  with 
thofe  of  Auguflus,  who  in  the  earlieft  youth  had 
revenged  by  a  fuccefsfnl  war  the  murder  of  his 
father.  By  adopting  the  ftyle  of  Marcus  Aurc- 
lius  Antoninus,  fon  of  Antoninus  and  grandfon  of 
Severus,  he  tacitly  aflerted  his  hereditary  claitQ 
to  the  empire ;  but,  by  affuming  the  tribunitian 
Itnd  proconfular  powers  before  they  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  b^ 
oflfended  the  delicacy  of  Roman  prejudice*  This 
new  and  injudicious  violation  of  the  conilittttimi 
1 1  was 
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■was  probably  difilated  either  by  the  ignorance  of  c  ij  A,p* 
kk  Syrian  courtiers,  or  the  fierce  difdain  of  hif  ^  y^^ 
military  fcdlowers  ^\ 

As  the  attention  of  the  new  Emperor  was  Pi<aure  of 
diverted  by  the  moft  trifling  atnufementa,  he  f^^^^' 
wailed  many  months  in  his  luxurious  progrefs  AD.  2x9. 
fr^^ra  Syria  to  Italy,  pafTed  at  Nicoraedia  his  firft 
winter^  s^r  his  vii9;ory,  and  deferred  till  the 
e»fuing  fummer  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capitaL    A  fkithfol  pi^ure,  however,  which  pre* 
ceded  his  arrival,  and  was  placed  by  his  imme- 
diate order  over  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the  fenate- 
houfe,  conveyed  to  the  Romans  the  juft  but  ^ 
unworthy  refemblance  of  his  perfon  and  manners^ 
He  Was  drawn  in  his  facerdotal  robes  of  filk  and 
jgold,  afler  the  loof&«flowing  faihion  of  the  Medes  * 
and  Phoenicians}  his  head  was  covered  with  a 
lofty  tiara,  his  numerous  collars  and  bracelets 
were  adorned  with  gems  of  an  ineilimable  value. 
His  eyebrows  were  tinged  with  black,  and  hi^ 
pheeks  painted  with  an  artificial  red  and  white**. 
The  grave  fenators  confeffed  with  a  figh^  that, 
after  hiiA^ing  long  experienced  the  fl^ern  tyranny 
of  their  own  countrymen,  Rome  was  at  length 
bumbled  beneath  the  effeminate  luxury  of  Ori* 
ental  defpotifin. 

The  Sun  was  worlhipped  at  Emefa,  under  the  Hisfuper- 
laame  of  Elagabalu8^%  and  under  the  form  of  a  ^^"""^ 

^°  Dion,  L  Uxix.  p.  135 3. 

**  Biott,  1.  Ixxix.  p.  1363.    Ktfrtxlian,  I.r.  p.  189. 

'*  This  name  is  derived  by  the  learned  from  two  Sfrnc  Wordiy 
Sla  a  God,  and  Gabel  to  form,  the  forming,  or  plaiUc  God,  a 
proper,  and  even  happy  epithet  for  the  Sun.  Wotton'sHillory  of 
^Rome^  p.  378. 

black 
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CHAP,  black  conical  ftone,  which,  as  it  wa^  univedally 
J^  ,  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven  on  that  lacred 
place.  To  this  protecting  deity,  Antoninus,  not 
without  fome  reafon,  afcribed  his  elevation  to 
the  throne.  The  difplay  of  fuperftitious  grati- 
tude was  the  only  ferious  bufinefs  of  his  reign. 
The  triumph  of  the  god  of  Emela  over  all  the 
religions  of  the  earth,  was  the  great  object  of  his 
zeal  and  vanity :  and  the  appellation  of  £lagaba-> 
lus  (for  he  prefumed  as  pontiff  and  favourite  to 
adopt  that  &cred  name)  was  dearer  to  him  than 
all  the  titles  of  Imperial  greatnefs.  In  a  folemn 
proceflion  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  the  way 
was  flrewed  with  gold  duft ;  the  black  flone  fet 
in  precious  gems,  was  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  fix  milk-white  horfes  richly  caparifoned.  The 
pious  Emperor  held  the  reins,  and,  fupported  by 
his  miuifters,  moved  flowly  backwards,  that  he 
might  perpetually  enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  divine 
prefence.  In  a  magnificent  temple  raifed  oh  the 
Palatine  Mount,  the  facrifices  of  the  god  Elaga- 
balus  were  celebrated  with  every  circumftance  of 
coll  and  folemnity.  The  richeil  wines,  the  moil 
extraordinary  vi^ims,  and  the  rarefl  aromatics, 
were  profufely  cohfumed  on  his  altar.  Around 
the  altar  a  chorus  of  Syrian  damfels  performed 
their  lafcivious  dances  to  the  found  of  barbarian 
mufic,  whilft  the  graveft  perfonages  of  the  flate 
and  army,  clothed  in  long  Phoenician  tunics, 
ofiiciated  in  the  meanefl  functions  with  affe^ed 
izeal  and  fecrei  indignation  ^^ 

'*  Hm>diaii»  )•  T.  p.  190 

To 
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To  this  temple,  as  to  the  common  centre  of  c  H  A  P. 
religious  worfliip,  the  Imperial  fanatic  attempted  .^^'  ^ 
to  remove  the  Ancilia,  the  Palladium  ^%  and  all 
the  facred  pledges  of  the  faith  of  Numa.     A 
crowd  of  inferior  deities  attended  in  various  fta-^ 
tions  the  majefly  of  the  god  of  Emefa ;  but  his 
court  was  ftill  imperfe6t,  till  a  female  of  diftin*- 
guiflied  rank  was  admitted  to  his  bed.     Pallas 
liad  been  firft  chofen  for  his  cpnfort ;  but  as  it 
was  dreaded  left  her  warlike  terror^  might  afiright 
the  foft  delicacy  of  a  Syrian  deity,  the  Moon, 
adored  by  the  Africans  under  the  name  of 
Aftarte,  was  deemed  a  more  fuitable  companion 
for  the  Sun.     Her  image,  with  the  rich  offerings 
of  her  temple  as  a  marriage  portion,  was  tranf- 
ported  with  folemn  pomp  from  Carthage  to 
Rome,  and  the  day  of  tbefe  myftic  nuptials  was 
a  general  feftival  in  the  capital  and  throughout 
the  empire  ". 

A  rational  voluptuary  adheres  with  invariable  His  profli- 
refpedl  to  the  temperate  di6lates  of  nature,  and  ^^^^^ 
improves  the  gratifications  of  fenfe  by  Ibcial  in-  luxury. 
tercourfe,  endearing  conne6tions,  and  the  foft 
colouring  of  tafte  and  the  imagination.    But  £la- 
gabalus  (I  fpeak  of  the  Emperor  of  that  name), 

^  He  broke  into  the  fauAuary  of  Vefta,  and  carried  away  a  ftatue, 
iRrhich  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  PaU^um  ;  but  the  vefials  boafted,  that> 
py  a  pious  fraud,  they  had  impfifed  a  coui^terfeit  image  on  the  pro>- 
fane  intruder.    Hiit  Auguft.  pw  103. 

''  DioU)  L  haix.  p.  1360.     Herodiany  1.  v.  p.  193.      The  fub- 
jedb  of  the  empire  were  obliged  to  make  liberal  prefents  to  the  new- 
'married  couple ;  and  whatever  they  had  promifed  during  the  life  of  ^ 
Elagabahis,  was  carefuOy   exa<5led    under   the   adminiftratioii  of 

corrupted 
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CHAP,  corrupted  by  his  youth,  his  country^  and  his  for* 
J^  ,  tune,  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  grofieft  pleafiires 
with  ungovemed  fury,  and  ibon  found  di%aft 
and  iatiety  in  the  midft  of  his  enjoyments.    The 
inflammatory  powers  of  art  were  fummoned  to 
his  aid :  the  conf  ufed  multitude  of  women,  of 
wines,  and  of  difhes,  and  tiie  ftudied  variety  of 
attitudes  and  fauces,  ferved  to  revive  his  langttid 
appetites.    New  terms  and  new  inventions  an 
thefe  fciences,  the  only  ones  cultivated  and  pa- 
trcmiied  by  the  monarch  ^%  fignalized  his  reign, 
and  tranfmitted  his  infisimy  to  fucceeding  timest^ 
A  capricious  prodigality  fupplied  the  want  of 
tafle  and  elegance;  and  whiUl  Elagabalus  la^ 
vifhed  away  the  treafures  of  his  people  in  the 
wildeft  extravagance,  his  own  voice  and  that  of 
his  flatterers  applauded  a  fpirit  and  magnificence 
unknown  to  the  tamenefs  of  his  predeceflbrs^ 
To  confound  the  order  of  feafons  and  climates  ", 
to  fport  with  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  his 
fubjedls,  and  to  fubvert  every  law  of  nature  and 
decency,  were  in  the  number  of  his  mofl;  deli- 
cious amufements.     A  long  train  of  concubines^ 
and  a  rapid  iucceffion  of  wives,  among  wlion^ 
Was  a  vefliil  virgin,  raviflied  by  force  from  hef 


*•  The  invention  of  a  new  fauce  was  Ifberally  rewarded ;  but  if 
it  was  not  relilhed,  the  inventor  was  confined  to  eat  of  nodiing  elfe, 
t^  he  had  difcovered  another  more  agreeable  to  die  imperial  palate* 
Hill.  Augufl.  p.  III. 

'"^  He  never  would  eat  fea-fifli  except  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea ;  he  then  would  diftribute  vaft  quantities  of  the  rareft  forts,  brought 
at  an  immenfe  expence,  to  the  pealknts  of  the  inland  country.  I£ftv 
Aug.  p*  io9« 


iacre4 
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iacred  aiylnm  ^,  were  infufficient  to  iktisfy  the  g  H  A  P. 
impotence  of  hi«  paffions.  The  maiier  of  the  J^^ 
£oman  woiid  affected  to  copy  the  drefi  and 
toanners  of  the  female  fex,  preferred  the  diftaff 
lb  the  foeptre,  and  diihonoured  the  principal  dig** 
nities  of  the  empire  by  diftributing  them  among 
his  numerous  lovers ;  one  of  vrhom  was  pubiickly 
mvdled  with  the  title  and  authority  of  the  £m# 
peror's,  or  as  he  more  properly  ftyled  him£blf, 
of  the  Emprefs^s  huiband  ^^. 

It  may  ieem  probable,  the  vices  and  follies  of  Contempi 
Elagabalus  have  been  adorned  by  fancy,  and  *^^?^®^ 
blackened  by  prejudice^.    Yet  confining  our-  ^nguiihed 
feives  to  the  pubUc  icenes  difplayed  before  the  ^«  Roma* 
Roman  people,  and  attefied  by  grave  and  can^  ^^ 
temporary  hiftoriaos,  their  inexpreffible  in&my 
fnrpafles  that  of  any  other  age  or  country.    The 
licence  of  an  eaftem  monarch  is  fecluded  from 
the  eye  of  cariofity  by  the  inacceffible  walls  of 
his  feragliow    The  ientiments  of  honour  ami 
gallantry  have  introduced  a  refinement  of  piea^ 
fure,  a  regard  for  decency,  and  a  re%e6£  jfor 
the  public  opinion,  into  the  modem  o(mrts  of 
Europe ;  but  the  eomipt  and  opulent  nobles  <^ 

^  Dion,  L  Ixxix.  p.  1^59*    Herodiant  Lv.p.  r$2. 

''  Hierocles  enjoyed  that  honour  i  but  he  would  have  l)cen  fu^ 
planted  by  one  Zoticosy  had  be  not  contrived,  .by  a  potion^  to  e^er^ 
Tate  the  powers  of  lus  rivalf  who  being  found  on  trial  unequal  to  hit 
reputation,  was  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  pdace,  Dion,  Llxxixv 
P*  ^3^39  13^4*  A  dancer  was  made  praefe(Sk^f  the  city>  a  charioteer 
prsefedl  of  the  wa:lch9  a  baarber  prsfed  <^  the  provifio&s.  Theltf 
three  miniilers,  with  many  inferior  officers,  were  all  recox^unendedy 
moTTrntate  mendfrBrum.     Hift.  Auguft.  p.  105. 

**  Even  the  credvIouB  compiler  of  his  fife»  in  the  Augufiaa  IliA 
^<"7(p*m«)>  W  iacljaed  tafufpedt  that  his  vices  may  have  been> 
•aaggerated* 

Rome 
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CHAP.  Rome  gratified  every  vice  that  could  be  col-^ 
.  ^  _^  le&ed  from  the  mighty  conflux  of  nations  and 
manners.  Secure  of  impunity,  carelels  of  cen^ 
fiire,  they  lived  without  reftraint  in  the  patient 
and  humble  fociety  of  their  flaves  and  parafites^ 
The  Emperor,  in  his  turn,  viewing  every  rank  of 
his  fubje&s  with  the  lame  contemptuous  indif- 
ference, aflerted  without  control  his  fovereign 
privilege  of  lufl  and  luxury. 
DifcoiK  The  moft  worthlefs  of  mankind  are  not  afraid 

twiti  of      to  condemn  in  others  the  fame  difbrders  which 
**™^*   they  allow  in  themfelves;  and  can  readily  difl 
cover  fome  nice  difference  of  age,  charadter,  or 
ilation,  to  juftify  the  partial  diftin^tion.     The 
licentious  fbldiers,  who  had  ralfed  to  the  throne 
the  diflblute  fon  of  Caracalla,  bluflied  at  their 
ignominious  choice,  and  turned  with  difguft  from 
that  monfler,  to  contemplate  with  pleafure  the 
opening  virtues  of  his  coufin  Alexander  the  fon 
of  Mamaea.     The  crafty  Maefa,  fenfible  that  her 
grandfon  Elagabalus  mud  inevitably  deftroy  him- 
felf  by  his  own  vices,  had  provided  another  and 
furer  fupport  of  her  family.     Embracing  a  fa- 
vourable moment  of  fondnefi  and  devotion,  fhe 
had  perfuaded  the  young  Emperor  to  adopt  Alex- 
Alexander  ander,  and  to  inveft  him  with  the  title  of  Caefar, 
^^^     that  his  own  divine  occupations  might  be  no 
c«iar.       longer  interrupted  by  the  care  of  the  earth.    In 
A.D.  aai.  ^.j^^  fecond  rank  that  amiable  prince  foon  ac- 
quired the  affe6lionsof  the  public,  and  excited  the 
.    tyrant's  jealoufy,  who  refolved  to  terminate  the 
dangerous  competition,  either  by  corrupting  the 
manners,  or  by  taking  away  the  life,  of  his  rival. 
10  His 
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His  arts  proved  unfuccefsful ;  his  vaindefigns  CH  AP. 
were  conftantly  difcovered  by  his  own  loquacious  ^' 
folly,  and  difappointed  by  thofe  virtuous  and 
faithful  fervants  whom  the  prudence  of  Mamaea 
had  placed  about  the  perfon  of  her  fon.  In  a 
hafty  lally  of  paffion,  Elagabalus  refolved  to  exe- 
cute  by  force  what  he  had  been  unable  to  com- 
pafs  by  fraud,  and  by  a  defpotic  fentence  de- 
graded  his  coufin  from  the  rank  and  honours  of 
Caefar.  The  meffage  was  received  in  the  fenate 
with  filence,  and  in  the  camp  with  fury.  The 
Praetorian  guards  fwore  to  prote6b  Alexander, 
and  to  revenge  the  dilhonoured  majefty  of  the 
throne.  The  tears  and  promifes  of  the  trembling 
Elagabalus,  who  only  begged  them  to  ipare  his 
life,  and  to  leave  him  in  the  poiTeffion  of  his 
beloved  Hierocles,  diverted  their  juft  indigna- 
tion ;  and  they  contented  themfelves  with  em- 
powering their  praefefils  to  watch  over  the  lafety 
of  Alexander,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor*'. 

It  was  impoifible  that  fuch  a  reconciliation  Sedition  of 
fliould  laft,  or  that  even  the  mean  foul  of  Elaga-  *^^^^* 
balus  could  hold  an  empire  on  fuch  humiliating  der  ofEia- 
terms  of  dependence,    Hefoon  attempted,  by  a  ?*^"*» 
dangerous  experiment,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  March  xo. 
foldiers.     The  report  of  the  death  of  Alexander, 
and  the  natural  fufpicion  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered, inflamed  their  paffions  into  fury,  and  the 
tempeft  of  the  camp  could  only  be  appeafed  by 

^'  Dloiiy  L  Ixxix*  p.  I365.  Herodiany  1.  v.  p.  195 — aoz.  Hift. 
Auguft.  p.  105.  The  laft  of  the  three  hiftorians  feems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  beft  authors  in  his  account  of  the  revolution. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  prcfence  and  authority  of  the  popular  youths 
J^l_^  Provoked  at  thi«  new  inftance  of  their  afie&uM» 
for  bis  coufin,  and  their  contempt  for  his  perfoa, 
the  Emperor  ventured  to  punilh  ibme  of  the 
leaders  of  the  mutiny.   His  unfeaibnable  iievef  itjT 
proved  inftantly  fatal  to  his  minions,  his  mother^ 
and  himfelf.  Elagabalus  was  maflacred  by  the  in^ 
dignant  Praetorians,  his  mutilated  corpfe  dragged 
through  the  ftreets  of  the  city  and  thrown  inta 
the  Tyber.    His  memory  was  branded  with  eter- 
nal infamy  by  the  fenate ;  the  juflice  of  wbofe 
^     decree  has  been  ratified  by  pofterity  ^. 
Acccffion        I"  ^^^  room  of  Elagabalus,  his  coufin  Alexatl- 
of  Aicxan-  def  was  raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  Praetorian 
^   ^^    guards.     His  relation  to  the  family  of  Severu% 
whofe  name  he  affumed,  was  the  fame  as  that  of 
his  predecelTor ;  his  virtue  and  his  danger  had 
already  endeared  him  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
eager  liberality  of  the  fenate  conferred  upon  him^ 
in  one  day,  the  various  titles  and  powers  of  the 


•*  The  aera  of  the  death  of  Elagabalus,  and  of  the  accefHon  of 
Alexinder^  has  employed  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  Pa^> 
TiUemont,  Valfecchi,  Vignoll,  and  Torre  biihop  of  Adria-  The 
queftion  is  moft  afluredly  intricate  ;  but  I  ftill  adhere  to  the  autho- 
fky  of  Dion ;  the  truth  of  whofe  calculations  is  ui^deniable,  ami 
the  pufity  of  whofe  text  is  juftified  by  the  agreement  of  Xiphilin^ 
Zonaras,  and  Cedrenus.  Elagabalus  reigned  three  years,  nine 
months,  and  four  days,  from  his  yi^ory  over  Macriaus,  and  was 
^cd  March  lo,  %%%,  But  what  fhall  we  reply  to  the  medals,  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  which  reckon  the  fifth  year  of  his  tribunitian 
power  ?  We  fliail  reply,  with  the  learned  Valfecchi,  that  the  iifur- 
pation  of  Macrinus  was  annihilated,  and  that  the  fon  of  Caracalla 
dated  his  reign  from  his  father's  death.  After  refolving  this  great 
difficulty,  the  fmaUer  knots  of  this  queition  may  be  eafily  untied,  at 
cut  afiinder. 
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Imperial  dignity  ^K  But  as  Alexander  was  a 
modeft  and  dutiful  youth,  of  only  feventeen  years 
of  age,  the  reins  of  government  were  in  the  hands 
of  two  women,  of  his  mother  Mamaea,  and  of 
Maefa,  his  grandmother,  Afler  the  death  of  the 
latter,  who  furvived  but  a  Ihort  time  the  eleva- 
tion of  Alexander,  Mamaea  remaine4  the  fole 
regent  of  her  fon  and  of  the  empire. 

In  every  age  and  country,  the  wifer,  or  at  leall  Power  of 
the  ftrpnger,  of  the  two  fexes,  has  ufurped  the  Jj^J^ 
powers  of  the  flate,  and  confined  the  other  to 
the  cares  and  pleafures  of  domeftic  life.  In  he- 
reditary monarchies,  however,  and  efpecially  in 
thofe  of  modern  Europe,  the  gallant  fpirit  of 
chivalry,  and  the  law  of  fucceffion,  have  accuf- 
tomed  us  to  allow  a  Angular  exception  ;  and  a 
woman  is  often  acknowledged  the  abfolute  fove- 
reign  of  a  great  kingdom,  in  which  (he  would  be 
deemed  incapable  of  exercifing  the  fm  ailed  em- 
ployment, civil  or  military.  But  as  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  ftill  confidered  as  the  generals 
and  magiftrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives  and 
mothers,  although  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of 
Augufta,  were  never  affociated  to  their  perfonal 
honours  J  and  a  female  reign  would  have  appeared 
an  inexpiable  prodigy  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  primi- 
tive Romans,  who  maMed  without  love,  or  loved 
without  delicacy  and  refpe6l  ^\    The  haughty 

Agrippina 

^^  Hid.  Auguft.  p.  114.  By  this  unufual  precipitation^  the  fenate 
meant  to  confound  the  hopes  of  pretenders^  and  prevent  the  fadlioni 
of  the  armies. 

^  Metellus  Numldicusy  the  cenfory  acknowledged  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  a  public  oration^  that  had  kind  J^^ature  allowed  us  to 
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CHAP.  Agrippina  alpired,  indeed,  to  fh^e  the  honours 
^'  of  the  empire,  which  Ihe  had  conferred  on  her 
fonj  but  her  mad  ambition,  detected  by  every 
citizen  who  felt  for  the  dignity  of  P-ome^  w^ 
difappointed  by  the  artful  firmnefs  of  Seneca  ^fxd 
Burrhus**.  The  good  fenfe,  or  the  indifference, 
of  fucceeding  princes,  reftrained  them  fr/^m  of- 
fending the  prejudices  of  their  fubje6ls ;  ;^d  it 
was  referyed  for  the  profligaJ;/B  Elagalji^u^^  to 
difcharge  the  a6ls  of  the  fenate,  with  the  n^pie 
of  his  mother  Soaemias,  who  was  placed  by  Uje 
fide  of  the  confuls,  and  fubfcribed,  as  a  regular 
member,  the  decrees  of  the  legiflative  aflembly. 
Her  more  prudent  filler,  Maraaea,  declined  the 
ufelefs  and  odious  prerogative,  and  a  folemn  law 
Wfis  ena6led,  excluding  women  for  ever  frpm  the 
fepate,  and  devoting  to  tjie  infernal  gods,  the 
head  of  tl^p  wretch  by  whom  this  fandlion  fiiould 
be  violated  *^  The  fubftance,  not  the  pageantry 
of  pqwer  was  the  obje6l  of  Mamaea's  manly  am- 
bition. She  maintained  an  i^bfolute  and  lading 
empire  over  the  mind  qf  her  Ion,  and  in  his  af- 
fection the  jnothpr  could  not  brook  a  riv^l.  Alex- 
ander, with  her  cpnfent,  married  the  daughter  of 
g  Eatriciap  ;  ^ut  h^  refpeCt  for  his  father-in-law, 
^n4  ]oysior  the  Emprefs,  >Yere  i^conflfte^t 
with  t|i^  tendernefs  or  in|:erp|l  of  Mamasa.  '[fhe 
Patrician  y^^s  executed  on  t|ie  f  eady  ^ccufs^tion 


eidft  without  the  help  of  women,  we  ihould  be  delivered  from  a  very 
troubjteib^ie  coippApio^ ;  ^d  he  could  recpni^end  matrimony,  only 
as  the  iacri$Q«  oF  private  picture  (o  public  duty.      iVulus  Gel- 
liu8,  i.  6. 
V  Tadt*  Amial.  xiii.  s,.  '-  Qift,  AuguQ.  p.  ^0%.  107. 
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trf  treafon,  and  the  wife  of  Alexander  driven  CHAP, 
with  ignominy  from  the  palace,  and  baniflied  ,  1^,^ 
into  Africa  *^ 

Notwithftatiding  this  a6l  of  jealous  cruelty,  as  wife  and 
well  as  fome  inllances  of  avarice,  with  which  T^ff^** 
Mam^^a  is  charged ;  the  general  tenour  of  her  tration. 
adminiftration  was  equally  for  the  benefit  of  her 
fon  and  of  the  empire.     With  the  approbation  of 
the  fenate,  fee  chdfe  fixteen  of  the  wifeft  and 
moll  virtuous  fenatoTs^  as  a  perpetual  council  of 
ftate,  before  wliam  every  public  bulinefs  of  mo- 
ment was  debated  and  determined.    The  cek- 
brfited  Ulpian,  equally  diftinguiflied  by  his  know- 
ledge of,  and  his  refpedl  for,  the  laws  of  Rome, 
was  at  their  head;  and  the  prudent  firmriefs  of 
this  ariftocracy  reftored  order  and  authority  te 
the  government.     As  foon  as  they  had  purged 
iJie  city  from  foreign  fiipertlition  and  luxury,  the 
remains  xrf  the  capricioiis  tyranny  of  Elagabalus^ 
they  applied  themfelves  to  remove  his  worthlefe 
creatures  from  eviery  department  of  public  admi- 
niflration,  and  to  fepply  their  places. with  meft 
of  tirtue  and  ability.    Learning,  and  the  love  of 
juftice,  became  the  only  recommendations  for 
civil  offices,    Valout,  and  the  love  of  difciplihe, 

^  Dbn,  1.  bcxx.  p.  I ^6$.  H6h)dian,  I.  vi.  p.  206.  Hift.  Au- 
guft.  p*  I3X.  Herodian  reprefents  the  Patrician  as  innocent.  The 
Auguftan  Hiftoiyy  on  the  audiority  of  Dexippu8>  condemns  hifn^  as 
gaikf  of  a  cenfj^acy  againfi  tiie  life  of  Alexander.  It  b  impof* 
lible  to  proHounce  between  them:  but  Dion  is  an  irreproachable 
witne&  of  the  jealoufy  and  cruelty  of  Mamsea  toward  the  youn^ 
Binpf«&,  wM»  hsai  fate  Alexander  lamented^  b\xt  dm&  not  'op 
poll. 
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CHAP,  the  only  qualifications   for   military    employ* 
,   ^[  ^  ments  *•. 

Education       But  the  moft  important  care  of  Mamaea  and 
^ST"   ^^  ^^^  counfellors,  was  to  form  the  charaaer  of 
of  Alex-     the  young  Emperor,  on  whofe  perfonal  qualities 
Mider.       the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  the  Roman  world  muft 
ultimately  depend.    The  fortunate  foil  affifted, 
and  even  prevented,  the  hand  of  cultivation. 
An  excellent  underflanding    foon    convinced 
Alexander  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  the  pjiea- 
fure  of  knowledge,  and  the  neceffity  of  labour. 
A  natural  mildnefs  and  moderation  of  temper 
preferved  him  from  the  aflaults  of  paffion  and 
the  allurements  of  vice.     His  unalterable  regard 
for  his  mother,   and  his  efteem  for  the  wile 
Ulpian,  guarded  his  unexperienced  youth  from 
the  poifon  of  flattery. 
Journal  of       The  fimple  joumal  of  his  ordinary  occupations 
^"Sc.    exhibits  a  pleafing  picture  of  an  accomplifhed 
Emperor  %  and  with  Ibme  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  manners,  might  well  deferve  the  imi- 
tation of  modem  princes.    Alexander  rofe  early; 
the  firfl  moments  of  the  day  were  confecratedto 
private  devotion,  and  his  domeftic  chapel  was 
filled  with  the  images  of  thofe  heroes,  who,  by 
improving  or  reforming  human  life,  had  deferved 
the  grateful  reverence  of  pofterity.    But,  as  he 

^  Herodian,  1.  vL  p.  »03.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  119.  The  latter 
infinuates)  that  when  any  law  was  to  be  pafledy  the  council  was  affifted 
by  a  number  of  able  lawyers  and  experienced  fenators^  whofe  opinions 
were  feparately  given,  and  taken  down  in  writing. 

*9  See  his  life  in  the  Anguffam  Hiftory.  ITie  undiftinguiihing 
compiler  has  buried  thefe  mterefting  suiecdotes  under  a  load  of  trivial 
and  unmeaning  circumftances, 

deemed 
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deemed  the  fervice  of  mankind  the  moft  accept-  chap. 
able  worlhip  of  the  gods,  the  greateft  part  of  his 
morning  hours  was  employed  in  his  council, 
where  he  difcuffed  public  affairs,  and  determined 
private  caufes,  with  a  patience  and  difcretion 
above  his  years.  The  drynefs  of  bulinefi  was 
relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature ;  and  a  por- 
tion  of  time  was  always  fet  apart  for  his  favourite 
ftudies  of  poetry,  hiftory,  and  philofophy.  The 
works  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  republics  of 
Plato  and  Cicero,  formed  his  tafte,  enlarged  his 
underftanding,  and  gave  him  the  nobleft  ideas 
of  man  and  government.  The  exercifes  of  the 
body  fucceeded  to  thofe  of  the  mind  j  and  Alex- 
ander, who  was  tall,  a6live,  and  robuft,  fur- 
ipafled  moft  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnaftic  arts. 
Refrelhed  by  the  ufe  of  the  bath  and  a  flight  din- 
ner, he  refumed,  with  new  vigour,  the  bufinefs 
of  the  day ;  and,  till  the  hour  of  fupper,  the 
principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  he  was  attended 
by  his  fecretaries,  with  whom  he  read  and  an- 
fwered  the  multitude  of  letters,  memorials,  and 
petitions,  that  muft  have  been  addrefled  to  the 
mafter  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  world.  His 
table  was  ferved  with  the  moft  frugal  fimplicity ; 
and  whenever  he  was  at  liberty  to  confult  his 
own  inclination,  the  company  confifted  of  a  few 
fele6l  friends,  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  amoriglC 
whom  Ulpian  was  conftantly  invited.  Their 
converfation  was  familiar  and  inftru6live;  and  the 
paufes  were  occafionally  enlivened  by  th6  recital 
of  fome  pleafing  comppfition,  which  fupplied  the 
place  of  the  dancers,  comedians,  otid  even  gla- 
R  3  diatorsji 
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CHAP,  diators,  fo  frequently  fummoned.to  the  tables  of 
^  ^_  ^  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans  '**.    The  drels  of 
Alexander  was  plain  and  modeft,  his  demeanor 
courteous  and  affitble :  at  the  proper  hours  his 
palace  was  open  to  all  hisfubje&s,  but  the  voice 
of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the  Eleufinian  myfl 
tedes,  pronouncing  the  lame  lalutary  admoni- 
tion ;  ^^  Let  none  enter  thofe  holy  walls,  un« 
^^  lefs  he  is  confcious  of  a  pure  and  innocent 
*«  mind^*/' 
Geneni         Such  an  uniform  tenour  of  hfe,  which  left  not 
rfSr*^    a  moment  for  vice  or  folly,  is  a  better  proof  of 
Ronum      the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  Alexander's  govern^ 
woriiL        ment,  than  all  th6  trifling  details  preferved  in 
»»»— »35.  *^^  compilation  of  Lampridius.     Since  the  ace> 
ceflion  of  Commodus,  the  Roman  world  had  ex- 
perienced,  during  a  term  of  forty  years,  the 
mcceffive  and  various  vices  of  four  tyrants. 
From  the  death  of  Elagabalus,  it  enjoyed  an 
aufpicious  calm  of  thirteen  years.     The  pro- 
vinces, relieved  from  the  opprefiive  taxes  in- 
vented by  Caracalla  and  his  pretended  fbn,  flou- 
riflied  in  peace  and  profperity,  under  the  admi- 
niilration  of  magiftrates,  who  were  convinced  by 
experience,  that  to  deferve  the  love  of  the  fub« 
je£ts,  was  their  beft  and  only  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  favour  of  their  fovereign.    While  fbme 
gentle  reflraints  were  impofed  on  the  innocent 
luxury  of  the  Roman  people,  the  price  of  provi- 
fions,  and  the  intereft  of  money,  were  reduced 
bjy  the  paternal  care  of  Alexander,  whole  pru- 

^'See  the  xath  Satire  of  JuTeaaL 
*fH>lt  Augufi*  p..iX9. 
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dent  liberality,  without  diftreffing  the  iridiif-  chap. 
trious,  fupplied  the  wstnts  and  amufements  ^ '  J^  ^ 
of  the  populace.  The  dignity,  the  freedom, 
the  authority  of  the  fenate  were  reftored  ;  and 
every  virtuous  fenator  might  approach  the  per- 
fon  of  the  Emperor,  without  fear,  and  without 
a  blufh'. 

The  name  of  Antoninus,   ennobled  by  the  Alexander 
virtues  of  Pius  and  Marcus,  had  been  commu-  ^^^^^^^"^ 

'  name  01 

nicated  by  adoption  to  the  diflblute  Verus,  and  Antoni- 
by  defcpnt  to  the  cruel  Commodus,  It  became  ^^^* 
the  honouralilb  appellatioil  of  the  fons  of  Se- 
vertis,  was  befl'owed  ori  young  Diadiim'enianus, 
and  at  length  pi^bftituted  to  the  infamy  of  the 
high  prieft  of  Emefa.  Alexander,  though 
prelTed  by  the  fi'udied,  and  perhaps  fincere 
imJ)ortunity  of  the  fenate,  nobly  refufed'  the 
borrowed  luftre  of  a  name ;  whilll  in  his  whole 
cotidu6t  he  laboured  to  reftore  the  glories  and 
felicity  of  the  ag6  of  the  genuine  Antonines^*. 

In  the  civil  adminiftration  of  Alexander,  wit  Heat- 
dom  was  enforced  by  power,  and  the  people,  ^^v^^  ^^ 
fenfible  of  the  public  felidty,  repaid  their  bene-  ^  ° 
fa6lor  with  their  love  and  gratitude.    There  ftill 
remained  a  greater,    a  more  neceflary,  but  a 
more  difficult  enterprife  j  the  reformation  of  the 
military  order,  whofe  intereft  and  temper,  con-^ 

'*  See  in  the  Hift,  Augnft.  p.  11 69 117,  the  whole  conteft  between ' 
Alexander  and  the  fenate,  extrawfted  from  the  journals  of  that  aflembly. 
It  happened  on  the  fixth  of  March,  probably  of  the  year  223,  when 
the  Romans  had  enjoyed,  almoft  a  twelvemonth,  the  bleffings  of  hia 
reign.  Before  the  appellation  of  Antoninus  was  offered  him  as  a 
title'of  honour,  the  fenate  waited  to  fee  whether  Afexinder  would  not 
affume  it  as  a  family  name. 
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CHAP,  firmed  by  long  impunity,  rendered  them  impa- 
tient of  the  reftraints  of  difcipline,  and  careleis 
of  the  bleffings  of  public  tranquillity.  In  the 
execution  of  his  defign  the  Emperor  afFe6led  to 
difplay  his  love,  and  to  conceal  his  fear,  of  the 
army.  Tlie  mod  rigid  oeconoray  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  adminiftration,  fupplied  a  fund.of 
gold  and  filver  for  the  ordinary  pay  and  the  ex- 
traordinary rewards  of  the  troops.  In  their 
marches  he  relaxed  the  fevere  obligation  of  car- 
rying feventeen  days' pro vifion  on  their  fhoulders* 
Ample  magazines  were  formed  along  the  public 
roads,  and  as  foon  as  they  entered  the  enemy's 
country,  a  numerous  train  of  mules  and  camels 
waited  on  their  haughty  lazinefs.  As  Alexander 
.  defpaired  of  corre6ling  the  luxury  of  his  foldiers, 
he  attempted  at  leaft  to  diredl  it  to  objedls  of 
martial  pomp  and  ornament,  fine  horfes,  fplen- 
did  armour,  and  Ihields  enriched  with  filver  and 
gold.  He  fliared  whatever  fatigues  he  was 
obliged  to  impofe,  vifited  in  perfon  the  fick  and 
wounded,  preferved  an  exa6t  regifter  of  their 
fervices  and  his  own  gratitude,  and  exprefled,  on 
every  occafion,  the  warmell  regard  for  a  body  of 
men,  whofe  welfare,  as  he  affe6led  to  declare, 
was  fo  clofely  conne6led  with  that  of  the  ftate  ". 
By  the  moft  gentle  arts  he  laboured  to  inlpire 
the  fierce  multitude  with  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  to 
refl:ore  at  leafl:  a  faint  image  of  that  difcipline  to 
which  the  Romans  owed  their  empire  over  fo 

'3  It  was  a  favourite  faying  of  the  Emperor's,  Se  milites  magis 
fervare,  quam  feipfum ;  quod  falus  publica  in  his  eiTet.  Hift.  Au- 
guft.  p.  130. 
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many  other  nations,  as  warlike  and  more  power-  chap, 
ful  than  themfelves.   But  his  prudence  was  vain,  ^  ^y  ^ 
his  courage  fatal,  and  the  attempt  towards  a 
reformation  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was 
meant  to  cure* 

The  Praetorian  guards  were  attached  to  the  Seditions 
youth  of  Alexander.     They  loved  him  as  a  ten-  pr^^riam 
der  pupil,  whom  they  had  faved  from  a  tyrant's  guards, 
fury  and  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne.     That  ^^  S"*^" 
amiable  Prince  was  fenfible  of  the  obligation ;  uipian. 
but  as  his  gratitude  was;  reftrained  within  the 
limits  of  reafon  and  juftice,  they  foon  were  more 
diffatisfied  with  the  virtues  of  Alexander,  than 
they  had  ever  been  with  the  vices  of  Elagabalus. 
Their  praefedt,  the  wife  Uipian,  was  the  friend 
of  the  laws  and  of  the  people ;   he  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  enemy  of  the  foldiers,  and  to  his 
pernicious  counfels  every  fcheme  of  reformation 
was  imputed.     Some  trifling  accident  blew  up 
their  difcontent  into  a  furious  mutiny ;  and  a 
civil  war  raged,  during  three  days,  in  Rome, 
whilfl:  the  life  of  that  excellent  minifl;er  was  de- 
fended by  the  grateful  people.     Terrified,  at 
length,  by  the  fight  of  fome  houfes  in  flames, 
and  by  the  threats  of  a  general  conflagration,  the 
people  yielded  with  a  figh,  and  left  the  virtuous 
but  unfortunate  Uipian  to  his  fate.     He  was 
purfued  into  the  Imperial  palace,  and  maflacred 
at  the  feet  of  his  mafl:er,  who  vainly  ftrove  to 
cover  him  with  the  purple,  and  to  obtain  his 
pardon  from  the  inexorable  foldiers.     Such  was 
the  deplorable  weaknefs  of  government,  that  the 
Emperor  was  unable  to  revenge  his  murdered 

friend 
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CHAP,  friend  and  his  infulted  dignity,  witbout  flddblng^' 
,  ^1  ^  to  the  arts  of  patience  and  diffimulation.  Epa- 
gathus,  the  principal  leader  of  the  mutiny,  wais 
removed  from  Rome,  by  the  honourable  employ- 
ment of  praefeft  of  Egypt  j  from  that  high*  rank 
he  was  gently  degraded  to  the  govertimeht  of 
Crete ;  and  when,  at  length,  his  popularity 
among  the  guards  was  effaced  by  time  and  ab- 
fence,  Alexander  ventured  to  inflifik  the  tardy, 
but  deferved  punilhment  of  his  crimes  '♦.  Under 
the  reign  of  a  juft  and  virtuous  prince,  the  tyran- 
'  ny  of  the  army  threatened  with  inftant  death  his 
moft  faithful  minifl^rs,  who  were  fulpefiled  of  an 
intention  to  corredl  their  intolerable  difordiers. 
Danger  of  The  hifloriau  Dion  Caffius  had  commanded  the 
^on  Oaf-  pannonian  legions  with  the  fpirit  of  ancient  dif- 
cipline.  Their  brethren  of  Rome,  embracing 
the  common  caufe  of^military  licende,  dehiahded 
thehead  of  the  reformer.  Alexander,  however, 
inftiead  of  3rielding  to  their  fbditious  clatriours, 
ibewed  ajuft  fenfe  of  his  merit  atid'fervices^,  by 
af^inting  him  his  colleague  in  the  cOnfUlfhip, 
and  defraying  froifa'his  oWn  tre*fury  the  expence 
of  that  vain- dignity:  but  as  it  wasjuftly  appre- 
hended^  that  if  the  foldiers  beheld  hinl  with  the 
enfigns  of  his  office^  they  would  revenge  thci  in- 
fultin  his  blood,  the  nominal  firft' magiftrate  of 
the  ftate  retired,  by  the  Emp^br^s  advice,  frdrii^ 

'^Though  the  aiidior  of  the  life  of  Ale:cmder  (Itlft.  Auguft 
p.  !$%•)  mentions  the  fedition  railed  again^  Ulpian  by  the  foldieny^ 
he  conceals  the  cataffarophey  as  it  might  difcover  a  weal^ieis  in  the* 
adtaunifbation  of  his  hero.    From'  thxr  defigned'oniifildn^'  wt'mif* 
judge  of  the  weight  and-C4nd(mrt)f^t  author. 
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the  city,  and  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  con-  cn&  P. 
flilQiip  at  his  villas  in  Campania  ^^  ^* 

The  lenity  of  the  Emperor  confirmed  the  in*.  Tumults 
folence  of  the  troops  ;  the  legions  imitated  the  of  thcie- 
example  of  the  guards,  and  defended  their  pre-  ^^^^' 
rogative  of  licfentioufnefs  with  the  fame  furious 
obflinacy.   The  adminiilration  of  Alexander  was 
an  unavailing  ftruggle  againil  the  corruption  of 
his  age.     In  Illyricum,  in  Mauritania,  in  Ar- 
menia,  in  Mefopotamia,  in  Germany,  frefh  mu- 
tinies perpetually  broke  outj  his  officers  were 
murdered,  his  authority  was  infulted,  and  his 
life  at  lad  facrifioed  to  the  fierce  difcontents  of 
the  army  '^.   One  particular  faft  well  deferves  to  Firmnefa 
be  recorded,  as- it  illufttates  the  manners  of  the  of  the  Em- 
troops,  and  exhibits  a  Angular  inilance  of  their  ^^*^^' 
return  to  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  obedience.   Whilft' 
the  Emperor  lay  at  Ailtioch,  in  his  Perfian  expe- 
dition, the  particulars  of  which  we  fliall  here-- 
after  relMe,  the  punilhment  of  fome  foldiers,  who 
had  been  difcovered  in  the  baths  of  women,  ex* 
cited  a  fedition  in  the  legion  to  which  they  be- 
longed.    Alexander  afcended  his  tribunal,  atid 
with  a  modeft  firmnefs  reprefented  to  the  armed 
multitude,  the  abfolute  neceffity  as  well  as  his 
inflexible  refolution  of  corre6ling  the  vices  intro-^^ 
duded  by  his  impure  predeceflfcr,oand  of  main* 
taining  the  difcipline,  which  could  not  be  relaxed  , 
without  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name  and  em- 
pire.    Their  clamours  interrupted  his  mild  ex- 

'^  For  an  account  of  Ulpian*8  fate  and  hh  owndacnger,  feie  thi* 
mutilaled  concluiion  of  Dion's  Hiftory,  1.  Ixxx.  p.  1371. 
l^  Aimot.  Rdonar.  ad  Dion  Caffiusj  L  kxx.  p.  1369. 

poflulation. 
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CHAP,  poftulatioii.    "  Referve  your  Ihouts/*  laid  the 
undaunted  Emperor,  *'  till  you  take  the  field 
<<  againft  the  Perfians,  the  Germans,  and  the 
^<  Sarmatians*    Be  filent  in  the  prefence  of  your 
"  fovereign  and  benefactor,  who  beftows  upon 
**  you  the  corn,  the  clothing,  and  the  money  of 
"  the  provinces.     Be  filent,  or  I  fliall  no  longer 
^*  ftyle  you  foldiers,  but  citizens '%  if  thole  in- 
^^  deed  who  difclaim  the  laws  of  Rome  deferve 
*^  to  be  ranked  among  the  meanell  of  the  peo- 
^*  pie."     His  menaces  inflamed  the  fury  of  the 
legion,  and  their  brandilhed  arms  already  threat- 
ened his  perfon.    **  Your  courage,*'  refumed  the 
intrepid  Alexander,  **  would  be  more  nobly  diC 
**  played  in  the  field  of  battle ;  me  you  may  de- 
"  ftroy,  you  cannot  intimidate ;  and  the  fevere 
^*  jullice  of  the  republicwould  punilh  your  crime, 
**  and  revenge  my  death/*     The  legion  Hill  per- 
filled  in  clamorous  fedition,  when  the  Emperor 
pronounced  with  a  loud  voice,  the  decifive  fen- 
tence,  "  Citizens  !  lay  down  your  arms,  and  de- 
**  part  in  peace  to  your  refpefl:ive  habitations." 
The  tempeft  was  inftantly  appeafed ;  the  foldiers, 
filled  with  grief  and  Ihame,  filently  confefled  the 
jullice  of  their  punilhment  and  the  power  of  dif- 
cipline,  yielded  up  their  arms  and  military  en- 
figns,  and  retired  in  confiifion,  not  to  their  camp, 
but  to  the  feveral  inns  of  the  city.    Alexander 
enjoyed,  during  thirty  days,  the  edifying  i5)ec- 

'"  Julius  Cteiarhad  appeafed  a  fedidoii  with  the  lame  word  Quirites; 
whichy  thus  oppofbd  to  Soldier jy  was  ufed  in  a  fenfe  of  contempt^  and 
reduced  the  offenders  to  the  leis  honourable  condition  of  mere  citi- 
zens.   Tacit.  Apnal.  i.  43. 

tacie 
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tacle  of  their  repentaivce ;  nor  did  he  reftore  CHAP, 
them  to  their  former  rank  in  the  army,  till  he . 
had  puniflied  with  death  thofe  tribunes  whole 
connivance  had  occafioned  the  mutiny.     The 
grateful  legion  ferved  the  Emperor,  whilit  living, 
and  revenged  him  when  dead ''. 

The  refolutions  of  the  multitude  generally  de-  Defers  of 
pend  on  a  moment ;  and  the  caprice  of  paffion  ^.'^J^ 
might  equally  determine  the  feditious  legion  to  raaen 
lay  down  their  arms  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  or  to 
plunge  them  into  his  breaft.  Perhaps,  if  the 
Angular  tranfa6lion  had  been  inveftigated  by  the 
penetration  of  a  philofopher,  we  fhould  difcover 
the  fecret  caufes  which  on  that  occafion  autho- 
rized the  boldnefs  of  the  Prince,  and  commanded 
the  obedience  of  the  troops ;  and  perhaps,  if 
it  had  been  related  by  a  judicious  hiflorian,  we 
fliould  find  this  a6tion,  worthy  of  Caviar  himfelf, 
reduced  nearer  to  the  level  of  probability  and  the 
common  ftandard  of  the  character  of  Alexander 
Severus.  The  abilities  of  that  amiable  Prince 
feem  to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  fituation,  th«  firmnefs  of  his  conduct 
inferior  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  His 
virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices  of  Elagabalus, 
contra6led  a  tindlure  of  weaknefi  and  effemir 
nacy  from  the  foft  climate  of  Syria,  of  which 
he  was  a  native;  though  he  blulhed  at  his 
foreign  origin,  and  liftened  with  a  vain  com- 
placency to  the  flattering  geneaIogifl;s,  who 
derived  his  race  from  the  ancient  flock  of  Ro* 

l^  Hi&  Atiguft.  p.  13a. 

man 
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CHAP,  man  nobility  '•.  The  pride  and  avarice  of 
Y^^  ^  bis  «fiothef  caft  a  fhade  on  the  glories  of  his 
reign;  and  by  exacting  from  his  riper  years 
the  fame  dutiful  obedience  which -flie  had  juftly 
<^fmed  from  his  unexperienced  youth,  Mamasa 
expofed  to  public  ridicule  both  her  fon's  cha- 
rafter  mid  her  own*^  The  fatigues  of  the 
Perfian  war  irritated  the  military  difcontent; 
the  unfuccefsful  event  degraded  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Emperor  as  a  general,  and  even  as 
a  foldier.  Every  eaufe  prepared,  and  every  cir- 
cumftance  haftened,  a  revolution,  which  dif- 
tra6ted  the  Roman  empire  with  a  long  feries  of 
inteftine  calamities. 
Digreffion  The  diflWute  tyranny  of  Commodiw,  the  civil 
on  the  fi-    ^^^  occafioned  by  his  death,  and  the  new  max- 

nances  of  /  ' 

the  empire,  ittis  of  policy  introduced  by  the  houfe  of  Severus, 
had  all  contrftuted  to  increafe  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  army,  and  to  obliterate  the  faint 
image  of  laws  and  liberty  that  was  ftill  imprefled 
en  the  minds  ofi  the  Romans.     This  internal 


^  Fron  the  Metelfi.  Ifift.  Augufi.  p.  119.  The  choice  was  ju^ 
cioiu.  In  «ne  fluort  period  of  twelve  year%  the  Metelli  could  reckon 
feven  confulih^  and  five  triumphs.  See  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  zi. 
andthePafti. 

*°  Th«  life  of  Atoandcr>  in  the  Auguftan  HiflxMji  it  the  mere 
Idea  of  a  perfe(5l  prince^  an  awkward  imitation  of  the  Cyropsedia. 
The  account  of  his  reign^^as  given  by  Herodian,  is  rational  and 
m^deratf  9  confiftent  with  the  genend  hiftory  of  the  age  ;^  and,  is 
fome  of  the  moft  invidious  particulars*  confirmed  by  the  decifive 
fragments  of  Dion.  Yet  &om  a  very  paltry  prejudice^  the  greater 
mimbtr  of  our  nodem  writers  abulb  Herodian*  and  copy  the  A«- 
guftin  AUtory.  8^  MeiT.  de  Tillemont  and  Wotton.  From  the 
oppofite  prejudice,  the  Emperor  Julian  (in  Csefarib.  p.  315.)  dwells 
with  a  vifible  fatisfadlion  on  the  effeminate  weakneis  of  the  Sjriath 
and  the  ridiculous  avarice  of  hi*  mother. 


change. 
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change^  whj^ch  undermined  the  fouudations  ^  c  h  a  p. 
the  /empire,  we  hay^  ieudeayoured  to  jexplain  witlx      *  ' 


foipe  degree  of  order  and  perfpicuity.  The 
perfon^l  ch^^rafilers  of  the  Emperors,  their  vic- 
tories, laws,  follies,  and  fortunes,  can  interof^ 
us  nyo  f;»rther  than  as  they  are  conne3;ed  with  the  . 
gjeneral  hiflory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  th« 
monarchy*  Our  conftant  attention  to  that  great 
ptge^  will  npt  fuffer  us  to  overlook  a  mod  im- 
port3.nt  edi6t  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which 
CiO^municated  to-  aU  the  free  inhabitants  of 
t^e  /empire  the  name  and  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens.  H^s  unbounded  liberaHty  flowed  not, 
however,  frpfli  the  fentiments  of  a  generous 
mind  j  it  w^s  the  fordid  refult  of  avarice,  and 
will  naturally  be  illui};rated  by  ibme  obfervations 
on  the  finances  of  that  ilate,  from  the  victorious 
ages  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severu^. 

The  fiege  of  Veii  in  Tufc^ny,  the  firft  con-  Eftabiiih- 
iidprable  enterpria^e  of  the  Romans,  was  pro-  "*^ 
tra6led  to  the  tenth  year,  much  lefs  by  the 
ilrength  of  the  place  than  by  the  unfkilfulnefs 
of  tbe  beiiegers.  The  un^ccultomed  hardifaips 
of  fq  many  winter  campaigns,  at  the  diftance  ot 
near  twenty  miles  from  home  *',  required  mora 
ths^n  cQmmQn  encpuragements ;  and  the  fenato 

^'  AccQTfl^g  to  the  mf»e  accurate  DioayfiiiSi  the  city  itTelf  was 
only  an  hundred  ftadia,  or  tyrelve  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome ; 
though  fome  out-polls  might  he  advanced  ia^er  pn  the  fide  of 
Etruria.  Nardini^  in  a  profefled  treatife,  has  combated  the  populsur 
opinion  and  the  authority  of  two  popes,  and  has  removed  Veii  froiQ  > 

Civits^  Caftellana«  to  a  little  fpot  called  |C9^*  ^  ^  ^BD^Yf^Y  h^i^^^ 
Rome  and  the  lake  Bracciano. 

wifely 
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CHAP,  wifely  prevented  the  clamours  of  the  people,  by 
the  inftitution  of  a  regular  pay  for  the  foldiers, 
which  was  levied  by  a  general  tribute,  aflefled 
according  to  an  equitable  proportion  on  the 
property  of  the  citizens  ^\  During  more  than 
two  hundred  years  after  the  conqueft  of  Veii, 
the  vi£tories  of  the  republic  added  lefs  to  the 
.wealth  than  to  the  power  of  Rome.  The  Hates 
of  Italy  paid  their  tribute  in  military  fervice 
only,  and  the  vaft  force  both  by  fea  and  land, 
which  was  exerted  in  the  Punic  wars,  was  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  the  Romans  them- 
felves.  That  high-fpirited  people  (fuch  is  often 
the  generous  enthufiafm  of  freedom)  cheerfully 
fubmitted  to  the  mod  exceffive  but  voluntary 
burdens,  in  the  juft  confidence  that  they  fliould 
fpeedily  enjoy  the  rich  harveft  of  their  labours. 
Their  expe6lations  were  not  difappointed.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  the  riches  of  Syra- 
cufe,  of  Carthage,  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Alia, 
^andaboii-  Were  brought  in  triumph  to  Rome.  The  trea- 
tionofthe  fures  of  Pcrfeus  alone  amounted  to  near  two 
Roman  ci-  millions  fterling,  and  the  Roman  people,  the 
tizciw.  fovereign  of  fo  many  nations,  was  for  ever  de- 
livered from  the  weight  of  taxes®^  The  increaf- 
ing  revenue  of  the  provinces  was  found  fuflS- 
cient  to  defray  the  ordinary  eftablifliment  of  war 
and  government,  and  the  fuperfluous  mafs  of 
gold  and  filver  was  depofited  in  the  temple  of 

**  See  the  4th  and  5th  books  of  Livy.  In  the  Roman  Cenfus, 
property^  powery  and  taxation^  were  commenfurate  with  each 
other. 

^^  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  c«  j.  Cicero  de  Offic.  ii.  %%• 
Plutarch,  in  P.  £mil.  p.  S175. 

Saturn 
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Saturn,  and  roferved  for  any  unf(»rdeen  emefr-  Chap. 
gency  pf  the  ftata'**.  ^^^^ 

Hi&oxy  has  never  perhaps  fuffered  a  greater  THbutes 
or  more  irreparable  injury,  than  in  the  tofi  of  ^  the  pro- 
tbe  curious  regiiter  bequeathed  by  Auguftus  to 
the  fenate,  in  which  that  experienced  piince  ib 
accurately  balanced  the  revenues  and  expences 
of  the  Roman  empire^^    Deprived  of  this  clear 
and  comprehenfive  eftimate,  ve  are  reduced  to 
colle6t  a  few  imperfedl.  hints  from  fuch  of  the 
ancients  as  have  accidentally  turned  afide  from 
the  Iplendid  to  the  more  ufeful  parts  of  hiitory. 
We  are  informed  that,  by  the  conquefts  of  Pom-? 
pey,  the  tributes  of  AjQa  were  raifed  from  fifty  to  of  Afia, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  million^  of  drachms; 
or  about  four  millions   and  a  half  ilerling*^ 
Under  the  lad  and  mod  indolent  of  the  Ptole<* 
mies^  the  revenue  of   Egypt  is  faid  to  have  of  Egypt, 
amounted  to  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred  ta* 
lents ;  a  fum  equivalent  to  more  than  two  mil-^ 
lions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  but  whiph  was 
afterwards  confiderably  improved  by  the  more 
exaft  oeconomy  of  the  Romans,  and  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  trade  of  ^Ethiopia  and  India*^ 
Gaul  was  enriched  by  rapine,  as  Eg3rpt  was  by  of  Giul, 
commerce,  and  the  tributes  of  thofe  two  great 
provinces  have  been  compared  as  nearly  equal 

**  Seea  fine  ddbripdon  of  diis  accufflfinikted  wealth  of  zgeh  in 
Lucas's  PharC  L  M*  v.  is5*  &c* 

^  Tacit,  in  AnnaL  u  ix*    It  feems  to  liave  exifted  in  the  titte  of 
Appian. 

J^  PlutarcL  ia  Pompeioy  p.iia«  ^  Sttabo^  L  xvit« p. 79& 

\QU  I.  S  .    to 
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c  H  A  P.  to  each  other  in  value**.  The  ten  tboulaod  Eu^ 
.^^  boic  or  Phoenician  talents,  about  four  miltions 
of  A^ca»  fterUng%  which  vanquilhed  Carthage  was  con- 
^  demned  to  pay  within  the  term  of  fifty  years, 
were  a  flight  acknowledgment  of  the  fuperiority 
of  Rome%  and  cannot  bear  the  lead  proportion 
with  the  taxes  afterwards  raifed  both  on  the  lands 
and  on  the  perfons  of  the  inhabitants,  when^the 
fertile  coaft  of  Africa  was  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vince**. 
of  Spain,  Spain,  by  a  very  Angular  fatality,  was  the  Peru 
and  Mexico  of  the  old  world.  The  difcovery  of 
the  rich  weftem  continent  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  oppreffion  of  the  fimple  natives,  who 
were  compelled  to  labour  in  their  own  mines 
for  the  benefit  of  llrangers,  form  an  exa£t  type 
of  the  more  recent  hiftory  of  Spanifh  America'*. 
The  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
fea-coafl:  of  Spain  ;  avarice  as  well  as  ambition, 
carried  the  arms  of  Rome  and  Carthage  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  almoft  every  part  of 
the  foil  was  found  pfegnant  with  copper,  filver, 
and  gold.  Mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near  Car- 
thagena  which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five 
thbufand  drachms  pf  filver,  or  about  three  hun- 

.  ^  Velleius  Pateroulus,  L  ii.  c.  59.  He  feems  to  pve  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  revenue  of  Gaul* 

^  The  Euboicy  the  phoe^ciany  and  the  Alexandrian  talents  were 
double  in  weight  to  the  Attic  See  Hooper  of  Ancient  weights  and 
meafures,  p.  iv.  c.  5.  It  is  very  probable*  that  the  fjone  talent  was 
carried  from  Tyre  to  Carthage. 

^  Polyb.  1.  XV.  c.  a.  ^*  Appian  in  Punicisy  p.  84. 

^*  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  v.  Cadiz  was  built  by  the  PhoenicianSi 
a  little  more  than  a  thoufand  years  before  Chrift.  See  VelL  Paterc. 
i.  a..  X 

dred 
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i         dred  thoufand  pounds  a  year''.     Twenty  thou^  CHAP. 

i  fand  pound  weight  of  gold  was  annually  re-  ^J|^ 

ceived  from  the  provinces  of  Auftria,  Gallicia, 
and  Lufitania"^. 

?  We  want  both  leifure  and  materials  to  purfiie  of  the  iiic 

this  curious  inquiry  through  the  many  potent  ®^^y*^*» 
ftates  that  were  annihilated  in  the  Roman  em* 

r  pire.     Some  notion,  however,  may  be  formed  of 

the  revenue  of  the  provinces  where  confiderable 
wealth  had  been  depofited  by  nature,  or  col- 
levied  by  man,  if  we  obferve  the  fevere  attention 
that  was  directed  to  the  abodes  of  folitude  and 
fterility.  Auguftus  once  received  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Gyarus,  humbly  praying 
that  they  might  be  relieved  from  one  third  of 
their  exceffive  impofitions.  Their  whole  tax 
amounted  indeed  to  no  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  drachms,  or  about  five  pounds :  but 
Gyarus  was  a  little  iflaind,  or  rather  a  rock,  of 
the  JEgean  fea,  deftitute  of  frelh  water  and 
ever}'  neceffary  of  life,  and  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  wretched  fifliermen'^ 

From  the  faint  glimmerings  of  fuch  doubtful  Amount 
and  fcattered  lights  we  fliould  be  inclined  to  ^^^^re^ 

,  venue* 

-believe,  ift.  That  (with  every  fair  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  times  and  circumftances)  the 

^^  Stniboy  1.  ill.  p.  148. 

^  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  1.  sucxiii*  c.  3.  He  inention«  likewife  a 
filver  mine  in  Dalmatian  that  yielded  every  day  fifty  pounds  to  the 
ftate. 

^  Strabo)  1.  x.  p.  485.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  69.  and  Iv.  30.  See 
in  ToTlrnefort  (Voyages  au  LeVant,  Lettre  viii.)  a  very  lively  piifturc 
of  the  adlual  n^ery  of  Gyarus. 

s  2  general 
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CHAP,  general  income  of  the  Roman  provinces  could 
VI*  feldom  amount  to  lefs  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  our  moneys ;  and,  adly.  That  fo 
ample  a  revenue  muft  have  been  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  expences  of  the  moderate  government 
inftituted  by  Auguftus,  whofe  court  was  the  mo- 
deft  £imily  of  a  private  fenator,  and  whofe  mili- 
tary eftablifliment  was  calculated  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers,  without  any  afpiring  views  of  ' 
conqueft,  or  any  ierious  af^ehenfion  of  a 
foreign  invafion. 
Tazei  on  Notwithftauding  the  feeming  probability  of 
Roman  d-  y^^y^  ^j,g£^  couclufions,  the  latter  of  them  at  leaft 
ftituted  by  is  pofitively  difowned  by  the  language  and  con- 
•^B^'*^^-  dujSl  of  Auguilus.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
whether,  on  this  occafion,  he  a£);ed  as  the  com- 
mon father  of  the  Roman  world,  or  as  the  op- 
preflbr  of  liberty ;  whether  he  wifhed  to  relieve 
the  provinces,  or  to  impoverifh  the  fenate  and 
the  equeftrian  order.  But  no  fooner  had  he 
aiTumed  the  reins  of  government,  than  he  fre- 
quently intimatted  the  infufficiency  of  the  tributes, 
and  the  neceffity  of  throwing  an  equitable  pro- 
portion  of  the  public  burden  upon  Rome  and 
Italy.  In  the  profecution  of  this  unpopular  de- 
figjn,  he  advanced,  however,  by  cautious  and 
well-weighed  fteps.  The  introdu6tion  of cuftoms 
was  followed  by  the  ellablifhment  of  an  excife^ 


^  Lipfius  de  Tnagnitudine  RomasA  (1.  ii.  c.  3.)  computes  the 
revenue  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold  crowns ;  but  his 
whole  book,  though  learned  and  ingenious^  betrays  a  vny  heated 
imagination.  ^ 

and 
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aaitd  the  fcheme  of  taxation  was  completed  by  chap. 
MS   artful  afieffment  on  the  real  and  perfonal      ^• 
property  of  the  Roman  citizens,  who  had  been 
cctempted  from  any  kind  of  contribution  above 
a  century  and  a  half. 

I.  In  a  great  empire  like  that  of  Rome,  a  Thecuf- 
natural  balance  of  money  muft  have  gradually  ******** 
eftabliihed  itfelf.  it  bas  been  already  obferved, 
that  as  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  was  attra^ed 
to  the  capital  by  the  ftroiig  band  of  conqueft 
and  power  J  fo  a  confiderable  part  of  it  was 
reftored  to  the  induftrious  provinces  by  the 
gentle  influence  of  commerce  and  arts.  In  the 
reign  pf  Atiguftus  and  his  fuccefibrSji  duties 
were  impofed  on  every  kind  of  merchandife, 
which  through  a  thou&nd  channels  flowed  to 
the  great  centre  of  opulence  and  luxury ;  and 
in  whatfoever  manner  the  law  was  expreifed, 
it  was  the  Roman  purchafer,  and  not  the  pro- 
vincial merchant^  who  paid  the  tax»\  The 
rate  of  the  cuftoms  varied  from  the  eighth  to 
the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dity ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  fuppofe  that  the 
variation  was  directed  by  the  unalterable  maxims 
of  policy ;  that  a  higher  duty  was  fixed  on  the 
articles  of  luxury  than  on  thofe  of  neceflity, 
and  that  the  produ6tlons  raifed  or  manufac- 
tured by  the  labour  of  ttie  fubje^ls  of  the 
empire,  were  treated  with  more  indulgence 
than  was  ihewn  to  the  pernicious,  or  at  leaft 
the    unpopular    commerce    of    Arabia    and 

*7  Tacit  Axmal.  suii*  3i« 

S3  India. 
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India  **•  There  is  ftill  extant  a  long  but  im- 
perfedi  catalogue  of  eaftern  commodities^  which 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  were  (ub- 
je6t  to  the  payment  of  duties ;  cinnamon,  myrrh, 
pepper,  ginger,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  aromatics, 
a  great  variety  of  precious  ftones,  among  which 
the  diamond  was  the  moft  remarkable  for  its 
price,  and  the  emerald  for  its  beauty?' :  Parthian 
and  Babylonian  leather,  cottons,  iilks,  both  raw 
and  manufadured,  ebony,  ivory,  and  eunuchs '"^^ 
We  may  obferve  that  the  ufe  and  value  of  thofe 
effeminate  flaves  gradually  rofe  with  the  decline 
of  the  empire. 
The  ex-  II.  The  excife,  introduced  by  Auguftus  after 
^*^^  the  civil  wars,  was  extremely  moderate,  but  it 

was  general.  It  feldom  exceeded  one  per  cent. ; 
but  it  comprehended  whatever  was  fold  in  the 
markets  or  by  public  audtion,  from  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  purchafe  of  lands  and  houfes,  to  thofe 
minute  objefts  which  can  only  derive  a  value 
from  their  infinite  multitude,  and  daily  confump- 
tion.  Such  a  tax,  as  it  affects  the  body  of  the 
people,  has  ever  been  the  occafion  of  clamour 
and  difcontent.    An  emperor  well  acquainted 


9'*  See  Pliny  (Hid.  Natur.  Lvi.  c.23.  l.xii.  c.  x8.>  Hb  obferva^ 
tioR)  that  the  Indian  commodities  were  fold  at  Rome  at  a  hundred 
times  their  original  price,  may  give  us  fome  notion  of  the  produce  of 
the  cuftomsf  fince  that  original  price  amounted  to 'more  than  eight 
hundred  thbufand  pounds. 

^  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  cuttia|^ 
diamonds. 

'°°  M.  Bouchaud>  in  his  treatife  de  llmpot  chez  les  Romainsy  has 
tranicribed  this  catalogue  firom  the  Digefty  and  attempts  to  illufirate  it 
by  a  very  prolix  commentary* 

with 
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Vfith  the  wants  and  refources  of  the  flate,  was  c  H  A  p. 
obliged  to  declare  by  a  public  edi6l,  that  the  ,    ^!^ 
lupport  of  the  army  depended  in  a  great  meafure 
on  the  produce  of  the  excife  ^°\ 

IIL  When  Augufttis  refolved  to  eftablifii  a  Tax  on  le. 
permafient  military  force  for  the  defence  of  his  ^|^*"*^ 
government  againft  foreign  and  doineilic  ene*  ances. 
mies,  he  inftituted  a  peculiar  treafury  for  the  pay 
of  the  foldiers,  the  rewards  of  the  veterans,  and 
the  extraordinary  expences  of  war.  The  ample 
revenue  of  the  excife,  though  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  thofe  ufes,  was  found  inadequate. 
To  fupply  the  deficiency,  the  Emperor  fuggefted 
a  new  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  legacies  and 
inheritances.  But  the  nobles  of  Rome  were 
more  tenacious  of  property  than  of  freedom. 
Their  indignant  murmurs  were  received  by  Au- 
guilus  with  his  ufual  temper.  He  candidly  re- 
ferred the  whole  bufinefs  to  the  fenate,  and  ex-> 
horted  them  to  provide  for  the  public  fervice  by 
ibme  other  expedient  of  a  lefs  odious  nature. 
They  were  divided  and  perplexed.  He  infinu- 
ated  to  them,  that  their  obflinacy  would  oblige 
him  to  propq/e  a  general  land-tax  and  capitation. 
They  acquiefced  in  filence  '°^  The  new  impo- 
fition  on  legacies  and  inheritances  was  however 
mitigated  by  fome  reftriftions.  It  did  not  take 
place  unlefs  the  object  was  of  a  certain  value 

'^'  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  78.  Two  years  afterwards^  the  redu^on 
of  the  poor  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  gave  Tiberius  a  pretence  for 
diminiihing  the  excife  to  one  halfy  but  the  relief  was  of  very  fhort 
duration. 

H'l  DionCaffiuS)  L  Iv*  p.  794*  l*lvi.  p.'8a5* 

s  4 .  moft 
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CHAP,  moft  probably  of  fifty  or  an  hundred  pieces  of 
gold'"^}  nor  could  it  be  exaAed  from  the- 
neareft  of  kin  on  the  father's  fide''^^  When  the 
rights  of  nature  and  poverty  were  thus  fecured^ 
it  feemed  reafonable,  that  a  ftranger,  or  a  diftant 
relation^  who  acquired  an  unexpe&ed  accefficHi 
of  fortune,  Ihould  cheerfully  refign  a  twentieth 
part  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftate  '^^ 
inked  to  Such  a  tax,  plentiful  as  it  muft  prove  in  every 
the  laws  wealthy  community,  was  moft  happily  fuited  to 
the  fituation  of  the  Romans,  who  could  firame 
their  arbitrary  wills,  according  to  the  dilutes  <^ 
reaibn  or  caprice,  without  any  reftndnt  from  the 
modem  fetters  of  entaik  and  fettlementsT.  From 
various  caufes  the  partiality  of  pateinal  a£fe3ion 
often  loft  its  influence  over  the  ftem  patriots  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  diflblute  n<d>lesof 
the  empire ;  and  if  the  father  bequeathed  to  his 
fon  the  fourth  part  of  his  eftate,  he  reipoved  all 
ground  of  legal  complaint  ''^.  But  a  rich  child- 
lefs  old  man  was  a  domeftic  tyrant,  and  his  power 
increaled  with  his  years  and  infirmities.  A  fer- 
vile  crowd,  in  which  he  frequently  reckoned 
praetors  and  confuls,  courted  his  fhiiles,  pam« 
pered  his  avarice,  applauded  his  follies,  ferved 
his  paffions,  and  waited  with  impatience  for  his 

^  The  fum  u  only  fixed  by  conjedoit* 

'*^  As  the  Roman  law  fubfifted  for  many  age^  the  Cqgnati,  or 
lelatioBs  on  the  mother's  fide^  were  not  called  to  the  fucceffion.  This 
hadh  inftitution  was  gradually  tmdermixiid  by  humanitys  and  finally 
aboKflied  by  Jnftinian. 

'"*  Pirn.  Panegyric,  c.^7* 

*f  See  Hieneccius  in  tht  Antiqtiit.  Juria  Ronuuiii  Lu« 

deaths 
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death.  The  arts  of  attendance  and  flattery  were  chap. 
formed  into  a  moll  lucrative  fcience ;  thofe  who  ^_^1  a 
p!x>fefled  it  acquired  a  peculiar  appellation ;  and 
the  whole  city,  according  to  the  lively  defcrip- 
ti^m  of  fatire^  was  divided  between  two  parties, 
the  hunters  and  their  game  **'^  Yet,  while  fo 
many  unjuft  and  extravagant  wills  were  every 
day  didlated  by  cunning,  and  fubfcribed  by  folly, 
a  few  were  the  refult  of  rational  efteem  and  vir- 
tuous gratitude.  Cicero,  who  had  fo  often  de- 
fended the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Was  rewarded  with  legacies  to  the  amount 
of  an  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  pounds'**; 
iior  do  the  friends  of  the  younger  Pliny  feem  to 
have  been  lefs  generous  to  that  amiably  orator '""^ 
Whatever  was  the  motive  of  the  tefl:ator,  the 
treafury  claimed,  widiout  diftindtion,  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  his  eftate ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  two 
or  three  generations,  the  whole  property  of  the 
fubje^t  mud  have  gradually  paffed  through  the 
coffers  of  the  ftate. 

In  the  ftrft  and  golden  years  of  the  reign  of  Reguia- 
Nero,  that  prince,  from  a  deiire  of  popularity,  **^  ^^ 
and  perhaps  from  a  blind  impulfe  of  benevolence, 
conceived  a  wilh  of  aboliihing  the  oppreffion  of 
the  cuftoms  and  excifb.    The  wifeft  fenators  ap- 
plauded his  magnanimity ;  but  they  diverted  him 

'**?  H(»rat.4«iL  Sat.  v.    Petron.  €.1x69  &c.    Plin.  LiL  Epift.  20. 

'°'  Cicero  in  Vhifiip.  iU  C.  i^ 
"^  See  hit  epifike.    Everf  fuch  will  give  kim  an  occifioa  of  dif- 
playing  his  reverence  to  the  dead^  and  his  juftice  to  itut  living.    He 
reconciled  both*  ia  his  hehvdour  to  a  fon  idio  had  been  difinhertted 
hj  his  mother  (y.i.)^ 

from 
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CHAP,  from  the  execution  of  a  defign,  which  would 
^*  have^iilblved  the  ftrength  and  refources  of  the 
republic  "^  Had  it  indeed  been  poffible  •  to 
realize  this  dream  of  fancy,  fuch  princes  as  Tra- 
jan  and  the  Antonines  would  furely  have  em- 
braced with  ardour  the  glorious  opportunity  of 
conferring  fo  fignal  an  obligation  on  mankind. . 
Satisfied,  however,  with  alleviating  the  public 
burden,  they  attempted  not  to  remove  it.  The 
mildnefs  and  precifion  of  their  laws  afcertained 
the  rule  and  meafure  of  taxation,  and  protected 
the  fubje^  of  every  rank  againft  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations, antiquated  claims,  and  the  infolent 
vexation  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue"'.  For 
it  is  fomewhat  fingular  that,  in  every  age,  the 
bed  and  wifeft  of  the  Roman  governors  per- 
fevered  in  this  pernicious  method  of  collecting 
the  principal  branches  at  lead  of  the  excife  and 
cuiloms  "*. 

^diA  of  The  fentiments,  and,  indeed,  the  fituation  of 
Caracalla,  were  very  diflPerent  from  thofe  of  the 
Antonines.  Inattentive,  or  rather  averfe  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  he  found  himfelf  under  the 
nece0ity  of  gratifying  the  infatiate  avarice,  which 
he  had  excited  in  the  army.  Of  the  feveral  im- 
poiitions  introducied  by  Auguftus,  the  twentieth 
on  inheritances  and  legacies  was  the  moft  fruit- 
ful, as  well  as  the  moft  comprehenfive.     As  its 

''^  Tacit.  Anaal.  ziii.  50f    Efprit  des  Loixi  L  xii.  c.  19. 

"'  See  Pliny's  Panegyricy  the  Auguftan  Hiftoryy  and  Barman  de 
Ve^gal  paiBm. 

"'  The  tributes  (properly  fo  caUed)  were  not  fanned;  fince  the. 
good  princes  often  remitted  many  miUioos  of  anean. 

influ^ 


Caracalla. 
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influence  was  not  confined  to  Rome  or  Italy^the  chap. 
produce  continually  increafed  with  the  gradual  ,    ^'  ^ 
extenfion  of  the  Roman  City.    The  new  citi- 
zens, though  charged,  on  equal  terms  "%  with 
the  payment  of  new  taxes,  which  had  not  afie6ted 
them  as  fubje6ls,  derived  an  ample  compenfa- 
tion  from  the  rank  they  obtained,  the  privileges 
they  acquired,  and  the  fair  proijpe£):  of  honours 
and  fortune  that  was  thrown  open  to  their  ambi- 
tion.    But  the  favour  which  implied  a  diftinc-  The  free- 
tion  was  loft  in  the  prodigality  of  Caracalla,  and  ^^ll^^ 
the  relu6tant  provincials  were   compelled  to  to  aU  the 
afiume  the  vain  title,  and  the  real  obligations,  ^77or  ie 
of  Roman  citizens;    Nor  was  the  rapacious  fon  purpofe  of 
of  Severus  contented  with  fuch  a  meafure  of  **x*^^°- 
taxation,  as  had  appeared  fufficient  to  his  mo- 
derate predeceflbrs.     Inftead  of  a  twentieth,  he 
exa6ted  a  tenth  of  all  legacies  and  inheritances  ; 
and  during  his  reign  (for  the  ancient  proportion 
was  reftored  after  his  death)  he  cruftied  alike 
every  part  of  the  empire  under  the  weight  of 
his  iron  fceptre  '*^. 

When  all  the  provincials  became  liable  to  the  Tempos- 
peculiar  impofitions  of  Roman  citizens,  they  7  ""^^^^ 
feemed  to  acquire  a  legal  exemption  from  the  tribute. 
tributes  which  they  had  paid  in  their  former 
condition  of  fubje6ts.   Such  were  not  the  maximsl 
of  government  adopted  by  Caracalla  and  his  pre- 
tended fon.    The  old  as  well  as  the  new  taxes 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  levied  in  the  provinces. 

"^  The  iituation  of  the  new  citizens  is  minutely  defcribed  by  Pliny 
(Panegyric^  c.379  389  39.>  Trajan  publilhed  a  law  y^  much  in 
ihcir  £ivour* 

;?^  Dion,  L  bwvii.  p.  1*95, 

It 
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c  H  A  P.  It  was  referved  for  the  virtue  of  Alexander  ta 
,   ^*  ^  relieve  them  in  a  great  meafure  from  this  into* 
lerable  grievance^  by  reducing  the  tributes  to  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  fum  exaffced  at  the  time  of 
his  acceffion  "^    It  is  irapofHble  to  conjefture 
the  motives  that  engaged  him  tofpare  fo  trifling 
a  remnant  of  the  public  evil ;  but  the  noxious 
weed,  which  had  not  been  totally  eradicated, 
again  Iprang  up  with  the  moll  luxuriant  growth, 
and  in  the  fucceeding  age  darkened  the  Roman 
world  with  its  deadly  fliade.    In  the  courfe  of 
this  hiftory,  we  fliall  be  too  often  fummoned  to 
explain  the  land-tax,  the  capitation,  and  the 
heavy  contributions  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  meat, 
which  were  exafiled  from  the  provinces  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  capital. 
Confe*  As  long  as  Rome  and  Italy  were  reljpe^ed  as 

^r^^  the  centre  of  government,  a  national  fpirit  was 
iaifreedom  prcfervcd  by  the  ancient,  and  infenfibly  imbibed 
of  Rome,  j^y  ^.j^^  adopted,  citizens.  The  principsd  com- 
mands of  the  army  were  filled  by  men  who  had 
received  a  liberal  education,  were  well  infl;ru6ted 
in  the  advantages  of  laws  and  letters,  and  who 
had  rifen,  by  equal  fteps,  through  the  regular 
fucceffion  of  civil  and  military  honours  "•.  To 
their  influence  and  example  we  may  partly 
afcribe  the  modeft  obedience  of  the  legions  dur- 
ing the  two  firft  centuries  of  the  Imperial  hiftory, 

"'  He  trlio  pild  ten  aioWf  tlie  ufbal  tribntey  wa<  dui^ged  wkh  no 
more  than  the  third  port  of  an  aureu8»  and  proportionai  pieces  of  gold 
were  coined  by  Alexander's  eider.  Ifift.  Auguil.  p.  ii/«  with  the 
conunentary  of  Sahnafins. 

''^  See  die  lives  of  Agricola^  Vefpafian^  Trajan^  SeveniSy  and  iui 
three  competitors ;  andindeedof  all  theeminctttmcnof  thnletiniss. 

But 
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But  when  the  laft  enclofure  of  the  Roman  CHAP, 
conftitution  was  trampled  down  by  Caracalla, 
the  reparation  of  profefiions  gradually  fucceeded 
to  the  diflindtion  of  ranks.  The  more  poliftied 
citiziens  of  the  internal  provinces  were  aloue  qua- 
lified to  a6i:  as  lawyers  and  magiilrates.  The 
rougher  trade  of  arms  was  abandoned  to  the  pea- 
fants  and  barbarians  of  the  frontiers  who  knew 
no  country  but  their  camp,  no  fcience  but  that 
of  war,  no  civil  laws,  and  fcarcely  thofe  of  mi- 
litary difcipline.  With  bloody  hands,  favage 
manners,  and  defperate  refolutions,  they  fome* 
times  guarded,  but  much  oftener  fubverted,  the 
throne  of  the  emperors. 
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CHAP.   VIL 

The  Elevation  and  Tyranny  of  Maxinmu  • —  Ue- 
belUon  in  Africa  and  Italy y  under  the  Authority 
of  the  Senate.  —  Civil  Wars  and  Seditions. — 
Violent  Deaths  of  Maximin  and  his  Son^  of 
Maximus  and  BalbinuSy  and  of  the  three  Gor- 
dians.  —  UJurpation  and  fecular  Games  of 
Philip. 

CHAP.  ^yP  the  various  forms  of  government,  which 
,  jy";^         have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an  hereditary 
Theappi.  monarchy  feems  to  prefent  th?  faireft  fcope  for 
'^^    ridicule.    Is  it  poffible  to  relate,  without  an  in- 
dignant fmile,  that  on  the  Other's  deceafe,  the 
property  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen, 
defcends  to  his  infant  fon,  as  yet  unknown  to 
mankind  and  to  himfelf ;  and  that  the  braved 
warriors  and  the  wifeft  ftatefmen,  relinquilhing 
their  natural  right  to  empire,  approach  the  royal 
cradle  with  bended  knees  and  proteftations  of 
inviolable  fidelity  ?  Satire  and  declamation  may 
paint  thefe  obvious  topics  in  the  moil  dazzling 
colours,  but  our  more  ferious  thoughts  will  re- 
lpe6l  a  ufeful  prejudice,  that  ellablifties  a  rule  of 
fucceffion,  independent  of  the  paffions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  we  Ihall  cheerfully  acquiefce  in  any 
expedient  which  deprives  the  multitude  of  the 
dangerous,  and  indeed  the  ideal,  power  of  giving 
themfelves  a  mailer. 
andfiOid         !»  the  cool  fliade  of  retirement,  we  may  eafily 
adTsataget  devife  imaginary  forms  of  government,  in  which 
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the fceptre Ihall  t)e  conftantly  beftowed  on  the  chap. 
moft  worthy,  by  the  free  and  incorrupt  fuffrage  ^  Y^*  ^ 
of  the  whole  community/  Experience  overturns  ofhcredi* 
thde  airy  fabrics,  and  teaches  us,  that  in  a  large  ^  ^^ 
fociety,  the  ele6lion  of  a  monarch  can  never 
devolve  to  the  wifeft,  or  to  the  moft  numerous, 
part  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the  only  order 
of  men  fufficiently  united  to  concur  in  the  fame 
fentiments,  and  powerful  enough  to  impofe  them 
on  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens :  but  the  tem- 
per  of  foldiers,  habituated  at  once  to  violence 
;and  to  flavery,  renders  them  very  unfit  guar- 
dians  of  a  legal,  or  even  a  civil  conftitution. 
Juftice,  humanity  or  political  wifdom,  are  qua- 
lities they  are  too  little  acquainted  with  in  thefti^- 
felves,  to  appreciate  them  in  others.  Valour 
will  acquire  their  efteem,  and  liberality  will 
purchafe  their  fuffrage ;  but  the  firft  of  thefe 
merits  is  often  lodged  in  the  moft  favage  breafts ; 
the  latter  can  only  exert  itfelf  at  the  expence  of 
the  public ;  and  both  may  be  turned  againft  the 
poffeffor  of  the  throne,  by  the  ambition  of  a 
daring  rival. 

The  fuperior  prerogative  of  birth,  when  it  has  want  of  i 
obtained  the  fan6tion  of  time  and  popular  opi-  ^"  theRo- 
nion,  is  the  plaineft  and  leaft  invidious  of  all  pirepro-' 
diftin6tions  among  mankind.  The  acknowledged  du<5tiveof 
right  extinguilhes  the  hopes  of  faftion,  and  the  caiaradtiet» 
confcious  fecurity  difarms  the  cruelty  of  the  mo- 
narch.    To  the  firm  eftablifliment  of  this  idea. 
We  owe  the  peaceful  fucceflion,  and  mild  admi- 
niftration,   of  European  monarchies.     To  the 
def€[6t  of  it,  we  muft  attribute  the  frequent  civil 
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CHAP,  wars,  through  which  an  Afiatic  dd|x>t  is  obliged 
^     to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.   Yet 
even  in  the  Eaft,  the  Iphere  of  contention  is 
ufually  limited  to  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
houfe,  and  as  foon  as  the  more  fortunate  compe- 
titor has  removed  his  brethren,  by  the  fword  and 
the  bow-ftring,  he  no  longer  entertains  any  jea- 
louly  of  his  meaner  fubje^s.    But  the  Roman 
empire,  after  the  authority  of  the  fenate  had  funk 
into  contempt,  was  a  vaft  fcene  of  confufion. 
The  royal,  and  even  noble,  families  of  the  pro* 
vinces,  had  long  fince  been  led  in  triumph  before 
the  car  of  the  haughty  republicans.  The  ancient 
families  of  Rome  had  fucceffively  fallen  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  the  Caefars ;   and  whilft  thoie 
princes  were  (hackled  by  the  forms  of  a  common* 
wealth,  and  difappointed  by  the  repeated  failure 
of  their  pofterity  %  it  was  impofiible  that  any 
idea  of  hereditary  fucceflion  ihould  have  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  their  fubjeSfcs.    The  right  to 
the  throne,  which  none  could  claim  from  birth, 
every  one  aflumed  from  merit.     The  daring 
hopes  of  ambition  were  fet  loofe  from  the  falutsury 
reftraints  of  law  and  prejudice ;  and  the  meaneft 
of  mankind  might,  without  folly,  entertain  a 
hope  of  being  raifed  by  valour  and  fortune  to  a 
rank  in  the  army,  in  which  a  fingle  crime  would 
enable  him  to  wreft  the  fceptre  of  the  world  from 
his  feeble  and  unpopular  mailer.  After  the  mur* 

'  There  lud  been  no  examjile  of  three  fucceffiTe  generadoiis  oa 
the  diron^ ;  only  three  infbnces  of  Tons  who  fycceeded  their  fathers. 
The  marriages  of  the  Cie&rs  (notwithftandmg  the  permtffioni  and 
th^  finequ^t  ptv^ti^e  of  divorces)  weit  gepenUly  <K||friii({u|. 
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der  of  Alexander  Severu^,  and  the  elevation  of  c  H  A  P. 
Maximin,  no  emperor  could  think  himfelf  fafe  ,    ^_^ 
upon  the  throne,  and  every  barbarian  peafknt  of 
the  frontier  might  afpire  to  that  auguft,  but  dan- 
gerous  ftation. 

About  thirty-two  year*  before  that  event,  the  B^i  and 
Eiiiperoi*  Severus,  retu.rnitigfrom  an  eaftefrt  ex-  ^^^j^ 
|>edition,  halted  in  Thrace,  to  celebrate,  with 
military  games,  the  birth-day  of  his  younger  fon, 
Geta«   The  country  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold 
their  fovereign,  and  a  youngbarbarian  of  gigantic 
AatVLTby  earneftly  folicited,  in  his  rude  diale6t, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  coiitend  for  the  prize 
of  wreftling.     As  the  pride  of  difcipline  would 
have  been  difgraced  in  the  overthrow  of  a  Romaii  ^ 
foldier  by  a  Thraciaw  pealant,  he  was  matched 
with  the  ftouteft  followers  of  the  catnp,  fixt^efl 
of  "Whotti  he  fiiceeffively  laid  on  th^  ground. 
His  victory  was  rewarded  by  fome  trifling  gifts, 
and  a  permiflion  to  inlift  in  the  troops.     The 
next  day,  the  happy  barbarian  was  diftingiiiflied 
above  a  crowd  of  recruits^  dancing  and  exulting 
after  the  fafhion  of  his  country.     As  foon  as  he 
perceived  that  he  had  attracted  the  Emperor^S 
notice,  he  infl^mtly  i?an  up  to  his  horfe,  and  fol- 
lowed him  on  foot,  without  the  leafl;  appearance? 
of  fatigue,  in  a  long  and  rapid  career.    "  Thra- 
^^  cian,"  faid  Severus  with  afl;oni{hment,  "  art 
*«  thou  difpofed  to  wrefl:le  after  thy  race  ?*'  Moft 
wiffinglyy  Sir,  replied  the  unwearied  youth  ^ 
and,  aliAoft  in  a  breath,  overthrew  feven  of  the^ 
ftrongeft  IbMiers  in  the  swrmy,   A  gold  collar  wa» 
the  prize  of  his  matohlefs  vigouF  attd  2i€feivJ^;f , 
VR)L.  I.  T  and 
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CHAP,  and  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  ferve  iii 
the  horfe-guards  who  always  attended  on  the 
perfon  of  the  fovereign  *. 

Maximin,  for  that  was  his  name,  though  bom 
on  the  territories  of  the  empire,  defcended  from 
a  mixed  race  of  barbarians.  His  father  was  a 
Goth,  and  his  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  Alani. 
He  difplayed,  on  every  occafion,  a  valour  equal 
to  his  flrength;  and  his  native  fiercenels  was 
foon  tempered  or  difguifed  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of  Severus  and 
his  fon,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  centurion,  with 
the  favour  and  efteem  of  both  thofe  princes, 
the  former  of  whom  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  merit.  Gratitude  forbade  Maximin  to  ferve 
under  the  afiaffin  of  Caracalla.  Honour  taught 
him  to  decline  the  effeminate  infults  of  Elaga- 
balus.  On  the  acceflion  of  Alexander  he  re- 
turned to  court,  and  was  placed  by  that  prince 
in  a  (lation  ufeful  to  the  fervice  and  honoura- 
ble to  himfelf.  The  fourth  legion,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  tribune,  foon  became,  under  his 
care,  the  beft  difciplined  of  the  whole  army. 
With  the  general  applaufe  of  the  foldiers,  who 
beftowed  on  their  favourite  hero  the  names 
of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  he  was  fucceffively  pro- 
moted  to   the   firft   military  command  ^ ;  and 


*  Hift.  AugufL  p.  13S. 

^  Hift.  AugufL  p.  140.  Herodiany  I.vi.  p.  223*  Aurellus  Vidor. 
By  comparing  thefe  authors^  it  ihould  feem  that  Maximin  had  the 
particular  command  of  the  Triballian  horfe^  with  the  general  com- 
imfiion  of  difciplining  the  recruits  of  the  whole  army.  His  biogra- 
pher ought  to  have  marked,  vnih  more  care,  his  ezploitsy  and  the 
fucceifiye  ftepa  of  his  military  promotions. 

had 
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had   not   he   ftill   retained   too   much   of  his  c  H  A  P. 
lavage  origin,  the  Emperor  might  perhaps  have  ,    ^^'_f 
given  his  own  lifter  in  marriage  to  the  fon  of 
Maximin  \ 

Inftead  of  fecuring  his  fidelity,  thefe  favours  Confpiracjr 
feryed  only  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  the  Thra-  ^  ^^***" 
cian  peafant,  who  deemed  his  fortune  inade- 
quate to  his  merit,  as  long  as  he  was  conftrained 
to  acknowledge  a  fuperior.  Though  a  ftran-* 
ger  to  real  wifdom,  he  was  not  devoid  of  a 
lelfifli  cunning,  which  fliewed  him  that  the  Em- 
peror had  loft  the  affe6lion  of  the  army,  and 
taught  him  to  improve  their  difcontent  to  his 
own  advantage.  It  is  eafy  for  faction  and  ca- 
lumny to  Ihed  their  poifpn  on  the  adminiftration 
of  the  beft  of  princes,  and  to  accufe  even  their 
virtues,  by  artfully  confounding  them  with  thofe 
vices  to  which  they  bear  the  neareft  aflSnity. 
The  troops  liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  emit 
farieis  of  Maximin.  They  blulhed  at  their  own 
ignominious  patience,  which,  during  thirteen 
years,  had  fupported  the  vexatious  difcipline 
impofed  by  an  efieminate  Syrian,  the  timid  flave 
of  his  mother  and  of  the  fenate.  It  was  time, 
they  cried,  to  caft  away  that  ufelefs  phantom  of 
the  civil  power,  and  to  eledt  for  their  prince 
and  general  a  real  foldier,  educated  in  camps^ 
exercifed  in  war,  who  would  aflert  the  glory, 
and  diftribute  among  his  companions  the  trea- 
fiires  of  the  empire.     A  great  army  was  at  that 

^  See  the  original   letter  of  Alexander  Seyeruti  Hifi.  Auguft. 
p.  X49. 

T  2  time 
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CHAP.  tiAe  affemUed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  under 
^y^  ,  the  command  of  the  Emperor  himfelf,  wfao^ 
idmoft  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
Perfian  war,  had  been  obliged  to  marck  againff 
the  barbarians  of  Germany.    The  important 
care  of  training  and  reviewing  the  new  levies 
was  intnifled  to  Maximtn.    One  day,  as  he 
entered  the  field  of  exercife,  the  troops,  either 
from  a  fudden  impulfe,  or  a  formed  conipiracy, 
fiduted  him  Emperor,  filenced  by  their  loud  ac- 
clamations his  obftinate  refufal,  and  haftened  to 
AD.  %zs-  confummate  their  rebellion  by  the  murder  of 
***^  '^-  Alexander  Severus. 

Murder  of  The  circumftances  of  his  death  are  varioafly 
Seyenw.  related.  The  writers,  who  fuppofed  that  he  died 
in  ignorance  of  the  ingratitude  and  ambition  of 
Maximin,  affirm  that,  after  taking  a  frugal  re- 
paft  in  the  fight  of  the  army,  he  retired  to  fleep, 
and  that,  about  the  feventh  hour  of  the  day,  a 
part  of  his  own  guards  broke  into  the  Imperial 
tent,  and,  with  many  wounds,  ai&ffinat^d  theiit 
virtuous  and  unfufpe6ling  prince  K  If  we  crecfit 
another,  and  indeed  a  more  probable  account, 
Maximin  was  invefted  with  the  purple  by  a  nu- 
merous detachment,  at  the  diftance  of  fever^ 
miles  from  the  head-quarters  j  andhe  trufted  for 
fuccefi  rafther  to  the  fecret  wiftres,  than  to  ihc^ 


'  Hiit.  Auguft.  p.  tsS'  I  Have  fbftened  fdme  of  die  mbAknpt6* 
bablti  circumftances  of  this  wretched  biographer.  From  this  ill- 
worded  narration^  it  fliould  feem  that  the  prince's  buffoon  having 
accidentally  entered  the  tent,  and  awakened  the  flumbering  monarch, 
the  fear  of  poniihment  urgedr  him  to  perAuidfir  tb»  di&ffeded  ibUiers 
to  commit  the  murder. 

public 
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public  declarations  of  the  great  army.  Alex-  chap. 
ander  had  fiifficient  time  to  awaken  a  faint  fenfe  ^^^^ 
of  loyalty  among  bis  troops ;  but  their  relufltant 
profeflions  of  fidelity  quickly  vaniihed  <m  tha 
appearance  of  Maximin,  who  declared  himfelf 
the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  military  order, 
and  was  unanimoufly  acknowledged  Emperor 
of  the  Romans  by  the  applaudiog  legions.  The 
fpn  of  Mamaea,  betrayed  and  def^ted,  withdrew 
into  his  tent,  defirous  at  leaft  to  conceal  his  ap« 
preaching  fate  from  the  infults  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  foon  followed  by  a  tribune  and  fome 
centurions,  the  minifters  of  death ;  but  inflead 
of  receiving  with  manly  refolution  the  inevitable 
liroke,  his  unavailing  cries  and  entreaties  di£> 
graced  the  lail  moments  of  his  life,  and  convert- 
^d  into  contempt  fome  portion  of  the  juft  pity 
which  his  innocence  and  misfortunes  muil  in- 
fpire.  His  mother  Mamaea,  whofe  pride  and 
avarice  he  loudly  accufed  as  the  caufe  of  his 
ruin,  periflied  with  her  fon.  The  mod  faithful 
of  his  friends  were  iacrificed  to  the  firft  fury  of 
the  foldiers.  Others  were  referved  for  the  more 
deliberate  cruelty  of  the  ufurper :  and  thofe  who 
experienced  the  mildeft  treatment,  were  ftrip- 
j>ed  of  their  employments,  and  ignominioufly 
driven  from  the  court  and  army\ 

The  former  tyrants,  Caligula  and  Nero,  Com-  Tyranny 
modus  and  Caracalla,  were  all  diflblute  and  un- 
experienced youths',  educated  in  the  purple, 

*  Herodian,  L  vi.  p.  a»3— 1^7. 

^  Calig^y  the  eldeft  of  the  fpur»  was  only  twinty4ive  yean  ^f 
age  when  he  afcended  the  throne ;  Caracalla  was  twenty-thl^  Cos9- 
modus  nineteen^  and  Nero  no  more  than  feventeen* 

T  3  and 
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CHAP,  and  corrupted  by  the  pride  of  empire,  the  lux^ 
^^^  ury  of  Rome,  and  the  perfidious  voice  of  flattery^ 
The  cruelty  of  Maximin  was  derived  firom  a 
different  fource,  the  fear  of  contempt.  Though 
he  depended  on  the  attachment  of  the  Ibldiers, 
who  loved  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  he  was 
conicious  that  his  mean  and  barbarian  origin^ 
his  lavage  appearance,  and  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  arts  and  inftitutions  of  civil  life%  formed 
a  very  unfavourable  contrail  with  the  amiable 
manners  of  the  unhappy  Alexander.  He  re- 
membered, that  in  his  humbler  fortune  he  had 
often  waited  before  the  door  of  the  haughty  no- 
bles of  Rome,  and  had  been  denied  admittance  by 
the  infolence  of  their  flaves.  He  recolle6);ed  too 
the  friendlhip  of  a  few  who  had  relieved  his 
poverty,  and  aflifted  his  rifing  hopes.  But  thofe 
who  had  ipurned,  and  thofe  who  had  prote6led 
the  Thracian,  were  guilty  of  the  fame  crime, 
the  knowledge  of  his  original  obfcurity.  For 
this  crime  many  were  put  to  death ;  and  by  the 
execution  of  feveral  of  his  benefadlors,  Maximin 
publiflied,  in  charadters  of  blood,  the  indelible 
hiftory  of  his  bafenefs  and  ingratitude^ 

The  dark  and  ianguinary  foul  of  the  tyrant, 
was  open  to  every  fufpicion  againfl  thofe  among 
his  fubjefils  who  were  the  moft  diftinguifhed  by 
their  birth  or  merit.     Whenever  he  was  alarmed 


*  It  appears  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Greek  languages 
which,  ^om  its  univerial  ufe  in  conveiiation  and  letters,  was  an 
eflential  part  of  every  liberal  education. 

9  Kift.  AuguiL  p.  141.  Herodian*  I.  vii.  p.  237.  The  latter  of 
thefe  hiftorians  has  beefi  moft  unjuftly  cenfured  for  (paring  the  vices 
of  Maximin.     . 

with 
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with  the  found  of  treafon,  his  cruelty  was  un-  chap. 
bounded  and  unrelenting.  A  confpiracy  againft  ^  ^^ 
his  life  was  either  difcovered  or  imagined,  and 
MagnuSy  a  confular  fenator,  was  named  as  the 
principal  author  of  it.  Without  a  witnels,  with- 
out a  trial,  and  without  an  opportunity  of  de- 
fence, Magnus,  with  four  thoafand  of  his  fup- 
pofed  accomplices,  were  put  to  deathr  Italy  and 
the  whole  empire  were  infefted  with  innumer- 
able fpies  and  informers*  On  the  flighteft  ac- 
cufation,  the  firft  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who 
had  governed  provinces,  commanded  armies, 
and  been  adorned  with  the  confular  and  trium- 
phal ornaments,  were  chained  on  the  public 
carriages,  and  hurried  away  to  the  Emperor's 
prefence.  Confifcation,  exile,  or  fimple  death, 
were  efteemed  uncommon  inftances  of  his  lenity. 
Some  of  the  unfortunate  fufferers  he  ordered  to 
be  fewed  up  in  the  hides" of  flaugbtered  animals^ 
others  to  be  expofed  to  wild  beads:,  others  again 
to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  During  the 
three  years  of  his  reign,  he  difdained  to  vifit 
either  Rome  or  Italy.  His  camp,  occafionally 
removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  thpfe 
of  the  Danube,  was  the  feat  of  his  ftern  def- 
potifm,  which  trampled  on  every  principle  of 
law  and  juilice,  and  was  fupported  by  the  avow- 
ed power  of  the  fword'°.     No  man  of  noble 

*°  The  wife  of  Maximin,  by  infinuating  wife  counfels  with  fe- 
male gentlenefs)  fometimes  brought  back  the  tyrant  to  the  way  of 
truth  and  humanity.  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  Lxiv.  c.  z.  where 
he  alludes  to  the  fa<fl  which. he  had  more  fully  related  under  the 
reign  of  the  GcHxIians.  We  may  coUedl  from  the  medals*  that 
Paullina  was  the  name  of  this  benevolent  Empreis ;  and  from  the  title 
of  Divoi  that  Ihe  died  before  Maximin.  (Valefiiis  ad  loc.  cit.  Am- 
mian.)  Spanheim  de  U*  et  P.  N.  torn.  ii.  p.  300* 

T  4  birth. 
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CHAP,  tttrthy  degant  accompliihments,  or  knowledge 
^^^,^  of  civil  biHinefi,  was  fuffered  near  his  perfon ; 
and  the  court  of  a  Roman  Emperor  revived  the 
idea  of  tbofe  ancient  chiefs  of  flaves  and  gladi^ 
ators,  whofe  favage  power  had  left  a  deep  ixa^ 
preffion  of  terror  and  deteftation''. 
Oppreffion  As  long  as  the  cruelty  of  M^cimin  was  con^ 
V^  P""  fined  to  the  illuftrious  fenators^  or  even  to  the 
bold  adventurers,  who  in  the  court  or  army  eKa 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the 
body  pf  the  people  viewed  their  fufferings  with 
indifference,  or  perhaps  with  pleafure.  But  the 
tyrant's  avarice,  ftimulated  by  the  infatiate  de» 
fires  of  the  foldiers,  at  length  attacked  the  pub- 
lic property.  Every  city  of  the  empire  was  prf- 
fefled  of  an  independent  revenue,  deftined  to 
purchafe  corn  for  the  multitude,  and  to  fupply 
the  expences  of  the  games  and  entertainments. 
By  a  fingle  a£t  of  authority,  the  whole  mn& 
of  wealth  was  at  once  confifcated  for  the  uie 
of  the  Imperial  treafury.  The  temples  were 
ilripped  of  their  moft  valuable  offerings  of 
gold  and  filver,  and  the  ilatues  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  emperors,  were  melted  down  and 
coined  into  money.  Thefe  impious  orders 
could  not  be  executed  without  tumults  and 
maffacres,  as  in  many  places  the  people  ehofe 
rather  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  altars, 
than  to  behold  in  the  midfl  of  peace  their  cities 
expofed  to  the  rapine  and  cruelty  of  war.  The 
foldiers  themfelves,  among  whom  this  facrile- 

"  Hq  Ym  compared  to  Spartdcus  4b4  Atbwo*     Hi^.  Augoft. 
p.  141. 

giaus 
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^ous  plwder  ws^  diftributed,  received  it  m&  li  jC  H  A  ?• 
bln{h  i  and^  hardened  as  they  were  in  a£ts  of  vio- 


vir. 


lence,  they  dreaded  the  jufl  reproaches  of  their 
friends  and  relations.  Throughout  the  Roman 
wprld  a  general  cry  of  indignation  was  heard, 
imploring  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy  of 
human  kind ;  and  at  length,  by  an  a£t;  of  private 
oppreffion,  a  peaceful  and  unarmed  province  was 
driven  into  rebellion  againfl  him  '^.  Revolt  in 

The  procurator  of  Africa  was  a  fervant  worthy  ^^*' 
of  fuch  a  mailer,  who  confidcred  the  fines  and  ApriL 
confifcations  of  the  rich  as  one  of  the  mod  fruit- 
ful branches  of  the  Imperial  revenue.  An  ini- 
quitous fentence  had  been  pronounced  againfl 
fome  opulent  youths  of  that  country,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  would  have  ilripped  them  of  fair 
the  greater  part  of  their  patrimony.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, a  refolution  that  muft  either  complete 
or  prevent  their  ruin,  was  dictated  by  deQ)air. 
A  refpite  of  three  days,  obtained  with  difficulty 
from  the  rapacious  treafurer,  was  employed  in 
colle6ling  from  their  eftates  a  great  number  of 
flaves  and  peafants,  blindly  devoted  to  the  com- 
jjiands  of  their  lords,  and  armed  with  the  ruftic 
weapons  of  clubs  and  axes.  The  leaders  of  the 
confpiracy,as  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience 
of  the  procurator,  (tabbed  him  with  the  daggeiB 
concealed  under  their  garments,  and,  Jby  the  af- 
fii^ance  of  th^r  tumultuary  train,  feized  on  the 
little  town  of  Thyfdrus '%  and  eredled  the  fland- 

ard 

"  Herodiany  L  vii.  p.  »38.     Zoiim.  L  i.  p.  15. 
'^  In  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzaciumy  one  hundred  and  Mty  miles 
to  the  (buth  of  Carthage.    This  city  was  decorated^  probably  by 

the 
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CHAP,  ard  of  rebellion  againil  the  ibvereign  of  the  Ro- 
^  ^1  r  ™*°  empire^  They  refted  their  hopes  on  the 
hatred  of  mankind  againil  Maximin,  and  they 
judicioufly  refolved  to  oppofe  to  that  detefted 
tyrant,  an  Emperor  whofe  mild  virtues  had  al- 
ready acquired  the  love  and  efteem  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  whofe  authority  over  the  province 
would  give  weight  and  (lability  to  the  enterprize. 
Gordianus,  their  proconful,  and  the  obje6t  of 
their  choice,  refufed,  with  unfeigned  reludtance, 
the  dangerous  honour,  and  begged  with  tears, 
that  they  would  fuffer  him  to  terminate  in  peace 
a  long  and  innocent  life,  without  flaining  his 
feeble  age  with  civil  blood.  Their  menaces 
compelled  him  to  accept  the  Imperial  purple^ 
his  only  refuge  indeed  againil  the  jealous  cruelty 
of  Maximin ;  iince,  according  to  the  reafoning 
of  tyrants,  thofe  who  have  been  eileemed  worthy 
of  the  throne  deferve  death,  and  thofe  who  de- 
liberate have  already  rebelled  *♦. 
daraaer  The  famil)^  of  Gordianus  was  one  of  the  moil 
«idek^  iUuilrious  of  the  Roman  fenate.   On  the  father's 

tum  of  the 

two  Got-  iide,  he  was  defcended  from  the  Gracchi ;  on 
^^'^  his  mother's,  from  the  Emperor  Trajan.  A 
great  eilate  enabled  him  to  fupport  the  dignity 
of  his  birth,  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  he 
difplayed  an  elegant  taile,  and  beneficent  dif' 
pofition.  The  palace  in  Rome,  formerly  inha- 
bited by  the  great  Pompey,  had  been,  during 

.the  Gordiansy  whh  the  title  of  cdony^  and  with  a  fine  amphitheatrey 
which  is  fiill  in  a  veiy  perfeA  ftate.  See  Itinerar.  WelTelingy  p.  59. 
and  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  117. 

J*  Herodian>  1.  vii.  p.  »39.    Hift.  Auguft.  p.  153. 

feveral 
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feveral  generations,  in  the  poffeflion  of  Gor-  chap. 
dian's  family '5.  It  was  diftinguiflied  by  ancient  ,_][J^ 
trophies  of  naval  vi6lories,  and  decorated  with 
the  works  of  modern  painting.  His  villa  on 
the  road  to  Praenefte,  was  celebrated  for  baths 
of  Angular  beauty  and  extent,  for  three  ftately 
rooms  of  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  for  a 
magnificent  portico,  fupported  by  two  hundred 
columns  of  the  four  mod  curious  and  coftly 
forts  of  marble  '^  The  public  fhows  exhibit- 
ed  at  his  expence,  and  in  which  the  people 
were  entertained  with  many  hundreds  of  wild 
beafts  and  gladiators]'%  feem  to  furpafs  the  for- 
tune of  a  fubjedl ;  and  whilft  the  liberality  of 
other  magiftrates  was  confined  to  a  few  folemn 
feftivals  in  Rome,  the  magnificence  of  Gordian 
was  repeated,  when  he  was  aedile,  every  month 
in  the  year,  and  extended^  during  his  conful- 
fliip,  to  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.     He  was 

*5  Hift.  Aug.  p.  15  a.  The  celebrated  houfe  of  Pompey  in  carinis 
was  ufurped  by  Marc  Antony^  and  confequently  became^  after  the 
Triumvir's  death*  a  part  of  the  Imperial- domain.  The  Emperor 
Trajan  allowed  and  even  encouraged  the  rich  fenators  to  purchafe 
thofe  magnificent  and  ufelefs  places  (Plin.  Panegyric,  c.50.):  and  it 
may  feem  probable*  that*  on  diis  occafion*  Pompey's  houfe  came  into 
the  pofleffion  of  Gordian's  great  grandfather. 

^^  The  Claudian*  the  Numidian*  the  Caryfiian*  and  the  Synna- 
dian.  The  colours  of  Roman  marbles  have  been  faintly  defcribed 
and  imperfe^y  diflinguifbed.  It  appears*  however,  that  the  Caryf- 
tian  was  a  fea-green*  and  that  the  marble  of  Synnada  was  white 
mixed  with  oval  fpots  of  purple.  See  Sahnafius  ad  Hift.  Auguft. 
p.  X64. 

'7  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  15 1*  153.  He  Ibmetimes  gave  five  hundred 
pair  of  gladiators*  never  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  once 
gave  for  the  ufe  of  fhe  Circus  one  hundred  Sicilian*  and  as  many 
Cappadocian  hoHes.  The  animals  defigned  for  hunting*  were  chiefly 
bears*  boars*  bulls*  ftags*  elks*  wild  afles*  &c.  Elephants  and  lions 
feem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  Imperial  magnificence. 

twice 
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CHAP,  twice  elevated  to  the  laft  mentioned  dignity, 
^"*      by  Caracalla  and  by  Alexander ;  for  he  pdTefled  . 
the  uncommon  talent  of  acquiring  the  efteem 
of   virtuous    princes^    without    alarming   the 
jealoufy  of  tyrants.     His  long  life  was  inno- 
cently fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  letters  and    the 
peaceful  honours  of  Rome;  and,  till  he  was 
named  proconful  of  Africa  by  the  voice  of  the 
fenate  and  the  approbation  of  Alexander '%  he 
appears  prudently  to  have  declined  the  com- 
mand of  armies  and  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces.    As  long  as  that  Emperor  lived,  Afrioa 
was  happy  under  the  adminiflration  of  his  worthy 
reprefentative ;    after  the  barbarous  Maximin 
had  ufurped  the  throne,  Gordianus  alleviated  the 
miferies  which  he  was  unable  to  prevent.  When 
he  reludlantly  accepted  the  purple,  he  was  above 
fourfcore  years  old  ;  a  laft  and  valuable  remains 
of  the  happy  age  of  the  Antonines,  whofe  virtues 
he  revived  in  his  own  condu6t,  and  celebrated  in 
an  elegant  poem  of  thirty  books.     With  the  ve- 
nerable proconful,  his  fon,  who  had  accon^panied 
him  into  Africa  as  his  lieutenant,  was  likewife 
declared  Emperor.    His  manners  were  lels  pure, 
but  his  chara6ter  was  equally  amiable  with  that 
of  his  father.     Twenty-two  acknowledged  con- 
cubines, und  a  library  of  fixty-two  thoufand  vo-. 
luraes,  attefted  the  variety  of  his  inclinations ; 
and  from  the  produdlions  which  he  left  behind 

''  See  tlie  oiigiiul  ]et;t«r,  in  the  Auguftan  Hiftoiy,  p^  1529  which  9t 
imce  ihews  Alexander's  refpeA  for  the  authority  o£  the  fisnate)  and 
his  efteem  fpr  the  procpj}ful  «gppcaated  hy  that  ai^mhly. 

10  him. 
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him,  it  appears  that  the  former  as  well  as  the  chap. 
latter  were  defigned  for  ufe  rather  than  for  often-  ^^^'^ 
tation  ".  The  Roman  people  acknowledged  in 
the  features  of  the  younger  Gordian  the  refem* 
blance  of  Scipio  Africanus,  recollefiled  with 
pleafure  that  his  mother  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  refted  the  public  hope 
on  thole  latent  virtues  which  had  hitherto,  as 
they  fondly  imagined,  lain  concealed  in  the 
luxurious  indolence  of  a  private  life. 

As  foon  as  the  Gordians  had  appeafed  the  They  foil- 
firft  tumult  of  a  popular  eleftion,  they  removed  ^^^^^ 
their  court  to  Carthage,     They  were  received  of  their  au- 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  Africans,  who  *^^"*y' 
honoured  their  virtues,  and  who,  fince  the  vifit 
of  Hadrian,  had  never  beheld  the  majefty  of 
a  Roman  Emperor*    But  thefe  vain  acclama^^ 
tions  neither  ftrengthened  nor  confirmed  the 
title  of  the  Gordians.    They  were  induced  by 
principle,  as  well  as  intereft,  to  folicit  the  ap- 
probation  of  the   fenate;    and    a   deputation 
of  the  nobleft  provincials   was  lent,  without 
delay,  to  Rome,  to  relate  and  juftify  the  con- 
duct of  their  countrymen,  who,  having  long 
fuflfered  with  patience,  were  at  length  refolved 
to  a^  with  vigour.     The  letters  of  the  new 
princes  were  modeft  and  refpe6tful,  excufing 
the  neceffity  which  had  obliged  them  to  accept 
the  Imperial  title ;  but  fubmitting  their  eleftion 

''  By  ieach  of  hk  coticubmeft;  tile  ymiilger  CRDfdialt  left  tilree  or 
four  diildrai.  Hii  literary  ftodoMonbt  thongb  lefi^  iltiilSei^ati^  yrtxe 
by  no  meaas  cootemptilrfe* 

and 


deaionof 
the  Gor- 
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and  their  fate  to  the  fupreme  judgment  of  the 

fenate***. 

TTjefen^  ^^^  inclinations  of  the  fenate  were  neither 
nt^et  the  doubtful  nor  divided.  The  birth  and  noble  alli- 
ances of  the  Gordians  had  intimately  connected 
them  with  the  moil  illuilrious  houfes  of  Rome. 
Their  fortune  had  created  many  dependants  in 
that  aflembly,  their  merit  had  acquired  many 
friends.  Their  mild  adminiflration  opened  the 
flattering  proipe^b  of  the  reftoration,  not  only  of 
the  civil  but  even  of  the  republican  government. 
The  terror  of  military  violence,  which  had  firft 
obliged  the  fenate  to  forget  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander, and  to  ratify  the  election  of  a  barbarian 
peaiant^%  now  produced  a  contrary  effect,  and 
provoked  them  to  aflert  the  injured  rights  of 
freedom  and  humanity.  The  hatred  of  Maximin 
towards  the  fenate  was  declared  and  implacable ; 
the  tamefl  fubmiffion  had  not  appeafed  his  fury, 
the  moft  cautious  innocence  would  not  remove 
his  fuQ)icions ;  and  even  the  care  of  their  own 
fafety  urged  them  to  fhare  the  fortune  of  an  en- 
terprife,  of  which  (if  unfuccefeful)  they  were 
fure  to  be  the  firft  victims.  Thefe  confiderations, 
and  perhaps  others  of  a  more  private  nature, 
were  debated  in  a  previous  conference  of  the 
confuls  and  the  magiftrates.  As  fbon  as  their 
refolution  was  decided,  they  convoked  in  the 
temple  of  Caftor  the  whole  body  of  the  fenate, 

'^  Herodiany  L  vxL  p.  a43*    HifL  Augull.  p.  144. 
^'  Quod  tamen  patres  dum  periculofum  exiitimaot;  inennes  ar« 
mato  reiiftere  approbavenmt.    Aurelius  Fi&or. 

15  according 
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according  to  an  ancient  form  of  fecrecy  ",  cal-  c  ha  p. 


culated  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  conceal 


their  decrees.     "  Confcript  fathers/'  faid  the 

confiil  Syllanus,  "  the  two  Gordians,  both  of 

*'  confular  dignity,  the  one  your  proconful,  the 

**  other  yourli^utenant,  have  been  declared  Em- 

**  perors  by  the  general  confent  of  Africa.     Let 

**  us  return  thanks,"  he  boldly  continued,  "  to 

"  the  youth  of  Thyfdrus ;  let  us  return  thanks 

"  to  the  faithful  people  of  Carthage,  our  gene- 

"  rous  deliverers  from  an  horrid  monfter — Why 

**  do  you  hear  me  thus  coolly,  thus  timidly? 

*^  Why  do  you  call  thofe  anxious  looks  on  each 

'^  other?  why  hefitate?   Maximin  is  a  public 

*^  enemy !  may  his  enmity  foon  expire  with  him, 

*^  and  may  we  long  enjoy  the  prudence  and 

**  felicity  of  Gordian  the  father,  the  valour  and 

"  conftancy  of  Gordian  the  fon  *^  !'*    The  noble 

ardour  of  the  conful  revived  the  languid  Ipirit 

of  the  fenate*    By  an  unanimous  decree  the  elec-  and  de- 

tion  of  the  Gordians  was  ratified,  Maximin,  his  ^^^^ 

fon,  and  his  adherents  were  pronounced  enemies  a  public 

of  their  country,  and  liberal  rewiards  were  offered  ^^^^r* 

to  whofoever  had  the  courage  and  good  fortune 

to  deftroy  them. 

'During  the  Emperor's  abfence,  a  detachment  Affumes 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  remained  at  Rome,  to  *^^  *^?"^: 

^  '         mand  of 

Rome  and 
^  Even  the  fervants  of  the  houfe;  the  fcribes,  &c.  were  excluded,  Italy; 
sind  their  office  was  filled  by  the  fenators  themfelves.     We  are  obliged 
to  the  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  15  9.  for  preferving  this  curious  example 
of  the  old  difcipUne  of  the  commonwealth. 

^  This  fpirited  fpeech,  tranilated  from  the  Auguflan  hiftorian» 
p.  xs6.  feems  tranfcribed  by  him  from  the  original  regiflers  of  the 
fenate* 

prote6l. 
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CHAP,  protect,  or  rather  to  command  the  capital.  Tfa9 
^  ^^  ,^  praefea  Vitalianus  had  fignalized  his  fidelity  Uf 
Maximin,  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  had 
obeyed,  and  even  prevented,  the  cruel  mandated 
of  the  tyrant.  His  death  alone  could  refcue  the 
authority  of  the  fenate  and  the  lives  of  the 
fenators,  from  a  date  of  danger  and  ftd^ence. 
Before  their  refolves  had  tranlpired,  a  quaeftor 
andfbme  tribunes  were  commiflioned  to  take  his 
devoted  life*  They  executed  the  order  with 
e({ual  boldnefs  and  fuccels;  and,  with  their 
bloody  daggers  in  their  hands,  ran  through  the 
ftreets,  proclaiming  to  the  people  and  the  fol- 
diers,  the  news  of  the  happy  revolution.  The 
enthufiafm  of  liberty  was  feconded  by  the  pro- 
mife  of  a  large  donative,  in  lands  and  money  ^ 
the  flatues  of  Maximin  were  thrown  do^n ;  the 
capital  of  the  empire  acknowledged,  with  traof- 
port^  the  authority  of  the  two  Gordians  and  tJie 
fenate** J  and  the  example  of  Rome  was  foU 
lowed  by  the  reft  of  Italy, 
and  pra-  A  new  fpirit  had  arifen  in  that  alfembly ,  whofe 
^^^jy.  *  long  patience  had  been  infulted  by  wanton  def- 
potifin  and  military  licence.  The  lenate  afiumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and,  with  a  calm  intre- 
pidity, prepared  to  vindicate  by  arms  the  canfe 
of  freedom.  Amcmg  the  confular  fenators  re- 
commended by  their  merit  and  fervices  to  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  was  eafy  to 
fkleGt  twenty,  not  unequal  to  the  command  of 
an  army,  and  the  conduft  of  a  waf .    Ta  thefc 

**  Herodian»  1.  yii.  p.  2(44. 

was 
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ivas  the  defence  of  Italy  intrufted.    Each  was  chap. 

vn 
appointed  to  a6l  in  his  refpe6live  department, 

authorized  to  enrol  and  difcipline  the  Italian 
youth  ;  and  inftru6ted  to  fortify  the  ports  and 
highways,  againft  the  impending  invafion  of 
Maximin.  A  number  of  deputies,  chofen  from 
the  mod  illuftrious  of  the  fenatorian  and  equef- 
trian  orders,  were  difpatched  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  governors  of  the  feveral  provinces,  eameftly 
conjuring  them  to  fly  to  the  afliftance  of  their 
country,  and  to  remind  the  nations  of  their  an- 
cient ties  of  friendlhip  with  the  Roman  fenate 
and  people.  The  general  refpe6t  with  which 
thefe  deputies  were  received,  and  the  zeal  of 
Italy  and  the  provinces  in  favour  of  the  fenate, 
fufficiently  prove  that  the  fubje6ls  of  Maximin 
were  reduced  to  that  uncommon  difl:refs,  in 
which  the  body  of  the  people  has  more  to  fear 
from  oppreflion  than  from  refiftance.  The  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  that  melancholy  truth,  infpires  a 
degree  of  perfevering  fury,  feldom  to  be  found 
in  thofe  civil  wars  which  are  artificially  fupported 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  fa6tious  and  defigning 
leaders  *\ 

.    Fbr  while  the  caufe  of  the  Gordians  was  em-  Defeat  and 
braced  with  fuch  diffufive  ardour,  the  Gordians  thltwo 
themfelves  were  no  more.     The  feeble  court  of  Gordians. 
Carthage  was  alarmed  with  the  rapid  approach  of  ^^  j^^J* 
Capelianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  who,  with  a 
fmall  band  of  veterans,  and  a  fierce  hoil  of  bar- 

'^  Herodian>  Lvii.  p.  2^47.  Lyiii.  p.  977.     Hift.  Auguft  p.  X56 
—  X58. 

VOL,  I.  u  barians. 
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CHAP.  barianB,  attacked  a  faithful,  but  unwarlike  pro- 
^^  vince.   The  younger  Gordian  fallied  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  few  guards,  and  a 
numerous  undifciplined  multitude,  educated  in 
the  peaceful  luxury  of  Carthage.     His  ufeleik 
valour  ferved  only  to  procure  him  an  honourable' 
death  in  the  field  of  battle.     His  aged  father, 
whofe  reign  had  not  exceeded  thirty-fix  days, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  firfl  news  of  thedefeat. 
Carthage,  deilitute  of  defence,  opened  her  gates 
to  the  conqueror,  and  Africa  was  expofed  to  the 
rapacious  cruelty  of  a  (lave,  obliged  to  fatisfy 
his  unrelenting  mailer  with  a  large  account  of 
blood  and  treafure  **. 
Bkaioii  of     The  fate  of  the  Gordians  filled  Rome  with  juft, 
^™"!   but  unexpedled  terror.     The  fenate  convoked  in 
nusbythe  the  temple  of  Concord,  afie6ted  to  traniadl  the 
fenate,      commou  bufiuefs  of  the  'day ;  and  feemed  to  de- 
^'    cline  with  trembling  anxiety,  the  confideration 
of  their  own,  and  the  public  danger.     A  filent 
confi^emation  prevailed  on  the  aflembly,  till  a 
fenator,  of  the  name   and  family   of  Trajan, 
awakened  his  brethren  from  their  fatal  lethargy. 
He  reprefented  to  them,  that  the  choice  of  cau- 
tious dilatory  meafures  had  been  long  fince  out 
of  their  power ;  that  Maximin,  implacable  by 

'^  Herodianf  LviL  p.254>  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  Z50 -r- 160.  We 
jxuiy  obferve,  that  one  month  and  fix  daysy  for  the  reign  of  GordiaOf 
18  a  juft  correction  of  Cafaubon  and  PanviniuS)  inftead  of  the  abford 
reading  of  one  year  and  fix  months.  See  Commentar.  p.  193.  2^ 
fimus  relates^  1.  L  p.  17.  that  the  two  Gordians  perifhed  by  a  tempeft 
in  the  midfi  of  their  navigation.  A  ilrange  ignorance  of  kiftory,  or  a 
ftrange  abufe  of  metaphors ! 

16  nature^ 
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nature,  and  exafperated  by  injuries,  was  advanc- 
ing towards  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  military 
force  of  the  empire;  and  that  their  only  re- 
maining alternative,  was  either  to  meet  him 
bravely  in  the  field,  or  tamely  to  expe6l  the  tor- 
tures  and  ignominious  death  referved  for  unfuc- 
cefsful  rebellion.  "  We  have  loll,"  continued  he, 
**  two  excellent  princes;  but  unlefs  we  defert 
**  ourfelves,  the  hopes  of  the  republic  have  not 
*'  perifhed  with  the  Gordians.  Many  are  the 
*'  fenators,  whofe  virtues  have  deferved,  and 
**  whofe  abilities  would  fuftain,  the  Imperial  dig- 
"  nity.  Let  us  ele6l  two  emperors,  one  of  whom 
**  may  condu6l  the  war  againft  the  public  enemy, 
"  whilft  his  colleague  remains  at  Rome  to  dire6t 
"  the  civil  adminiftration.  I  cheerfully,  expofe 
"  myfelf  to  the  danger  and  envy  of  the  nomina- 
"  tion,  and  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  Maximus 
"  and  Balbinus.  Ratify  my  choice,  confcript 
*'  fathers,  or  appoint,  in  thejr  place,  others  more 
*«  worthy  of  the  empire.*'  The  general  appre- 
henfion  filenced  the  whifpers  of  jealoufy;  the 
merit  of  the  candidates  was  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged; and  the  houfe  refounded  with  the  fincere 
acclamations,  of  "  long  life  and  vi6lory  to  the 
"  Emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  You  are 
"  happy  in  the  judgment  of  the  fenate;  may  the 
"  republic  be  happy  under  your  adminiflra- 
«  tion^M'' 


^l  See  the  Auguflan  Hiftor/y  p.  i66y  from  the  regifters  of  the 
fenate ;  the  date  is  confeiTedly  faifltyy  but  the.  coincidence  of  the 
ApoUinariah  games  enables  us  torcorre^  It 
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The  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  the  new"  Em- 
perors juilified  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  the 
Their  cha-  Romaus.  The  various  nature  of  their  talents 
'*^^*^*  feemed  to  appropriate  to  each  his  peculiar  de- 
partment of  peace  and  war,  without  leaving  room 
for  jealous  emulation .  Balbinus  was  an  admired 
orator,  a  poet  of  diflinguiihed  fame,  and  a  wife 
magiilrate,  who  had  exercifed  with  innocence 
and  applaufe  the  civil  jurifdi6tion  in  almoft  all  the 
interior  provinces  of  the  empire.  His  birth  was 
noble*%  his  fortune  affluent,  his  manners  liberal 
and  affable.  In  him  the  love  of  pleafure  was 
corre6led  by  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  nor  had  the  habits 
of  eafe  deprived  him  of  a  capacity  for  bufineis* 
The  mind  of  Maximus  was  formed  in  a  rougher 
mould.  By  his  valour  and  abilities  he  had  raifed 
himfelf  from  the  meaneft  origin  to  the  firft  em- 
ployments of  the  Hate  and  army.  His  vi6lories 
over  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Germans,  the  auf- 
terity  of  his  life,  and  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his 
juftice,  whilft  he  warf  Prsefedl  of  the  city,  com- 
manded the  efteem  of  a  people,  whofe  afte6lions 
were  engaged  in  favour  of  the  more  amiable 
Balbinus.     The  two  colleagues  had  both  been 

''  He  was  defcended  from  Cornelius  Balbus*  a  noble  Spanlard» 
and  the  adopted  fon  of  Theophanes  the  Greek  hiftoiian.  Balbus 
obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome  by  the  favour  of  Pompey^  and  pre- 
ferved  it  by  the  eloquence  of  CicttX)  (fee  Orat.  pro  Cornel.  Balbo). 
The  friendlhip  of  Caefar  (to  whom  he  rendered  the  moft  important 
fecret  fervices  in  the  ciyil  war)  raifed  him  to  the  confuHhip  and  the 
pontificate,  honours  never  yet  pofTeiTed  by  a  ftranger.  Tli  nephew 
of  this  Balbus  triumphed  over  the  Garamantes.  See  Di^onnaire  de 
Bayle,  au  mot  Balbiu^  where  he  diflinguifhes  the  feveral  peribns  of 
that  name,  and  redlifiesy  with  his  ufual  accuraey»  the  mjftakes  of 
former  writers  concerning  them. 

confuls 
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cohfuls(Balbinus  had  twice  enjoyed  that  honour- 
able office),  both  had  been  named  among  the 
twenty  lieutenants  of  the  fenate ;  and  iince  the 
one  was  fixty  and  the  other  feventy-four  years 
old  *%  they  had  both  attained  the  full  maturity 
of  age  and  experience. 

After  the  fenate  had  conferred  on  Maximus  Tumult  at 
and  Balbinus  an  equal  portion  of  the  confular  5;^™^- 
and  tribunitian  power,  the  title  of  Fathers  of  gerlsor " 
their  country,  and  the  joint  office  of  Supreme  ^^  ^  ^«" 
Pontiff,  they  afcended  to  the  Capitol,  to  return  c«far. 
thanks  to  the  gods,  prote6lors  of  Rome  ^^    The 
folemn  rites  of  facrifice  were  difturbed  by  a  fe- 
dition  of  the  people.     The  licentious  multitude 
neither  loved  the  rigid  Maximus,  nor  did  they 
fufficiently  fear  the  mild  and  humane  Balbinus. 
Their  increafing  numbers  furrounded  the  temple 
of  Jupiter ;  with  obftinate  clamours  they  afferted 
their  inherent  right  of  confenting  to  the  ele6lion 
of  their  foyereign ;  and  demanded,  with  an  ap- 
parent moderation,  that,  befides  the  two  Empe- 
rors chofen  by  the  fenate,  a  third  fliould  be  added 
of  the  family  of  the  Gordians,  as  a  juft  return  of 
gratitude  to  thofe  princes  who  had  facrificed 
their  lives  for  the  republic.     At  the  head  of  the 
city-guards,  and  the  youth  of  the  equeftriaa 


^  ZonaraS)  l.xii.  p.  622.  But  little  dependance  is  to  be  had  on 
the  authority  of  a  modem  Greeks  fo  grofsly  ignorant  of  the  hiibry 
of  the  third  century^  that  he  creates  feveral  imaginary  emperors^  and 
confounds  thofe  who  really  exifted. 

^  Herodian>  l.vii.  p^a56«  fuppofes  that  the  fenate  was  at  firft 
convoked  in  the  Capitd*  and  is  very  eloquent  on  the  occafion.  The 
Augufian  Hifiory,  p.  zz6.  feems  much  more  authentic. 

u  3  order, 
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CHAP,  order,  Maximus  and  Balbinus  attempted  to  cut 
^-^-,_t  their  way  through  the  feditious  multitude.  The 
multitude  armed  with  (licks  and  ftones,  drove 
them  back  into  the  Capitol.  It  is  prudent  to 
yield  when  the  conteft,  whatever  may  be  the 
ifTue  of  it,  muft  be  fatal  to  both  parties.  A  boy, 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  grandfon  of  tlie 
elder,  and  nephew  of  the  younger,  Gordian,  was 
produced  to  the  people,  invefted  with  the  orna- 
ments and  title  of  CaBfar.  The  tumult  was  ap- 
peafed  by  this  eafy  condefcenfion  ;  and  the  two 
Emperors,  as  foon  as  they  had  been  pqaeeably 
9,cknow<edged  in  Rome,  .prepared  to  defend 
Italy  againft  the  common  enemy. 
Maximm  Whilll  in  Rome  and  Africa  revolutions  fuc- 
P™Pf"^^J**  ceeded  each  other  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity, 
fenate  and  the  mind  of  Maximiu  was  agitated  by  the  moil 
their  Em-  furious  paffioTis.  He  is  faid  to  have  received  the 
^"*"'  news  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Gordians,  and  of  the 
decree  of  the  fenate  againft  him,  not  with  the 
temper  of  a  man,  but  the  rage  of  a  wild  beaft ; 
which,  as  it  could  not  difcharge  itfelf  on  the  dif- 
tant  fenate,  threatened  the  life  of  his  fon,  of  his 
friends,  and  of  all  who  ventured  to  approach  his 
perfon.  The  grateful  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Gordians  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
affurance  that  the  fenate,  laying  afide  all  hopes 
of  pardon  or  accommodation,  had  fubftituted  in 
their  room  two  Emperors,  with  whofe  merit  he 
could  not  be  unacquainted.  Revenge  was  the 
only  confolation  left  to  Maximin,  and  revenge 
could  only  be  obtained  by  arms.  The  ftrength 
of  the  legions  had  been  affembled  by  Alexander 

from 
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from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Three  fuccefsful  chap, 
campaigns  againft  the  Germans  and  the  Sarma-  ^^' 
tians,  had  raifed  their  fame,  confirmed  their 
difcipline,  and  even  increafed  their  numbers, 
by  filling  the  ranks  with  the  flower  qf  the  bar- 
barian  youth.  The  life  of  Maximin  had  been 
fpent  in  war,  and  the  candid  feverity  of  hifl:ory 
cannot  refufe  him  the  valour  of  a  foldier,  or 
even  the  abilities  of  an  experienced  general  *'. 
It  might  naturally  be  expe6led,  that  a  prince 
of  fuch  a  chara6ler,  inftead  of  fufFering  the  re- 
bellion to  gain  ftability  by  delay,  ihould  imme^ 
diately  have  marched  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  thofe  of  the  Tyber,  and  that  his 
viSorious  army,  iniligated  by  contempt  for  the 
fenate,  and  eager  to  gather  the  Ipoils  of  Italy, 
fhould  have  burned  with  impatience  to  finifli 
the  eafy  and  lucrative  conquefl:.  Yet  as  far  as 
we  can  trufl:  to  the  obfcure  chronology  of  that 
period  3%  it  appears  that  the  operations  of  fome 

3*  InHerodian,  Lvii.  p.  a49.  and  in  the  Auguftan  Hijftory,  we 
have  three  feveral  orations  of  Maximin  to  his  army,  on  the  rehellion 
of  A£nca  and  Rome ;  M»  de  Tillemont  has  very  juJftly- obfenred,  that 
they  neither  agree  with  each  other^  nor  with  truth.  Hifioire  des 
Empereurs,  tom.  iii.  p.  799. 

^'  The  carelellhefs  of  the  writers  of  that  age  leaves  us  in  a  fingular 
perplexity,  i.  We  know  that  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  killed 
during  the  Capitoline  games.  Herodian^  l.viii.  p.  185.  The  au- 
thority of  Cenforinus  (de  Die  Natali,  c.  x8.)  enables  us  to  fix  thofe 
games  with  certainty  to  the  year  2389  but  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of 
the  month  or  day.  a.  The  ele<Stion  of  Gordian  by  the  fenate,  is 
fixed,  with  equal  certainty,  to  the  a7th  <^  May;  but  we  are  at  a  k>6 
to  difcOver,  whether  it  was  in  the  fame  or  the  preceding  year.  Tille- 
mont and  Moratori,  who  mountain  the  two  oppolite  opinions,  bring 
into  the  field  a  defultory  troop  of  authorities,  conjeiftures,  and  proba- 
bilities. The  one  feems  to  draw  out,  the  other  to  contrail;,  the  feries 
of  events  between  thofe  periods,  jcnore  than  can  be  well  reconcifed  to 
reafim  and  kift^.     Yet  it  is  neceflary  to  chtk>fe  between  them. 

u  4  foreign 
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foreign  war  deferred  the  Italian  expedition  tiH 
the  enfuing  fpring.  From  the  prudent  conduA 
of  Maximin,  we  may  learn  that  the  iavage  fea- 
tures of  his  charaS;er  have  been  exaggerated  by 
the  pencil  of  party,  that  his  paffions,  however 
impetuous,  fubmitted  to  the  force  of  reafon,  and 
that  the  barbarian  poflefled  fbmething  of  the 
generous  fpirit  of  Sylla,who  fubdued  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  before  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  revenge 
his  private  injuries  ". 
Marches  When  the  troops  of  Maximin,  advancing  in 
A^'afs!  ^x^^l^^'^*  order,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian 
Fcfanivy.  Alps,  they  were  terrified  by  the  filence  and 
defolation  that  reigned  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 
The  villages  and  open  towns  had  been  aban- 
idoned  on  their  approach  by  the  inhabitants, 
the  cattle  was  driven  away,  the  provifions  re- 
moved, or  deftroyed,  the  bridges  broke  down, 
nor  was  any  thing  left  which  could  afford 
either  ihelter  or  fubfiftence  to  an  invader. 
Such  had  been  the  wife  orders  of  the  generals 
of  the  fenate ;  whofe  defign  was  to  protraS: 
the  war,  to  ruin  the  army  of  Maximin  by  the 
flow  operation  of  famine,  and  to  confume  his 
itrength  in  the  fieges  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  which  they  had  plentifully  ftored  with 
men  and  provifions  from  the  deferted  coun- 
fiege  of  try.  •  Aquileia  received  and  withfl^ood  the  firil 
Aqujleia.  fliock  of  the  invafiou.  The  fl^reams  that  ifliie 
from  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic  gulf,  fwelled 

«  Vdlieus  Paterculusy  1.  ii.  c.  »4-  The  piefident  dc  Montie- 
fquieu  (in  hit  dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Eucrates)  exprefles  die 
fentiments  of  t)ie  didator,  in  a  fpirited  and  even  a  fuUime  manner. 

15  ^ 
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by  the  melting  of  the  winter  fnows  ^\  oppofed  CHAP, 
an  unexpe£led  obilacle  to  the  arms  of  Maxi- 
min.  At  length,  on  a  Angular  bridge,  con- 
ftru6led  with  art  and  difficulty  of  liarge  hogf- 
heads,  he  tranfported  his  army  to  the  oppolite 
bank,  rooted  up  the  beautiful  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aquileia,  demoliftied  the  fub- 
urbs,  and  employed  the  timber  of  the  buildings 
in  the  engines  and  towers,  with  which  on  every 
fide  he  attacked  the  city.  The  walls,  fallen  to 
decay  during  the  feeurity  of  a  long  peace,  had 
been  haftily  repaired  on  this  fudden  emergency : 
but  the  firmeft  defence  of  Aquileia  confided 
in  the  conftancy  of  the  citizens ;  all  ranks  of 
whom,  inftead  of  being  difmayed,  were  ani- 
mated by  the  extreme  danger,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  the  tyrant's  unrelenting  temper.  Their 
courage  was  fupported  and  dire6ted  by  Crifpinus 
and  Menophilus,  two  of  the  twenty  lieutenantsl 
of  the  fenate,  who  with  a  fmall  body  of  regular 
troops  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  befieged 
place.  The  army  of  Maximin  was  repulfed  on 
repeated  attacks,  his  machines  defl:royed  by 

^  Muratori  (Annali  d'  Jtaliay  torn.  iL  p.  a94«)  thinks  the  melting 
of  the  fnows  fults  better  with  the  months  of  June  or  July  than  with 
that  of  February.  The  opinion  of  a  man  who  pafTed  his  life  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Appenninesy  is  undoubtedly  of  great  weight ;  yet 
I  obferve^  i.  That  the  long  winter  of  which  Muratori  takes  advantage* 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Latin  verfiony  and  not  in  the  Greek  text 
of  Herodian.  2,  That  the  viciflitudes  of  funs  and  rainSf  to  which  the 
foldiers  of  Maximin  were  expofed  (Herodian^  1.  viii.  p«  277.)y  denotes 
the  fpring  rather  than  the  fummer.  We  may  obferve  likewife*  that 
thefe  feveral  ifa:eams>  as  they  melted  into  one>compofed  the  Timavus* 
fo  poetically  (in  every  fenfe  of  the  word)  defcribed  by  Virgil.  They 
are  about  twelve  mUes  to  the  eaft  of  Aquileia*  See  Cluver.  Italia, 
torn,  i.  p.  XS99  &c. 

fliowers 
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ihowers   of  artificial  fire;  and  the   generous 
enthufiafm  of  the  Aquileians  was  'exalted  into 
a  confidence  of  fuccefs,  by  the  opinion,  that 
Belenus,  their  tutelar  deity,  combated  in  perfbn 
in  the  defence  of  his  diilrefled  worlhippers  ". 
Conduaof      The  Emperor  Maximus,  who  had  advanced 
****^"**  as  far  as  Ravenna,  to  fecure  that  important 
place,  and  to  hailen  the  military  preparations, 
beheld  the  event  of  the  war  in  the  more  faith- 
ful  mirror  of  reafon  and  policy.     He  was  too 
fenfible,  that  a  fingle  town   could  not   reiifl 
the  perfevering  efforts  of  a  great  army;    and 
he  dreaded,  left  the  enemy,  tired  with  the  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance  of  Aquileia,  Ihould  on  a  fud- 
den  relinquiih  the  fruitlefs  fiege,  and   march 
dire£Uy  towards  Rome.    The  fate  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  caufe  of  freedom  muft  then  be 
committed  to  the  chance  of  a  battle ;  and  what 
arms  could  he  oppofe  to  the  veteran  legions  of 
the  Rhine  and   Danube?    Some  troops  newly 
levied  among  the  generous  but  enervated  youth 
of  Italy ;  and  ^  body  of  German  auxiliaries,  on 
whofe  firmnefs,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  depend.     In  the  midft  of  thefe  juft 
alarms,  the  ftroke  of  domeftic  conlpiracy  pu- 
nifhed  the  crimes  of  Maximin,  and  delivered 
Rome  and  the  fenate  from  the  calamities  that 
would  fiirely  have  attended  the  vidlory  of  an 
enraged  barbarian. 

^  Herodiany  1.  viii.  p.  273.     The  Celtic  deity  was  fuppoied  to  be 
Apollo,  and  received  under  that  name  the  thanks  of  the  fenate.    A 
I  •  temple  was  likevHlfe  built  to  Venus  the  Bald,  in  honour  of  the  women 

I  of  Aquileia,  who  had  given  up  their  hair  to  make  ropes  for  the  mili- 

tary engines. 

1  .  The 
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The  people  of  Aquileia  had  fcarcely  expe-  chap. 
rienced  any  of  the  common  miferies  of  a  fiege,  ,  Z^  ^ 
their  magazines  were  plentifully  fupplied,  and  Murder  of 
feveral  fountains  within  the  walls  affured  them  ^^^ 

andhision> 

of  an  inexhauftible   refource  of  freih    water,  ad.  ^3 8. 
The  foldiers  of  Maximin  were,  on  the  contrary,  -^P^^* 
expofed   to  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  the 
contagion  of  difeafe,  and  the  horrors  of  famine. 
The  open  country  was  ruined,  the  rivers  filled 
with  the   flain,   and  polluted   with  blood.     A 
fpirit  of  defpair  and  difafFe6lion  began  to  diffufe 
itfelf  among  the  troops ;  and  as  they  were  cut 
off  from  all  intelligence,  they  eafily  believed 
that  the  whoile  empire  had  embraced  the  caufe 
of  the  fenate,  and  that  they  were  left  as  de- 
voted vi6lims,  to  perifti  under  the  impregnable 
walls  of  Aquileia.     The  fierce  temper  of  the 
tyrant    was    exafperated    by   difappointments, 
which  he  imputed  to  the  cowardice  of  his  army ; 
and  his  wanton  and  ill-timed  cruelty,   inftead 
of  fl;riking  terror,  infpired  hatred,  and  a  jull 
defire  of  revenge.    A  party  of  Praetorian  guards, 
who  trembled  for  their  wives  and  children  in 
the  camp  of  Alba,  near  Rome,  executed  the 
fentence  of  the  fenate.     Maximin,  abandoned 
by  his  guards^,  was  flain  in  his  tent,  with  his 
fon   (whom  he   had  affociated  to  the  honours 
of  the  purple),  Anulinus  the  praefeiSl,  and  the 
principal  minifters  of  his  tyranny  ^^.     The  fight 

3^  Herodian,  I.  viii.  p.  a 79.  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  146.  The  dura- 
tioa  of  Maximin's  reign  has  not  been  defined  with  much  accuracy, 
except  by  Eutropius,  who  allows  him  three  years  and  a  few  day* 
(1.  ix.  i.) ;  we  may  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  text,  as  the  Latin 
original  is  checked  by  the  Greek  verfion  of  Pseanius. 

of  ' 
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CHAP,  of  their  heads,  borne  on  the  point  of  Ipears, 
^  ^'  .  convinced  the  citizens  of  Aquileia,  that  the 
fiege  was  at  an  end ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
thrown  open,  a  liberal  market  was  provided 
for  the  hungry  troops  of  Maximin,  and  the 
whole  army  joined  in  folemn  proteftations  of 
fidelity  to  the  fenate  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  to  their  lawful  Emperors  Afaximus  and 
His  por-  Balbinus.  Such  was  the  deferved  fate  of  a  bni- 
*™**  tal  lavage,  deilitute,  as  he  has  generally  been 
reprefented,  of  every  fentiment  that  diilinguifhes 
a  civilized,  or  even  a  human  being.  The  body 
was  fuited  to  the  foul.  The  ftature  of  Max- 
imin  exceeded  the  meafure  of  eight  feet,  and 
circumftances  almoil  incredible  are  related  of 
his  matchlefs  ftrength  and  appetite".  Had 
he  lived  in  a  lefs  enlightened  age,  tradition 
and  poetry  might  well  have  defcribed  him  as 
one  of  thofe  monftrous  giants,  whofe  fuper- 
natural  power  was  conftantly  exerted  for  the 
deflru6tion  of  mankind. 
Joy  of  the  It  is  eaficr  to  conceive  than  to  defcribe  the 
^®"^  univerfal  joy  of  the  Roman  world  on  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant,  the  news  of  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
carried  in  four  days  from  Aquileia  to  Rome. 
The  return  of  Maximus  was  a  triumphal  procef- 

*^  Eight  Roman  feet  and  one  third)  which  are  equal  to  above  eight 
Engliih  feety  as  the  two  meafures  are  to  each  other  in  the  pK)portion 
of  967  to  xooo.  See  Graves's  difcourfe  on  the  Roman  foot.  We  are 
told  that  Maximin  could  drink  in  a  day  an  amphora  (or  about  feven 
gallons)  of  wine,  and  eat  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  'meat.  He  could 
move  a  loaded  waggon>  break  a  horfe's  leg  with  his  fifty  crumble 
ftones  in  his  handy  and  tear  up  finall  trees  by  the  roots*  See  his  life 
in  the  Auguftan  Hiftory, 

fion. 
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fion,  his  colleague  and  young  Gordian  went  out  chap. 
^;o  meet  him,  and  the  three  princes  made  their  ,  ^'  ^ 
entry  into  the  capital,  attended  by  the  ambafla- 
dors  of  almofl  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  fainted 
with  the  Iplendid  offerings  of  gratitude  and 
fupeiitition,  and  received  with  the  unfeigned 
acclamations  of  the  fenate  and  people,  who 
perfuaded  themfelves  that  a  golden  age  would 
fucceed  to  an  age  of  iron  3^  The  condu6l  of 
th^  two  Emperors  correfponded  with  thefe  ex- 
pectations, They  adminiftered  juftice  in  per- 
fon ;  and  the  rigour  of  the  one  was  tempered 
by  the  other's  clemency.  The  oppreffive  taxes 
with  which  Maximin  had  loaded  the  rights  of 
inheritance  and  fucceflion,  were  repealed,  or 
at  lead  moderated.  Difcipline  was  revived, 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  fenate  many  wife 
laws  were  ena6led  by  their  Imperial  minifters, 
who  endeavoured  to  reftore  a  civil  conftitution 
on  the  ruins  of  military  tyranny.  "  What  re- 
*'  ward  may  we  expe6l  for  delivering  Rome 
^'  from  a  monfter?"  was  the  queftion  alked 
by  Maximus,  in  a  moment  of  freedom  and  con- 
fidence.  Balbinus  anfwered  it  without  heiita* 
tion,  "  The  love  of  the  fenate,  of  the  people, 
"  and  of  all  mankind."  "  Alas !"  replied  his 
more  penetrating  colleague,  "  Alas!  I  dread 
*«  the  hatred  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  fatal  effe6ls 
**  of' their  refentment  ^'.'^  His  apprehenfions 
were  but  too  well  juftified  by  the  event. 

^  See  the  congratulatory  letter  of  Claudius  JuUanus  the  conful^  io 
the  two  Emperors,  in  the  Auguftaa  W&ory. 
^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  Z7X. 

Whilft 
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CHAP.  Whilft  Maximus  was  preparing  to  defend  Italy 
^  y^  ^  againil  the  common  foe,  BaIbinus,who  remained 
Sedition  at  Sit  Rome,  had  been  engaged  in  fcenes  of  blood 
Rome.  and  inteftine  difcord.  Diftruft  and  jealoufy 
reigned  in  the  fenate ;  and  even  in  the  temples 
where  they  affembled,everyfenator  carried  either 
open  or  concealed  arms.  In  the  midft  of  their  de- 
liberations, two  veterans  of  the  guards,  adluated 
cither  by  curiofity  or  a  finifter  motive,  auda- 
cioufly  thruft  themfelves  into  the  houfe,  and  ad- 
vanced by  degrees  beyond  the  altar  of  Vi6lory. 
Gallicanus,  a  confular,  and  Maecenas,  a  Praeto- 
rian fenator,  viewed  with  indignation  their  infi>- 
lentintrufion:  drawing  their  daggers,  they  laid 
the  Ipies,  for  fuch  they  deemed  them,  dead  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  then  advancing  to  the 
door  of  the  fenate,  imprudently  exhorted  the 
multitude  to  maffacre  the  Praetorians,  as  the 
fecret  adherents  of  the  tyrant.  Thofe  who  ef- 
caped  the  firft  fury  of  the  tumult  took  refuge 
in  the  camp,  which  they  defended  with  fuperior 
advantage  againft  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the 
people,  allifted  by  the  numerous  bands  of  gla- 
diators,  the  property  of  opulent  nobles.  The 
>  civil  war  lafted  many  days,  with  infinite  lofs  and 
confulion  on  both  fides.  When  the  pipes  were 
broken  that  fupplied  the  camp  with  water,  the 
Praetorians  were  reduced  to  intolerable  diftrefs ; 
but  in  their  turn  they  made  defperate  fallies  into 
the  city,  fet  fire  to  a  great  number  of  houfes, 
and  filled  the  fl:reets  with  the  blood  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  Emperor  Balbinus  attempted,  by 
inefFe6lual  edi6ls  and  precarious  truces,  to  recon- 
cile 
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cile  the  factions  at  Rome.     But  their  atiimofity,  CHAP, 
though  fmothered  for  a  while,  burnt  with  re-  ._^;^ 
doubled  violence.     The  foldiers,  detefting  the 
fenate  and  the  people,  defpifed  the  weaknefs  of  a 
prince,  who  wanted  either  the  fpirit  or  the  power 
to  command  the  obedience  of  his  fubje6ts'»^. 

After  the  tyrant's  death,  his  formidable  army  Difcontent 
had  acknowledged,  from  neceflity  rather  than  ^^^^^^^ 
from  choice,  the  authority  of  Maximus,  who  guardi, 
tranfported  himfelf  without  delay  to  the  camp 
before  Aquileia.    As  foon  as  he  had  received 
their  oath  of  fidelity,  he  addreifed  them  in  terms 
full  of  mildnefs  and  moderation ;  lamented,  ra- 
ther than  arraigned,  the  wild  diforders  of  the 
times,  and  aflured  the  foldiers,  that  of  all  their 
pad  condu6l,  the  fenate  would  remember  only 
their  generous  defertion  of  the  tyrant,  and  their 
voluntary  return  to  their  duty.     Maximus  en- 
forced his  exhoitations  by  a  liberal  donative, 
purified  the  camp  by  a  folemn  facrifice  of  expia- 
tion, and  then  difmifTed  the  legions  to  their  feve- 
ral  provinces,  impreffed,  as  he  hoped,  with  a 
lively  feufe  of  gratitude  and  obedience  ^\    But 
nothing  could  reconcile  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the 
Praetorians.  They  attended  the  Emperors  on  the 
memorable  day  of  their  public  entry  into  Rome ; 
but  amidil  the  general  acclamations,  the  fallen 
deje£led  countenance  of  the  guards  fufficiently 
declared  that  they  confidered  themfelves  as  the 
obje6l,  rather  than  the  partners,  of  the  triumph. 
When  the  whole  body  was  united  in  their  camp, 

^*  HerodiADy  1.  ?iii.  pb  258.    .        <'  Henxliant  L  viii.  p.  2x3. 

thofe 
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CHAP,  thofe  who  had  ferved  under  Maximin,  and  thofe 
,    ^^*_f  who  had  remained  at  Rome,  infenfibly  commu- 
nicated to  each  other  their  complaints  and  appre- 
henfions.  The  Emperors  chofenby  the  army  had 
perilhed  with  ignominy ;  thofe  elected  by  the 
fenate  were  feated  on  the  throne  ♦*.    The  long 
difcord  between  the  civil  and  military  powers  was 
decided  by  a  war,  in  which  the  former  had 
obtained  a  complete  vidtory.    The  foldiers  muft 
now  learn  a  new  dodtrine  of  fubmiflion  to  the 
fenate;  and  whatever  clemency  was  afie3;edby 
that  politic  aflembly,they  dreaded  a  flow  revenge, 
coloured  by  the  name  of  difcipline,  and  juftified 
by  fair  pretences  of  the  public  good.     But  their 
fate  was  Hill  in  their  own  hands ;  and  if  they 
had  courage  to  defpife  the  vain  terrors  of  an 
impotent  republic,  it  was  eafy  to  convince  the 
world,  that  thofe  who  were  mailers  of  the  arms, 
were  mailers  of  the  authority,  of  the  Hate. 
Maiiacreof      When  the  fenate  ele£led  two  princes,  it  is 
|J^i'^^_  probable  that,  befides  the  declared  reafon  of  pro- 
nus.         viding  for  the  various  emergencies  of  peace  and 
war,  they  were  a£luated  by  the  fecret  defire  of 
weakening  by   diviiion  the  defpotifm   of  the 
iupreme  magiftrate.    Their  policy  was  effe6bual, 
but  it  proved  fatal  both  to  their  Emperors  and 
to  themfelves.    The  jealoufy  of  power  was  foon 
exaQ)erated  by  the  difference  of  chara3;er.  Maxi- 
mus  defpifed  Balbinus  as  a  luxurious  noble,  and 
was  in  his  turn  difdained  by  his  colleague  as  an 

**  The  obfervation  had  been  made  imprudently  enough  in  the  ac- 
clamations  of  the  fenate^  and  with  regard  to  the  foldiers  it  carried  the 
appearance  of  a  wanton  infult«     Hift*  Auguft*  p.  z  70. 

obfcure 
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obfcure  foldier.  Their  filent  difcord  was  under-?  c  H  A  P. 
Hood  rathefr  than  feen  *^ ;  but  the  mutual  con-*  ^^'^ 
fcioufnefs  prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any 
vigorous  meafures  of  defence  againft  tfteii' 
common  enemies  of  the  PraBtorian  camp. 
The  whole'  city  was  employed  in  the  Capito- 
line  games,  and  the  Emperors  were  left  aimofl 
alone  in  the  palace.  On  a  fudden  they  were  AJ).  ^sfL 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  delpe-  ^^v^s- 
rate  affaffins.  Ignorant  of  each  other's  fltu- 
ation  or  deffghs,  for  they  already  decupled 
v6ry  dtftant  apartments,  afraid  to  give  or  to 
-receive  affiftance,  they  wafted  the  important 
moments  in  idle  debates  and  fruitlefs  recrimi- 
nations'. The  arrival  of  the  guards  pat  ail 
end  to  the  vain  ftrife.  They  feized  on  thefe 
Empef6rs  of  the  fenate,  for  fuch  they  called 
them  with  malicious  contempt,  ftripped  them 
of  thek  garments,  and  dragged  them  in  info- 
lent  triumph  through  the  ftreets  of  Rom=fe, 
with  a  de%n  of  inflifting  a  flow  arid  cruel  deatli 
on  th^fe  Urtfortunate  Princes.  The  ftar  of  a 
refcue  from  the  faithful  Germans  of  the  Impe*. 
rial  guards,  fliortened  their  tortures  ;  and  their 
bodies,  mangled  with  a  thoufand  wounds, 
were  left  expofed  to  the  infults  or  to  the  pity 
of  the  populace  ^^ 

In  the  Ipace  of  a  few  month's,  G±  princes  The  tferd 
had   been   cut   off  by   the   fworcf.     Gordian-  Gordian 

•^  remains 

fole  Empe- 
*^  Difcor^iae  tacitae,  et  quse  mtelligerentur  potius  quam  vidertntiff.  ^^^ 

Hift.  Augufl*  p.  170.     This  well-chofen  expreflion  is  probably  fti&leix 

from  fome  better  -writer. 

^*  Herodian,  1.  viii.  p.  28  7>  288. 

vox..  I.  X  who 
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CHAP,  who  had  already  received  the  title  of  Caelar^ 
^^^;  .  was  the  only  peiibn  that  occurred  to  the  fol- 
diers   as   proper  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  ^^ 
They  carried  him  to   the   camp,  and  unani- 
moufly  laluted   him   Auguilus  and  Emperor. 
His  name  was  dear  to  the  fenate  and  people ; 
his   tender  age  promifed  a  long  impunity  of 
military  licence ;  and  tlie  fubmiffion  of  Rome 
and  the  provinces  to  the  choice  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards,   faved  the  republic,  at  the  ex« 
pence  indeed  of  its  freedom  and  dignity,  jfrom 
the  horrors  of  a  new  civil  war  in  the  heart  of 
the  capital  ^^ 
Innocence      As  the  third  Gordian  was  only  nineteen  years 
^G^**  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  hiftory  of  his 
life,  were  it  known  to  us  with  greater  accuracy 
than  it  really  is,  would  contain  little  more  than 
the  account  of  his  education,  and  the  condu6l  of 
the  miniilers,  who  by  turns  abufed  or  guided 
the   fimplicity    of  his    unexperienced   youth. 
Immediately   after  his  acceflion,   he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  mother's  eunuchs,  that  perni- 
cious vermin  of  the  Eaft,  who,  fince  the  dayii 

;  ^  Quia  non  alius  erat  in  pr8eienti>  is  the  exprefiion  of  the  Augufian 
Hiftory. 

^  Quintus  Curtius  (!•  <•  c.  9.)  pays  an  elegant  compliment  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  day,  for  havings  by  his  happy  acceffion^  eztia» 
guiihed  fo  many  firebrands^  fheathed  fo  many  fwordsy  and  put  an 
end  to  the  evils  of  a  divided  government.  After  weighing  with  at- 
tention every  word  of  the  pafTage^  I  am  of  opinion^  that  it  fuits  better 
with  the  elevation  of  Gordian,  than  widi  any  other  period  of  the 
Roman  Hiflory«  In  that  cafe^  it  may  ferve  to  decide  the  age  cf 
Quintus  Curtius. .  Thofe  who  place  him  under  the  firft  Ceiars9  ar^gne^ 
from  the  purity  of  his  fiyle,  but  are  embarn^ed  by  tiift  fiknce  ^ 
Quintilian  in  his  accurate  lift  of  RoiQan  hjftori^ns^ 

of 
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of  Elagabalusj  had  infefted  the  Roman  palace,  c  H  A  p. 
By  the  artful  confpiracy  of  thefe  wretches,  an    ^* 
impenetrable  veil  was  drawn  between  an  inno-    . 
cent  Prince  and  his  oppreffed  fubje6ts,    the 
virtuous  dilpofition  of  Gofdian  was  deceived, 
and   the  honours  of  the  empire  fold  without 
his  knowledge,  though  in  a  very  public  man- 
ner, to  the  moft  worthlefs  of  mankind.    We' 
are  ignorant  by  what  fortunate  accident  the 
Emperor  efcaped   from   this   ignominious  fla* 
very,  and  devolved  his  confidence  on  a  minif- 
ter,  whofe  wife  councils  had  no  obje6t  except 
the  glory  of  his  fovereign,   and  the  happinefs 
of  the  people.     It  fliould  feem  that  love  and  A.D.  440. 
learning  introduced  Mifitheus  to  the  favour  Adminif- 

^  ,^  tration  of 

6f  Gordian.  The  young  Prince  married  the  MiCtheiw. 
daughter  of  his  mafter  of  rhetoric,  and  pro- 
moted his  father-in-law  to  the  firft  offices  of 
the  empire.  Two  admirable  letters  that 
paffed  between  them  are  ftill  extant.  The  mi- 
nifter,  with  the  confcious  dignity  of  virtue, 
congratulates  Gordian  that  he  is  delivered  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs  *%  and  ftill  more 
that  he  is  fenfible  of  his  deliverance.  The 
tmperor  acknowledges,  with  an  amiable  con- 
fufion,  the  cirrord  of  his  paft  condu6l ;  and  la- 
ments^, with  Angular  propriety,  the  misfortune 
of  a  monarch,    from  whom  a  venal  tribe  of 


^  ^'  Hift.  Auguft*  p«  161.  ]^rom.  fome  hints  in  the  two  letters^  1 
uould  exped^'  that  the  eunuchs  were  not  expelled  the  palace^  without 
i^e  degree  of  gentle  violence^  and  that  the  young  Gordian  rather 
^^prored  of^  than  confented  to^  thttur  diigrsce. 

X  2  .courtierd 
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c  H  A  K  courtiers  perpetually  labour  to    conceal    tbe 
^1^^  truth*'. 

The  Per-  The  life  of  Mifitheus  had  been  ipent  in  the 
^war.  profeffion  of  letters,^  not  of  arms ;  yet  fuch  was 
'  *  *  the  verfatile  genius  of  that  great  man,  that  when 
lie  was  appointed  Praetorian  praefe^,  he  di£- 
sharged  the  military  duties  of  his  place  witli 
vigour  and  ability*  The  Perfians  had  invaded 
Mefopotamia,  and  threatened  Antioch.  By  the 
perfuafion  of  his  father-in-law,  the  young  Em-^ 
peror  quitted  the  luxury  of  Rome,  opened,  for 
the  laft  time  recorded  in  hiftory,  the  temple  of 
Janus,  and  marched  in  perfon  into  the  Eafl.  On 
his  approach  with  a  great  army,  the  Perfians 
withdrew  their  garrifons  from  the  cities  which 
they  had  already  taken,  and  retired  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Tigris.  Gordian  enjoyed  the  plea- 
lure  of  annou»cing  to  the  fenate  the  firft  fuccels 
of  his  arms,  which  he  afcribed  with  a  becoming 
modefly  and  gratitude  to  the  wifdom.  of  his*  fa- 
ther and  praefedl.  Duripg  the  whole  expedition, 
Mifitheus  watched  over  the  fiifety  and  difcipline 
of  the  army  ;^  whilft  he  prevented  their  dangerous 
murmurs  by  maintaining  a  regular  plenty  in  the 
camp,  and  by  efl:ablilhing  ample  magazines  of 
vinegar,  bacon,  fl:raw,  barley,  and  wheat,  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  frontier  ^.    But  the  profperity 

^^  BuxiC  uxorem  iiliam  MiiitheU  quern  ctuik'  eloquendser  dignumr 
parentela  fua  putavit ;  et  prsefe<Slum  flatim  fecit ;  poft  quod,  noQ 
puerile  jam  et  contemptibile  videbatur  imperium. 

♦«  Hill.  Augulh  1^.162.  Aurelius  Vi<ftbr.  PicjrpEyrius  in  Vit. 
Plotin.  ap.  Fabricium.  Biblioth.  Grsec.  l.iy.  c.36.  The  philolb' 
pher  Plotinus  accompamed'  the  army,  prompted  by  the  love  of  knoW>-- 
kdge,  and  by  the  hope  of  penetrating  as  far  ar  India. 

of 
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ef  Gordian  expired  with  Mifitheus,  who  died  of  c  K  A  p. 
a  flux,  not  withbut  very  ftrong  fufpicions  of  poi-  ^  _  1^ 
fon.  *  Philip,  his  fucceffor  in  the  praefe6lure,  was  aj).  »43' 
an  Arab  by  birth,  and  confequently,  in  the  earlier  ^^^ 
part  of  his  life,  a  robber  by  profeffion.     His  rife 
from  fo  obfcure.  a  ftation  to  the  firft  dignities  of 
the  empire,  feems  to  prove  that  he  was  a  bold 
and  able  leader.     But  his  boldnefs  prompted  hin| 
to  alpire  to  the  throne,  and  his  abilities  were  enji* 
ployed  to  fupplant,  not  to  ferve,  his  indulgent 
mailer.     The  minds  of  the  foldiers  were  irritated 
fey  an  artificial  fcarcity,  created  by  his  contri- 
vance in  the  camp ;  and  the  diftrefs  of  the  army 
was  attributed  to  the  youth  and  incapacity  of  the 
Prince.     It  is  not  in  our  power  to  trace  the  fuc- 
GeflSve  fteps  of  the  fecret  conlpiracy  and  open 
fedition,  which  were  at  length  fatal  to  Gordian. 
A  fepulchral  monument  was  erefted  to  his  me-  Murder  of 
mory  on  the  foot  *"*  where  he  was  killed,  near  the  ^^S^^ 
conflux  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  little  river  March. 
Abora€  ^\    The  fortunate  Philip,  raifed  to  the 
.empire  by  the  votes  of  the  foldiers,  found  a  ready 
obedience  from  the  fenate  and  the  provinces  ^^ 

We  cannot  forbear  tranfcribing  the  ingenious.  Form  of  a 
though  fomewhat  fanciful,  defcription,  which  a  "^v7 


^  About  twenty  imles  from  the  little  town  of  Circefiumy  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  empires. 

^'  The  infcription  (which  contained  a  very  lingular  pun)  was 
erafedby  the  order  of  Liciniu8>  who  churned  fome  degree  of  relation- 
ihip  to  Philip  (Hift.  Auguft.  p.  165.),;  but  \ht  tumulus  or  ipQund  of 
earth  which  formed  the  fepulchre^  fiill  fubfifled  in  the  ti^ne  of  .Julian. 
See  Ammian.  Maicellin.  xxiii.  5. 

''  Atu^lius  Vidlor.  Eutrop.  ix.  7,.  Orofiusy  vii,  so.  Ammia- 
nus  M^cellinusy  xxiii.  5.  Zofimu9»  1. 1,  p.  i^  Philip,  who  w^ 
^  native  of  Bofintf  was  about  forty  year^  of  age. 

X  3  celebratecj 
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CHAP,  celebrated  writer  of  our  own  times  has  traced  of 
^^  the  military  government  of  the  Roman  empire* 
<<  What  in  that  age  was  called  the  Romaq 
<<  empire,  was  only  an  irregular  republic,  not 
^*  unlike  the  Ariftocracy  "  of  Algiers  ^%  where 
<^  the  militia,  poflefled  of  the  fovereignty,  creates 
*^  and  depofes  a  magiftrate,  who  is  ftyled  a 
*^  Dey*  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down 
*^  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  military  govern. 
'^*  ment  is,  in  fome  relpe£ts,  more  republican 
^^  than  monarchical*  Nor  can  it  be  faid  that 
<^  the  foldiers  only  partook  of  the  government 
««  by  their  difobedience  and  rebellions.  The 
<^  ipeeches  made  to  them  by  the  emperors, 
^^  were  they  not  at  length  of  the  lame  nature 
*^  as  thofe  formerly  pronounced  to  the  people 
<*  by  the  confuls  and  the  tribunes?  And  aI-> 
<^  though  the  armies  had  no  regular  place  or 
^^  forms  of  affembly;  though  tb^ir  debates 
*<  were  ihort,  their  action  fudden,  and  their 
<^  refolves  feldom  the  refult  of  cool  refle£tion, 
*<  did  they  not  difpofe,  with  abfolute  iway,  of 
"  the  public  fortune  ?  What  w^s  the  emperor, 
"  except  the  miniiler  of  a  violent  government, 
*^  elected  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  foldiers? 
<*  When  the  army  had  elected  Philip,  who  wa3 
*«  Praetorian  prsefedl  to  the  third  Gordian,  the 

'^  Can  the  epithet  of  Ariftocracy  be  appliedt  with  ^y  propriety^  to 
the  government  of  Algiers  ?  Every  military  government  floats  between, 
the  extremes  of  abfolute  monarchy  and  wil^  deniocracy. 

^4  The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalultes  vfL  SgHTP^  wpi^ 
have  afforded  M.  de  Montefquieu  (fee  Confiderations  fur  la  Gian- 
deur  et  la  Decadence  des  Romaix^i  c  ^60  a  juicer  s^d  more  aobUi. 
parallel. 

^^  latter 
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^*  latter  demanded,  that  he  might  remain  fole  en  At. 

**  emperor ;  he  was  unable  to  obtain  it.     He  ,  ^1^ 

<*  requefted,  that  the  power  might  be  equally 

*^  divided  between  them ;  the  armiy  would  not 

*^  liften  to  his  fpeech.     He  confented  to  be  de- 

*^  graded  to  the  rank  of  Caefar  ;  the  favour  was 

**  refufed  him.     He  defired,  at  leaft,  he  might 

**  be  appointed  Praetorian  praefeft  j  his  prayer 

*^  was  reje6led.     Finally,  he  pleaded  for  his  life, 

*^  The  army,  in  thefe  feveral  judgments,  exer* 

^*  cifed  the  fupreme  magiftracy/*    According  to 

the  hiflorian,  whofe  doubtful  narrative  the  Pre- 

fident  De  Montefquieu  has  adopted,  Philip,  who, 

during  the  whole  tranfafition,  had  preferved  a 

fullen  filence,  was  inclined  to  fpare  the  innocent 

life  of  his  benefactor;  till,  recoUefiling  that  his 

innocence  might  excite  a  dangerous  compaifion 

in  the  Roman  world,  he  commanded,  without 

regard  to  his  fuppliant  cries,  that  he  fhould  be 

feized,  ftript,  and  led  away  to  inilant  death* 

After  a  moment's  paufe^  the  inhuman  fentence 

was  executed  ^^ 

On  his  return  from  the  Eaft  to  Rome,  Philip,  Reign  of 
defirous  of  obliterating  the  memory  of  his  crimes,  ^^P- 
and  of  captivating  the  affe6lions  of  the  people, 
Solemnized  the  fecular  games  with  infinite  pomp 

*'  The  Av^uibn  Hiftory  (p.  163%  164*)  cannot^  in  diis  infiance^ 
be  reconciled  with  itfelf  or  with'  probability.  How  could  Philip;  / 
condemn  his  predeceflbr*  and  yet  confecrate  his  memory  ?  How 
eould  he  order  his  public  execution*  and  yety  in  his  letters  to  the 
ieaatey  exculpate  himfelf  from  the  guilt  of  his  death  ?  Philip,  though 
an  ambitious  ufurper,  was  by  no  means  a  mad  tyrant.  Some  chro- 
nological difficulties  have  likewiie  been  difcoYered  by  the  nice  eyes  of 
Tillemont  and  Muratori^  in  this  fuppofed  aiFociation  of  Philip  to  the 
empire* 

X  4  and 
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CHAP,  and  magnificence.      Since  their  inftitution  or 
A]^-f  revival  by  Auguftus  *%    they  had  been    cele- 
brated by  Claudius,  by  Domitian,  and  by  Se- 
yerusy  and  were  now  renewed  the  fifth  time, 
on  the  accooipliflinient  of  the  full  period   of 
a  thoufand  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
jSecuiar      £very  circumftancc  pf  the  fecular  games  was 
•I^eT*  8    fl^^^^l^y   adapted  to   infpire   the   fuperftitious 
Auriiai.    mind  with  deep  and  folexnn  reyerencct      The 
long  interval  between  them "   exceeded  the 
term  of  human  life ;  and  as  none  of  the  fpec- 
tators  had  already  feen  them,  none  could  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  expectation  of  beholding 
them   a  fecond  time.      The  myllic  facrifices 
were  performed,  during  three  nights,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber ;    and  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins  refounded  with  mufic  and  dances,    and 
was  illuminated  with  innumerable  lamps  and 
torches.     Slaves  and  ilrangers  were  excluded 
from  any  participation  in  thefe  national  cere- 
monies.    A  chorus  of  twenty-feven  youths,^  and 
as  many  virgins,  of  noble  families,  and  whofe 
parents  were  both  alive,  implored  the  propitious 
gods  in  favour  of  the  pref^nt,  and  for  the  hope 

56  i^e  accoHiit  of  the  laft  fuppofed  oelebrationy  thpugh  in  an  ep- 
lightened  period  of  hifiory»  was  fo  very  doubtful  and  obfcure^  that 
the  alternative  feems  not  doubtful.  When  the  popiih  jubileety  the 
copy  of  the  fecular  games,  were  invented  by  Boniface  Vni.  the  crafty 
pope  pretended  that  he  only  revived  an  ancient  inftitution.  See 
M.  le  Chais  Lettres  fur  les  Jubiles. 

*'  Either  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten  years.  Varro  and 
liyy  adopted  the  former  opinion,  but  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Sibyl  cdiifecrated  the  latter  (Cenforinus  de  Die  Natal,  c.  17.).  The 
Empefcnri  Claudius  and  Philip,  however^  did  not  treat  the  orade  with 
feajiKcitrc^ea,:  ' 

of 
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of  the  rifing  generation ;  requefting,  in  religious  CHAP, 
hymns,  that,  according  to  the  faith  of  their  an-  ^  \^ 
cient  oracles,  they  would  ftill  maintain  the  vir- 
tue, the  felicity,  and  the  empire  of  the  Roman 
people**.  The  magnificence  of  Philip's  fhows 
and  entertainments  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  devout  were  employed  in  the  rites 
of  fuperftition,  whilft  the  refledling  few  re- 
volved in  their  anxious  minds  the  pall  hiftory 
and  the  future  fate  of  the  empire. 

>Sii;ice  Romulus,  with  a  fmall  band  of  (hepherds  Decline  of 
and  outlaws  fortified  himfelf  on  the  hills  hear  the  Roman 
the  Tyber,  ten  centuries  had  already  elapfed**,  ^^^* 
During  the  four  firft  ages,  the  Romans,  in  the 
laborious  fchool  of  poverty,  had  acquired  the 
virtues  of  war  and  government :  By  the  vigor- 
ous exertion  of  thofe  virtues,  and  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  fortune,  they  had  obtained,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  three  fucceeding  centuries,  gin  abfolute 
empire  over  many  countries  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa.    The  laft  three  hundred  years  had 
been  confumed  in  apparent  profperity  and  in- 
ternal  decline^     The  nation  of  foldiers,  magif- 
trates,  and  legiflators,  who  compofed  the  thirty- 
five  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  was  diflblved 
into  the  common  mafs  of  mankind^  and  con- 
founded with  the  millions  of  fervile  provincials, 

^  The  ideaof  thefecttlar  games  b  beft  underftood  from  the  poem 
of  Horace^  and  the  defcription  of  Zofimus,  L  iL  p.  i67»  &c. 

^9  The  received  calculation  of  Varro  afligns  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome  an  sra  that  correfponds  ^th  the  754th  year  before  Chrift. 
But  fo  little  is  the  chronology  of  Rotne  to  be  depended  on^  in  the 
more  early  ages^  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  brought  the  lame  event 
^  low  as  the  year  627. 

who 
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CHAP,  who  had  received  the  name,  without  adopting 
y^  ,  the  fpirit  of  Romans.  A  mercenary  army,  le- 
vied among  the  fubje6t8  and  barbarians  of  the 
A'ontier,  was  the  only  order  of  men  who  pre- 
ferved  and  abufed  their  independence.  By  their 
tumultuary  ele6tion,  a  Syrian,  a  Goth,  or  an 
Arab,  was  exalted  to  the  throne  of  Rome,  and 
invefted  with  defpotic  power  over  the  conquefts 
and  over  the  country  of  the  Scipios. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  (till  extend, 
ed  from  the  Weftem  Ocean  to  the  Tigris,  and 
from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
To  the  undifceming  eye  of  the  vulgar,  Philip 
appeared  a  monarch  no  lefs  powerful  than  Ha- 
drian or  Auguftus  had  formerly  been.     The 
form  was  (till  the  fitme,  but  the  animating  health 
and  vigour  were  fled.      The  induftry  of  the 
people  was  difcouraged  and  exhaufted  by  a  long 
feries  of  oppreffion.      The  difcipline  of  the  le^ 
gions,  which  alone,  after  the  extinGtion  of  every 
other  virtue,  had  propped  the  greatn^  of  the 
itate,  was  corrupted  by  the  ambition,  or  re^ 
laxed  by  the  weaknefi,  of  the  emperors*     The 
ftrength  of  the  frontiers,  which    had  always 
eonfifted  in  arms  rather  than  in  fortifications, 
was  infenfibly  undermined ;  and  the  iaireft  pro* 
vinces  w^e  left  expofed  to  the  rapacioufhefe  or 
ambition  of  the  barbarians,  who  foon  difcovered 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire* 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  (he  State  of  Perjia  cfter  the  Refioraiion  of  the 
Monarchy  by  Artaxerxes. 

/y^HENEVER  Tacitus  indulges  himfelf  in  chap. 

thofe  beautiful  epifodes,  in  which  he  re-  ,  ^' 
lates  fome  domeftic  tranfa6i:ion  of  the  Germans  The  bar- 
or  of  the  Parthians,  his  principal  obje6l  is  to  ^'"i*^  ^ 
relieve  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  a  uni-  and  of  the 
form  fcene  of  vice  and  mifery*  From  the  reign  Nordu 
of  Auguftus  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  enemies  of  Rome  were  in  her  bofom ;  the 
tyrants,  and  the  foldiers ;  and  her  proQ)erity  had 
avery  diflant  and  feeble  interell  in  the  revolutions 
that  might  happen  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Euphrates.  But  when  the  military  order  ha4 
levelled,  in  wild  anarchy,  the  power  of  the 
prince,  the  laws  of  the  fenate,  and  even  the  di£* 
cipline  of  the  camp,  the  barbarians  of  the  North 
and  of  the  Eall,  who  had  long  hovered  on  the 
frontier,  boldly  attacked  the  provinces  of  a  de- 
clining monarchy.  Their  vexatious  inroads 
were  changed  into  formidable  irruptions,  andj^ 
after  a  long  viciffitude  of  mutual  calamities,, 
many  tribes  of  the  vidlorious  invaders  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Tp  obtain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  thefe 
great  events,  we  ihall  endeavour  to  form  a  pre-< 
vious  idea  of  the  charafiter,  forces,  ^nd  defigns 
of  thofe  nations  who  avenged  tho  c^ufe  of  Hao^. 
inbal  and  Mithridates* 

xo  In 
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CHAP.      In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  whilft 
,  y™*  ,  the  foreft  that  covered  Europe  afforded  a  re- 
Revdu-     treat  to  a  few  wandering  favages,  the  inhabitants 
^^      of  Afia  were  already  coUedted  into  populous 
cities,   and  reduced  under  extenfive  empires, 
the  feat  of  the  arts,  of  luxury,  and  of  delpotifin. 
The  Aflyrians  reigned  over  the  eaft',  till  the 
fceptre  of  Ninus  and   Semiramis  dropt   from 
the  hands  of  their  enervated  fucceffors.     The 
Medes  and  the  Babylonians  divided  their  ppw.er, 
and  were  themfelves  fwallowed  up  in  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Perfians,  whofe  arms  could  not  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  A4ia.     Fol- 
lowed, as  it  is  faid,  by  two  millions-  of  rnenj 
Xerxes,    the    defcendant   of    Cyrus,   invaded 
Greece.      Thirty  thoufand  foldierSy  under  the 
command  of  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Philip,  who 
was  intrufted  by  the  Greeks  yrith  their  glory 
and  revenge,  were  fuflBcient  to  fubdue  Perfia. 
The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Seleucus  ufurped 
and  loft  the  Macedonian  command  over  the 
Eaft.     About  the  fame  time,  that  by  an  ig- 
nominious  treaty  they  refigned  to  the  Romans 
the  country  on  this  fide  Mount  Taurus,  they 
were  driven  by  the  Parthians,  an  obfcure  horde 
of  Scythian  origin,  from  all  *he  provinces  of 
Upper  Afia.    The  formidable  power  of  the  Par- 

'  An  ancient  cbronologift  quoted  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (L  L 
c.  6.)  obfervesy  that  the  Aflyriansy  the  Medes,  the  PerfianB^  and  the 
Macedonians,  reigned  over  AjQa  one  thonfand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
fprp  years,  from  die  acceffion  of  Ninus  to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by 
die  Romans.  As  the  latter  of  thefe  great  events  happened  289  years 
before  Chiifi,  the  former  may  be  placed  2x84  years  before  the  Cune 
aera«  The  Afironomical  Obfervadonsi  found  at  Babylon  byAlex^fu 
der,  went  fifty  years  higher. 

thians^ 
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thians,  which  Q)read  from  India  to  the  frontiers  c  HA  P. 


of  Syria,  was  in  its  turn  fubverted  by  Ardfhir,     ^™* 


or  Artaxerxes ;  the  founder  of  a  new  dynafty, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Saffanides,  governed 
Perfia  till  the  invafion  of  the  Arabs.  This 
great  revolution,  whofe  fatal,  influence  was 
foon  experienced  by  the  Romans,  happened 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander  Severus,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  years  after  the  Chrit 
ti?in  aera*. 

Artaxerxes  had  ferved  with  great  reputatiori  in  The  Per- 
the^armies  of  Artaban,  the  laft  king  of  the  Par-  chy'reftw^ 
thians,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  driven  into  edbyAr- 
exile  and  rebellion  by  royal  ingratitude,  the  cuf-  ***®"*** 
tomary  reward  for  fuperior  merit.     His  birth 
was  obfcure,  and  the  obfcurity  equally  gave  room 
to  the  afperfions  of  his  enemies,  and  the  flattery 
of  his  adherents.    If  we  credit  the  fcandal  of  the 
former,  Artaxerxes  fprang  from  the  illegitimate 
commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife  with  a  common  fol- 
dier  \    The  latter  reprefent  him  as  defcended 
from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Perfia, 
though  time  and  misfortune  had  gradually  re« 
duced  his  anceftors  to  the  humble  fi;ation  of  pri- 

'  In  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  year  of  die  aera  of  Seleucus. 
See  Agathiasy  1.  ii.  p.  63.  This  great  event  (fuch  is  the  careieflhefs  of 
the  Orientals)  is  placed  by  Eutychius  as  high  as  the  tenth  year  of 
Commodus ;  and  by  Mofes  of  Chorene^  as  low  asf  the  reign  of  Philip.. 
Ammianus  MarcelHnus  has  fo  fervileiy  copied  (xxiii.  6.)  his  ancient 
materials^  which  are  indeed  very  goody  that  he  defcribes  the  family  of 
the  Arfacides  as  itill  feated  on  the  Perfian  throne  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century. 

3  The  tanner's  name  was  Babec ;  the  foldier'si  SafGm :  from  the 
former  Artaxerxes  obtained  the  fumame  of  Babegan^  from  the  latter 
all  his  defcendants  have  been  ftyled  Sajfanides* 

vate 
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CHAP,  vate  citizens  \  As  the  lineal  heir  of  the  mofidf^ 
chy,  he  aflerted  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  chal-< 
lenged  the  noble  talk  of  delirering  the  Perfian^ 
from  the  oppreffion  under  which  they  groaned 
above  five  centuries  fince  the  death  of  Darius^ 
The  Parthians  were  defeated  in  three  great  bat- 
tles. In  the  lail  of  thefe  their  King,  Artaban,  was 
ilain,  and  the  Ipirit  of  the  nation  was  for  ever 
broken  K  The  authority  of  Artaxerxes  was  fb^ 
lemnly  acknowledged  in  a  great  aflembly  held  at 
Balch  in  Khorafan.  Two  younger  branches  of 
the  royal  houfe  of  Arfaces  were  confounded 
among  the  proftrate  fatraps.  A  third,  more 
mindful  of  ancient  grandeur  than  of  prefent 
fieceffity,  attempted  to  retire,  with  a  numerous 
train  of  vafials,  towards  their  kinfman  the  King 
of  Armenia ;  but  this  little  army  of  deferters 
was  intercepte$l,  and  cut  off,  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  conqueror  %  who  boldly  affumed  the  double 
diadem,  and  the  title  of  King  of  Kings,  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predeceffor.  But  thefe 
pompous  titles  inftead  of  gratifying  the  vanity 
of  the  Perfian,  ferved  only  to  admonifb  him  of 
his  duty,  and  to  inflame  in  his  fotil  the  ambition 
of  reiloring,  in  their  full  iplendour,  the  religion 
and  empire  of  Cyrus. 
Refonna^  L  During  the  long  fervitude  of  Per^a  under 
^J^*^  the  Macedonian  and  the  Parthiafn  yoke^  the  iW- 
reiigioxu     tions  of  Europe  and  Afia  bad  mutual^  adopted 

*  D'Hedbelot.    Bibliotheque  Orientals    Ardjhir. 
'  Dion  Gaffiu«9  L  )xxt^    Uerodiaili  L  vi;  p;  40^    Alt6!p8ftAg^ 
Djmftft.  piSoi 
<  SeeMofes  Cboroiwi^  fcik  ^  ts^ft. 

and 
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and  corrupted  each  other's  fupedlitions.  The  CHAP. 
Arfacides,  indeed,  pradtifed  the  worlhip  of  the  ^^™* 
Magi ;  but  they  dilgraced  and  polluted  it  with 
a  various  mixture  of  foreign  idolatry.  The  me* 
mory  of  Zoroafter,  the  ancient  prophet  and  phi* 
lofopher  of  the  Perfians  %  was  ftill  revered  in  the 
Eafl ;  but  the  obfolete  and  myfterious  language 
in  which  the  Zendavefta  was  compofed  %  opened 
a  field  of  difpute  to  feventy  fefts,  who  varioufly 
explained  the  fundamental  do6trines  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  were  all  indifferently  derided  by  a 
crowd  of  infidels,  who  reje6led  the  divine  miffion 
and  miracles  of  the  prophet.  To  fupprefs  the 
idolaters,  reunite  the  fchifmatics,  and  confute  the 
unbelievers,  by  the  infallible  decifion  of  a  gene- 
ral council,  the  pious  Artaxerxes  furnmoned  the 
Magi  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  Thefe 
priefts,  who  had  fo  long  fighed  in  contempt  and 
obfcurity,  obeyed  the  welcome  fummons ;  and 
on  the  appointed  day  appeared,  to  the  number 
of  about  eighty  thoufand.    But  as  the  debates  of 


'  Hyde  and  Prideaux,  working  up  the  Perlian  legends  and  their 
own  conjedlures  into  a  very  agreeable  ftary>  reprefent  Zoroafter  as  a 
contemporary  of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  But  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve> 
that  the  Greek  writers,  who  lived  ahnoft  in  the  age  of  Darius,  agree 
in  placing  the  «ra  of  Zoroafter  many  hundred,  or  even  thoufand  years, 
before  their  own  time.  The  judicious  criticifxn  of  Mr.  Moyb  per-^ 
ceived,  and  maintsuned  againft  his  uncle  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  antiquity 
of  the  Perfian  Prophet.     See  his  work,  vol.  ii. 

*  That  ancient  idiom  was  called  the  Zend.  The  language  of  the 
commentary,  the  Pehlvi,  though  much  more  modem,  has  ceafed 
inany  ages  ago  to  be  a  living  tongue.  This  hi6i  alone  (if  it  is  allowed 
aft  authentic)  fufficiently  warrants  the  antiquity  of  thofe  writings, 
which  M.  d'Anquetil  has  brought  iato  Europe^  and  tranflated  into 
French.  » 


fo 
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c  H  AP«  Co  tumultuous  an  aflembly  could  not  have  been 
^y^*  ,  direSted  by  the  authority  of  reafon,  or  influ- 
enced by  the  art  of  policy,  the  Perfian  lynod 
was  reduced,  by  fucceffive  operations,  to  forty 
thouiand,  to  four  thoufand,  to  four  hundred,  to 
forty,  and  at  lad  to  feven  Magi,  the  moil  re- 
Ipe^ed  for  their  learning  and  piety.  One  of 
thefe,  Erdaviraph,  a  young  but  holy  prelate, 
received  from  the  hands  of  his  brethen  three 
cups  of  foporiferous  wine.  He  drank  them  off, 
and  inftantly  fell  into  a  long  and  profound  ileep. 
As  foon  as  he  waked,  he  related  to  the  king 
and  to  the  believing  multitude,  his  journey 
to  Heaven,  and  his  intimate  conferences  with 
the  Deity.  Every  doubt  was  filenced  by  this 
fupematural  evidence ;  and  the  articles  of  the 
faith  of  Zoroafter  were  fixed  with  equal  autho- 
rity and  precifion '.  A  fhort  delineation  of  that 
celebrated  fyfl^em  will  be  found  ufeful,  not  only 
to  difplay  the  chara6ler  of  the  Perfian  nation, 
but  to  illuftrate  many  of  their  moft  important 
tranfa6tions,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the 
Roman  empire  ". 
Perfian  The  great  and  fundamental  article  of  the 

^^J    fyfl:em,  was  the  celebrated  do6lrine  of  the  two 

two  pnii*       */  ' 

cipiei.        principles;   a  bold  and  injudicious  attempt  of 
Eafl:em  philofophy  to  reconcile  the  exifl;ence  of 

*  Hyde  de  Religione  veterum  Perf.  c.  %u 

'°  I  have  principally  drawn  this  account  from  the  ■  Zendavefbi  of 
M.  d'Anquetily  and  the  Sadder,  fubjoined  to  Dr.  Hyde's  treatife.  It 
mufty  howevert  be  confeiTed)  that  the  ibidied  obfcurity  of  a  propheti 
the  figurative  ilyle  of  the  Eaft)  and  the  deceitful  medium  of  a  French 
or  Latin  verfion,  may  have  betrayed  us  into  error  and  herefy>  in  this 
^ridgment  of  Perfian  theology. 

1 1  moral 
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rnQTUll  *nd  phyfical  evil,  with  the  attributed  of  c  H  A  F. 
a  h^n^Qmt  Creator  aad  Governor  of  the  worl(J.. .  ^^^ 
Tim  0rft  9^4  original  Peing,  in  whoiri,  or  hy 
whi9P9f  thjp  ^Qiverfe  exilic*  is  {[jLenominated  in 
the  writing!  of  Zoroafter,  Time  mtfiout  bounds  / 
bilt  it  wail  be  coofeffed,  that  thi€  iofinite  fub- 
ft^H^e  fk&ms  rather  a  oaetaphyficai  ab^riau5|:ion 
of  th^  i^iiid,  thMi  4^  re^l  pb>e6l  i^niclpwisd  wkh 
felffcanfcioulbefs;,  or  pofiCafled  of  moral  p^rfi^^^ 
tion?.  From  either  the  blind,  or  the  intelligent 
opcr^ion  of  this  iiafi^ite  Ti^e,  which  hear^ 
hM  tao  nmr  an  »Mnky  with  the  ichaosi  of  tJw 
GreeJk*,  the  two  ftconcjary  h^it  a<$tjive  prip^i* 
1^  of  th^  uwvjj^rfe ,  w^re  from  all  ^ti^nky 
pP4>dneQd9  OrmufiJ  and  Ahrinaaii,  e^h  of  thorn 
poffefied  of  the  powe*^  of  creation,  biJt  «3^ 
4i<pofed,  jby  hi*  uiy§mhh  nsjrfMre,  to  ^e^r^ife 
tliisfla  vfkh  difS^rmt  deSgna.  The  pnpcipjLe  ^ 
good  h  eterwaiJy  abfi^hed  in  light  $  tho  prindpte 
-of  €yil  eteraalJy  bijirie4  in  ^fkmk.  The  wiife 
bmeiroi^fice  ot*  Orfi&.u£i  ^rrmd  man  eap$hl$^ 
^  iwfcue,  ai3yd  ahi|]».ddtitly  provide  hi^  ^ 
habitatioffi  with  tb«  fo^^mls  of  happi#e/6«  Bf 
iiis  vigtlaot  pr^dfu^e^  the  mptiofi  of  the  pk- 
neA^^  the  ordisr  of  th(^  i^fons^  a^d  the  t^m^ 
pernte  miK^ure  0f  th^  rel^^menl^,  are  pr#fer^ed. 
But  the  malice  of  Ahriman  has  long  fince  pierced 
Orrm^B  egg  <  or^  k  otb^  wmA%  ha»  violated 
the  harmony  of  his  wotjcs.  Sifice  tihi^t  fot#l 
krii^^tioA^  t^  Illicit  ^^wt^  4^tick^  <9f  £Q£)id 
and  evil  are  intimately  intermingled  and  #^ 
tated  |;o^etherj  the  rankeft  poifone  ^^«g  up 
amidft  the  moll  falutary  plants  j  deluges,  earth- 
<vx>l;  I.  y  quakes^ 
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CHAP,  quakes,  and  conflagrations,  atteft  the  conflid 
. J^^'  ,  of  Nature,  and  the  little  world  of  man  is  per- 
petually fhaken  by  vice  and  misfortune.  While 
the  reft  of  human  kind  are  led  away  captives  in 
the  chains  of  their  infernal  enemy,  the  faithful 
Perfian  alone  referves  his  religious  adoration 
for  his  friend  and  prote6tor  Ormufd,  and  fighte 
under  his  banner  of  light,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  he  fhall,  in  the  laft  day,  fhare  the  glory  of 
his  triumph.  At  that  decifive  period,  the  en- 
lightened wifdom  of  goodnefs  will  render  the 
power  of  Ormufd  fuperior  to  the  furious  malice 
of  his  rival.  Ahriman  and  his  followers,  dif- 
armed  and  fubdued,  will  fink  into  their  native 
darknefs ;  and  virtue  will  maintain  the  eternal 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  univerfe  ". 
Religious  The  theology  of  Zoroafter  was  darkly  compre- 
worihip.  hended  by  foreigners,  and  even  by  the  far  greater 
number  of  his  difciples ;  but  the  mofl^  carelels 
obfervers'were  ftruck  with  the  philofophic  fim- 
plicity  of  the  Perfian  worfliip.  "  That  people,*' 
fays  Herodotus",  *'  rejedts  the  ufe  of  temples, 
^^  of  altars,  and  of  flatues,  and  fmiles  at  the  folly 
"  of  thofe  nations,  who  imagine  that  the  gods 
*«  are  fprung  from,  or  bear  any  affinity  with,  the 
"  human  nature.    The  tops  of  the  highefl;  nioun- 

"  The  modem  Perfees  (and  in  fome  degree  the  Sadder)  exalt 

Ormufd  into  the  firft  and  omnipotent  caule»  while  they   degrade 

Ahriman  into  an  inferior  but  rebellious  fpirit.      Their  deOre  of  pleaf- 

ing  the  Ma^iometans  may  have  contributed  to  refine  their  theological 

.fyftem. 

"  Herodotusy  ].  i.  c.  X3X.  But  Dr.  Frideauz>  thinks,  with  rei- 
fon,  that  the  ufe  of  temples  w<a  afterwards  pennitted  in  the  Magian 
religion. 

"  taias 
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♦*  tains  are  the  places  chofen  for  facrifices,  chap,' 
**  Hymns  and  prayers  are  the  principal  worlhip ;  ^  V^'  ^ 
**  the  Supreme  God  who  fills  the  wide  circle  of 
**  Heaven,  is  the  objefl:  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
."  drefled.**  Yet,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  a  polytheift,  he  accufes  them  of  adoring 
Earth,  Water,  Fire,  the  Winds,  and  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  But  the  Perfiahs  of  every  age  have 
denied  the  charge,  and  explained  the  equivocal 
conduft,  which  might  appear  to  give  a  colour  to 
it.  The  elements,  and  more  particularly  Fire, 
Light,  and  the  Sun,  whom  they  called  Mithra, 
were  the  obje6ls  of  their  religious  reverence^ 
becaufe  they  confidered  them  as  the  pureft  fym- 
bols,  the  nobleft  produ6tions,  and  the  moil  power- 
ful agents  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Nature '^ 

Every  mode  of  religion,  to  make  a  deep  and  Ceremo- 
Jafting  impreffion  on  the  human  mind,  muft  ex-  ^^^  . 
ercife  our  obedience,  by  enjoining  pra6tices  of  cept«. 
devotion,  for  which  we  can  aflSgn  no  reafon  j  and 
muft  acquire  our  efteem,.  by  inculcating  moral 
duties  analogous  to  the  didtates  of  our  own  hearts. 
The  religion  of  Zoroafter  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  the  former,  and  poffeffed  a  fufficient 
portion  of  the  latter.     At  the  age  of  puberty, 
the  faithful  Perfian  was  invefted  with  a  myfteri- 
ous  girdle,  the  badge  of  the  divine  protection ; 
and  from  that  moment  all  the  adlions  of  his  life,  ^ 

even  the  moft  indifferent,  or  the  moft  neceffary, 

'^  Hyde  de  Relig.  Perf.  c.  8.  Notwithftanding  all  their  diftinc- 
tions  and  protefbttionsy  which  feem  lincere  enough^  their  tyrants,  the 
Mahometans,  have  conilantly  ftigmatifed  them  as  idolatrous  worihip- 
pers  o£  the  Fire. 

y  2  were    ^ 
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W6«e  fimdtiied  1^  their  peculiar  prajwrs,  ^Ctt* 
IstioM,  or  gentiiexions  9  the  oiniffi<m  of  which, 
mMler  any  circtMniUnces,  wat  a  grievouB  fm^  not 
wferioT  ifi'  gmlt  to  the  violation  of  the  mond 
^iKies.  The  moral  duties,  however,  of  j»ftice, 
mercy,  liberality,  &c«  were  in  dieir  turn  required 
^tbe  difeiple  oif  Zoroafter,  who  wiflied  to  eficafie 
the  perfecution  of  Ahriman,  and  to  live  with  Or, 
Bmfd  in  a  blifiiul  eternity,  wbeK  the  degsfBe  of 
felietty  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  virtue  and  piety '^ 
Encourage-  But  there  are  fbme  remarkaUe  inftanxses  ia 
"^'  f     which  Zoroafter  la¥&  afide  the  prophet,  aflunes 

agriculture.  *^  e 

the  legiAator,  and  diK^vers  a  liberal  eeocera 
for  private  and  pirfJic  happinefi,  IkAA^ta  tp  be 
found  among  the  groveling  or  vifionary  fcbemes 
of  Aiperftition.  Faftisg  and  celibacy,  the  com^ 
mem  means  of  purchafing  the  divine  favsear, 
he  condemns  with  abhoiTence,ae  a  criminal  re# 
jeftien  of  the  belt  g^s  of  Providence.  Hie 
iatnt,  in  the  Magian  religion,  i»  obliged  to  he* 
get  children,  to  plant  ufibfiil  tree»,  to  d^rof 
noxious  animus,  to  convey  water  to  the  dfy 
kttdis  of  Perfia,  and  to  work  o^  hie  faivatieii 
by  pnrfuing  aQ  the  labours  of  agriculture.  We 
may  quote  from  the  Zendavefta  a  wife  and  be* 
nevolent  mexkn,  which  cGwpenfates  for  mxf 
an  abfttrdky.    ^  He  who  lows  the  grouod  with 

M  See  the  Sadder^  th^  fmalleft  part  of  which  confifts  of  morid 
pEecfpo.  Tht^esamonk$  enioiaed  a«e  ip&ute  ajoil  trifljistg^  FifUen 
IpenuflexioxhSy  fnayen^  .&£.  were  requwed  vrhenever  the  devout  Perfi»i 
cut  his  ^oails  or  m^  water ;  or  49  JO&fsa  uid  put  on  Ite  Tifipai 
girdle.     Saddei^  Art*  X4«  50. 60^ 

^  •*  cara^ 
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^  tme  and  diligeiftce  acquires  a  greater  dock  c  Jii  a  p. 
**  of  religious  merit  than  he  could  ^n  by  the  ^™' 
**  repeftition  often  thoiifand  prayers  ^K^  In  the 
^ring  of  every  year  a  feftiyal  was  celebrated^  det 
lined  to  reprefent  the  primitive  equality,  aiiid 
tbeprefent  ccHinexion,  of  mankind*  Theftately 
kings  of  Perfia,  exchanging  their  vain  pomp  for 
more  genuine  greatnefs,  freely  mingled  with  the 
humbleft  but  moil  ufefuJi  of  their  fubje^b*  On 
that  day  the  huffoandmen  were  admitted,  with- 
oat  diflindfcion,  to  the  table  of  the  king  and  his 
fiitrap».  The  monarch  accepted  their  petitiona, 
nquired  into  their  grievances,  and  converfe^ 
idth  them  on  the  moft  equal  terms*  ^^  From 
•<  your  labours,  was  he  su^cuftomed  to  fay  (and 
^'  to  fay  with  truth,  if  not  with  fincerity),  from 
*•  your  labours,  we  receive  our  fubfiftence ;  you 
^  derive  your  tranquillity  from  our  vigilance  ^ 
•*  fince,  therefore,  we  are  mutually  neceflary  to 
f^  each  other,  let  us  live  together  like  brothers 
**  in  concord  and  love  *•/*  Such  a  feftival  muft 
indeed  have  degenerated,  in  a  wealthy  and  def* 
potic  empire,  into  a  theatrical  reprefentation5 
but  it  was  at  lead  a  comedy  well  worthy  of  a 
royal  audience,  and  which  might  fometimes  im^ 
print  a  fidutary  le^bn  on  the  mind  of  a  young 
prince. 

Had  Zoroafter,  in  all  bis  inftitutioni^,  invari-  Power  of 
ably  fupported  this  exalted  character,  hi$  name  ^^  ^^ 

Jf  Hy4e  de  Rdigioiie  Perftn^ni  o.  $i. 

X  3  would 
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CHAP,  would  deferve  a  place  with  thofe  of  Nutna  and 
J^     Confucius,*  and  his  fyfteni  would  be  juftly  enti- 
tled to  all  the  applaufe,  which  it  has  pleafed  ibme 
of  our  Divines,  and  even  fome  of  our  philoib- 
phers,  to  beftow  on  it.     But  in  that  motley  com- 
pofition,  di6tated  by  reafon  and  paffion,  by  en- 
thufiafm  and  by  felfifli  motives,  fome  ufeful  and 
fublime  truths  were  dilgraced  by  a  mixture  of 
the  moll  abje£l  and  dangerous  fuperftition.   The 
Magi,  or  facerdotal  order,  were  extremely  nu- 
merous, fince,  as  we  have  already  feen,  fourfcore 
thouiand  of  them  were  convened  in  a  general 
council.     Their  forces  were  multiplied  by  difci- 
pline.    A  regular  hierarchy  was  diffufed  through 
all  the  provinces  of  Perfia ;  and  the  Archima- 
gus,  who  refided  at  Balch,  was  refpefiled  as  the 
vifible  head  of  the  church,  and  the  lawful  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Zoroafter  ■^    The  property  of  the  Magi 
was  very  confiderable.    Befid^s  the  lefs  invidious 
pofleflion  of  a  large  tra6l  of  the  moil  fertile  lands 
of  Media '%  they  levied  a  general  tax  on  the 
fortunes   and   the   induftry  of  the   Perfians'^ 
**  Though  your  good  works,''  fays  the  interefted 
prophet,  '^  exceed  in  number  the  leaves  of  the 

''  Hyde  de  Religione  Pcriarum,  c.  a8.  Both  Hyde  and  Prideaux 
affeiSt  to  apply  to  the  Magian  the  terms  confecrated  to  the  ChrifHan 
hierarchy. 

"^  Ammian.  MarceOin.  xxiii.  6.  He  informs  us  (as  far  as  we  may 
credit  him)  of  two  curious  particulars ;  i.  that  the  Magi  derived  fome 
of  their  moft  fecret  do^Strines  from  the  Indian  Brachmuis ;  and, 
a.  that  they  were  a  tribe,  or  family,  as  well  as  order. 

*9  The  divine  inftitution  of  tythes  exhibits  a  Angular  inftance  of 
conformity  between  the  law  of  Zoroafter  and  that  of  Mo&s.  Thofe 
who  cannot  otherwife  account  for  it,  may  fuppofe,  if  they  pleaft,  that 
the  Magi  of  the  latter  times  inftrted  fo  ufeful  an  interpolation  into  the 
"writings  of  their  prophet. 

"  trees^ 
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*^  trees,  the  drops  of  rain,  the  ftars  in  the  hea-  chap. 
**  ven,  or  the  fands  on  the  fea-lhore^  they  will 
"  all  be  unprofitable  to  you,  unlefs  they  are 
•*  accepted  by  the  dejlour^  or  prieft.  To  obtain. 
"  the  acceptation  of  this  guide  to  falvation,  you 
"  muft  faithfully  pay  him  tythes  of  all  you  pof^ 
"  fefs,  of  your  goodSj  of  your  lands,  and  of  your 
"  money.  If  the  deftour  be  fatisfied,  your  foul 
"  will  efcape  hell  tortures ;  you  will  fecure  praife 
"  in  this  world,  and  happinefs  in  the  next.  For 
"  the  deftours  are  the  teachers  of  reh'gion  ;  they 
"  know  all  things,  and  they  deliver  all  men  *°.** 
Thefe  convenient  maxims  of  reverence  and 
implicit  faith  were  doubtlefs  imprinted  with  care 
on  the  tender  minds  of  youth  ;  fince  the  Magi 
were  the  mailers  of  education  in  P^rfia,  and  to 
their  hands  the  children  even  of  the  royal  family 
were  intruded  ^'.  The  Perfian  priefts,  who  were 
of  a  fpeculative  genius,  preferved  and  invefti- 
gated  the  fecrets  of  Oriental  philofophy ;  and 
acquired,  either  by  fuperior  knowledge  or  fu- 
perior  art,  the  reputation  of  being  well  verfed  in 
fome  occult  fciences,  which  have  derived  their 
appellation  from  the  Magi".  Thofe  of  more 
aftive  difpofitions  mixed  with  the  world  in  courts 
and  cities ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  the  adminiftra*. 
tion  of  Artaxerxes  was  in  a  great  meafure  dire6l- 
ed  by  the  counfels  of  the  facerdotal  order,  whofe 
dignity,  either  from  policy  or  devotion,  that 
prince  reftored  to  its  ancient  lplendour*3, 

^  Sadder,  Art.  a.  "  Plato  in  Alcibiad. 

"  Pliny  (Hifl.Natur.  L  xxx.  c.  i.)  obferves,  that  magic  held  man- 
kind by  the  triple  cI^lui  of  religion,  of  phyfic,  and  of  aftronomy. 
"^  Agathias,  L  iv.  p.  X34« 

Y4  The 
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CHAP.  The  firfl  counfel  of  the  Magi  w«  a^te^ble  to 
,_^^JJ][^^  the  tmfocidblfl  genius  of  their  faith**,  to  the 
Spirit  of  profilice  of  ancient  kings;"^,  and  even  to  the  ex- 
i^rfecu-  ^linple  of  theif  legiflator,  who  had  fallen  a  viftim' 
to  a  religious  war,  excited  by  his  own  intolerant 
3eal  ^\  By  an  edidk  of  Artaxerxes,  the  exercif0 
of  every  worfliip,  eT^eept  that  of  Zoroafler^  wad 
ieverely  prohibited.  The  temples  of  the  Par* 
jthians,  and  the  ftatues  of  their  deified  monarchs^ 
,were  thrown  down  with  ignominy  *'.  The  Avord 
of  Ariftotle  (fuch  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Orientials  to  the  polytheifm  and  philofophy  of 
the  Greeks)  was  eafily  broken  **  j  the  fiamesi  of 
perfecution  foon  reached  the  more  ftubtyorn  Jews^ 
and  Chriftians*'  j  nor  did  they  fpare  the  hereticf 
of  their  own  nation  and  religion.  The  ffiajefty 
of  Ormufd^  who  was  jealous  of  a  rivals  was 
feconded  by  the  deijpotifm  of  Artaxeraes^  whO'' 
could  not  fuifer  a  rebel;  and  the  ictdfinaticf 
within  his  vaft  empire  wefe  ibon  reduced  to  the 
inconsiderable  number  of  eighty  thoufaiad^f 

**  Mr.  Hnia^i  in  the  Natural  WRaey  of  lUpgio%  ft||Ssleloiifly  1^ 
nmrksy  that  the  moll  refined  afid  philofophJc  kfi»  are  cobAaqtly  the 
moft  intolerant. 

'^  Cicero  de  Legibus,  i\,  xo.  Xefxesi  by  the  adtke  of  fhtf  iAAfff 
dkftroyed  the  templet  ti  Greece. 

''  Hyde  de  Relig.  P^rjfar.  c.  a^,  if.  Dll^rhelot  Kbfliotheqile 
Orientale  Zerdujhu     Life  of  2oroailer  in  tom.  ii.  of  the  Zendav^. 

"  Compare  Mofes  ^i  Chorene,  1.  fi.  it.  74.  with  Artlrtiiffli.  ^UttttAm 
lisw  Jixiii.  6.     Mtrdaftef  I  fiiali  make  ulb  of  fliefo  poflk^. 

^^  Rabbi  Abraham^  id  the  Tarikh  Schi^kavd^  p.  xo8^  109. 

^  Eafnage  Hiftoire  des  Juifs^  1.  viii.  c.  3.  Sozomen^  I.  iL  c  f  • 
Manes/ who  foffered  aft  ignominious  death,  may  b*  4Mn)«4  tMagiaui 
aswell  J»  a  Cferiftiato  heretic.  * 

^  %d£  di  Rflig^ooe  Ferfitf.  e.  ii« 
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l^is^iritofperfeciwiooi'efle^l&diihonoijf dnth«  chap. 
religion  of  Zoroftfter;  but  aft  it  was  not  pfoduAiye  ^J^,^ 
of  My  civil  commotion,  it  ferved  to  ftrefngtheii 
the  new  monarchy,  by  uniting  all  the  various  ifl- 
habitants  of  Perfia  in  the  band3  of  religious  zeal. 

II.  Artaxerxes,  by  his  valour  and  condu£l,  Eftabiiih^ 
had  wreded  the  fceptre  of  the  Eaft  from  the  an-  ^"^^ 
cient  royal  family  of  Parthia.  Thereftill  remained  thority  in 
the  more  difficult  talk  of  eftablilhing,  throughout  ^^ 
the  vaft  extent  of  Perfiaj  a  uniform  arid  vigorous 
adminiflratiori.     The  \^eak  indulgence  of  th# 
Arfacides  had  refigned  to  their  fons  and  brother* 
the  principal  provinces,  and  the  greateft  office* 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  nature  of  hereditary  pofi 
ftfffions.    The  vitcuvce^  or  eighteen  moft  powerful 
Straps,  were  permitted  to  aifume  tfie   regal 
title  i  and  the  vain  pride  of  the  monarch  wat 
dehghted  with  a  nominal  dominion  over  ia 
ttany  vaflal  kings.     Even  tribes  of  barbarians  iu 
their  mountains,  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Upper 
Afia^',  within  their   walls,   fcarcely    acknow- 
ledged, or  feldom  obeyed,  any  fuperioT}  aiidthl^ 
Parthian  empire  exhibited^  under  other  names,  a 
lively  image  of  the  feudal  iyftem  ^^  which  haS 
^ee  prevailed  in  Europe.     But  the  adiive  ti^ 

^'  Thefe  /[Colonies  were  extremely  numerous.  Seleii^lis  l^icator 
Ibundjed  thirty-nine  cities,  all  named  from  himfelf,  or  fome  of  hb 
relations  (fee  Appian  in  Syriac.  p.  124.).  The  aera  of  SeleucUs  (ffill 
m  ufe  among  the  eaftem  Chriflians)  appears  as  late  as  the  year  5oSf 
•f  Chrili  196,  on  the  medals  of  the  Greek  cities  within  t|ie  ParthiaJl 
empire.  See  Moyle's  works,  vol,  i.  p,  a 7^,  ^c.  and  M.  Frerct,  Menl. 
de  I' Academies  tom.  xix. 

^'  The  nxpdeni  Perfitftis  di^guitfh  tksit  |>effod  $i  ttW  dfftafty  •£ 

tor. 
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CHAP,  tor,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  difciplined 
,  ^*^  army,  vifited  in  peribn  every  province  of  Perfia. 
The  defeat  of  the  boldefl  rebels,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  (Irongeft  fortifications  ^\  diffufed  the 
terror  of  his  arms,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
peaceful  reception  of  4hs  authority.  An  obftinate 
refiftance  was  fatal  to  the  chiefs ;  but  their  fol- 
lowers were  treated  with  lenity  ^\  A  cheerful 
fubmiflion  was  rewarded  with  honours  and  riches; 
but  the  prudent  Artaxerxes,  fuffering  no  perfon 
except  himfelf  to  aflume  the  title  of  king,  abo- 
li(hed  every  intermediate  power  between  the 
Extent  and  throue  and  the  people.  His  kingdom,  nearly 
©f  ^^fcu°  cq^^l  ^^  extent  to  modern  Perfia,  was,  on  every 
fide,  bounded  by  the  fea,  or  by  great  rivers ;  by 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  the  Oxus, 
and  the  Indus,  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Perfia  ".    That  country  was  computed 

to 

"  Eutychius  (torn.!,  p.  367.  371.  375.)  relates  the  fiege  of  the 
liLuid  of  Mefene  in  the  Tigris^  vnth  fome  circumftances  not  unlike  the 
fkarj  of  Nifus  and  Sylla. 

^  Agathiasy  ii.  164.  The  princes  of  Segeftan  defended  their  inde- 
pendence during  many  years.  As  romances  generally  tranlix)rt  to  an 
ancient  period  the  events  of  their  own  time,  it  is  not  impofiible  that 
the  fabulous  exploits  of  Rulian  Prince  of  Segeftan  nuy  have  been 
grafted  on  this  real  hiftory. 

^'  We  can  fcarcely  attribute  to  the  Perfian  monarchy  the  fea-coaft 
of  Gedrofia  or  Macran*  which  extends  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
Cape  JaSkr  (the  promontory  Capella)  to  Cape  Goadel.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander^  and  probably  many  ages  afterwards^  it  was  thinly 
inhabited  by  a  lavage  people  of  Idithyophagi^  or  Fiihermen»  who 
knew  no  arts>  who  acknowledged  no  mafter^  and  who  were  divided 
by  inhofpitable  deferts  from  the  reft  of  the  world.  (See  Arrian  de 
Reb.  In<Ucis.)  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  little  town  of  Taiz  (fup- 
pofed  by  M.  d'Anville  to  be  the  Te(a  of  Ptcdemy )  was  peopled  and 
enriched  by  the  refort  of  the  Arabian  merchants*     (See  Geographie 

16  Nubiens^ 
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to  contain,  in  the  lad  century,  five  hundred  and  chap. 
fifty-four  cities,  fixty  thoufand  villages,  and  about  ^^Ij 
forty  millions  of  fouls  ^\  If  we  compare  the 
adminiftration  of  the  houfe  of  Saffan  with  that  of 
the  houfe  of  Sefi,  the  political  influence  of  the 
Magian  with  that  of  the  Mahometan  religion, 
we  Ihall  probably  infer,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Artaxerxes  contained  at  leaft  as  great  a  number 
of  cities,  villages,  and  inhabitants.^  But  it  muft 
likewife  be  confeffed,  that  in  every  age  the  want 
of  harbours  on  the  fea-coail,  and  the  fcarcity  of 
frefti  water  in  the  inland  provinces,  have  been 
very  unfavourable  to  the  commerce  and  agri- 
culture  of  the  Perfians ;  Who,  in  the  calculation 
of  their  numbers,  feem  to  have  indulged  one  of 
the  meaneft,  though  mod  common,  articles  of 
national  vanity. 

As  foon  as  the  ambitious  mind  of.  Artaxerxes  Recapitu- 
had  triumphed  over  the  refiftance  of  his  valTals,  ^^^^  °1 

tilC  WIT  DC* 

he  be^an  to  threaten  the  neighbouring  ftates,  tweenthe 
who,  during  the  long  flumber  of  his  predeceffors,  P**^"* 
had  infulted  Perfia  with  impunity.    He  obtained  empire., 
fome  eafy  victories  over  the  wild  Scythians  and 
the  effeminate  Indians ;  but  the  Romans  were  an 
enemy,  who,  by  their  pafl  injuries  and  prefent 
power,  deferved  the  utmofl  efforts  of  his  arms. 
A  forty  years  tranquillity,  the  fruit  of  valour  and 

Nubiensj  p.  58.  and  d'Anville  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn.  ii.  p.  483.) 
In  the  lafl  age,  the  whole  country  was  divided  between  three  princes, 
one  Mahometan  and  two  Idolaters,  who  maintained  their  independ- 
ence againft  the  fucceflbrs  of  Shaw  Abbas.  (Voyages  de  Tavemi€r, 
part  i.  L  v.  p.  635.) 

'^  Chardin^  torn.  iii.  c  x,  2,  3. 

modera. 
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enAP.  modemtioti) had fiicceeded  the vi£kones of  Tr». 
^^^*^  Jan.  During  the  period  that  elapfed  from  ibe 
accefflon  of  Marcus  to  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
the  Roman  and  the  Pkirthian  empires  were  twice 
engaged  in  war ;  and  although  the  whole  ftrength 
of  the  Ariacides  contended  with  a  part  onlj  of 
the  forces  of  Rome,  the  event  was  moft  com- 
monly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Macrinus,  in- 
deed,  prompted  by  his  precarious  fituation,  ami 
pufiUanimous  temper,  purchafed  a  peace  at  ib^ 
expence  of  near  two  millions  of  our  money  ^' ; 
but  the  generals  of  Marcus,  the  Emperor  Se* 
verus,  and  his  fon^  erected  many  trophies  in 
Armenia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Aflyria.  Among 
their  exploits,  the  imperfeA  relation  of  which 
would  have  unfeafonably  mternipted  the  more 
important  feries  of  domeftic  revolutions,  we  fhall 
only  mention  the  repeated  calamities  of  the  two 
great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctefiphon. 
CMet  «f  Seleucia,  on  the  weftem  bank  of  the  Tigris 
^^y^^  about  forty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  ancient 
j&Nk  Babylon,  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
quefts  in  Upper  Afia  '^  Many  ages  after  the 
fall  of  their  empire,  Seleucia  retained  the  genuine 
charafters  of  a  Grecian  colony,  arts,  military 
virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  The  inde- 
pendent republic  was  governed  by  a  fenate  of 
three  hundred  nobles  ^  the  people  confiftedof 


^  1X00$  LxxTiiL  p»  1335. 

'^  For  xht  precife  fituatioB  of  BiOyflaBy  Scfeueia,  Ctefipbon,  Mo^ 
dain>  and  Bagdad,  cities  often  confounded  with  each  other ;  km  aa 
excellent  Geographical  TraA  of  M.  d'Anyille,  in  Mem.  de  TAca- 
demiei  torn,  xxx* 
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fix  bumlred  ikovdknd  citizewi ;  tb^  w^ls  w«r«  c  B  A  f^ 
ftrpng,  9nd  a9  iQHg  «.»  copcord  prevailed  anipxig  ^^^ 
th^  feveral  orders  pf  the  ftate,  they  viewed  wiA 
contempt  the  ppwer  oi  the  P;»rtbian ;  hut  the 
2Qadne&  of  faSJon  w3P  fometimeB  provoked  to 
implore  the  dwg^tQW  9id  of  the  commi^n  end* 
TOjr,  who  WA3  pofted  idmoft  at  thft  gatesof  tJ» 
colony  ^^  The  Parthian  mo»arcl«5,  like  the  Mo« 
gul  ibv^ereiLgns  of  Hiodoftan,  delighted  in  the 
pailor^Vfe  of  tbejr  Scythian  aiiUiteftors;  aodtbe 
24»perJA2  caiDf^  wa9  fv^ffi^mtly  pitched  in  th# 
plain  of  Ctefiphm,  on  the  e«fl^n  b^k  of  th# 
Tigris,  at  tl^e  diAance  of  msiy  thre<e  mih»  &om 
Seleucia^*  The  innumerafcle  attendwt^  oj» 
Jnu&ry  ami  deijpptifin  reibrted  to  the  ^onrt^  and 
ibe  little  village  of  Cte%bon  inj[enfibly  fwdled 
into  a  gwat  city*'.  Under  the  reign  of  Marow, 
the  Roman  generals  penetrated  as  far  a$  Cte£U 
pbon  and  Seleucia.  They  were  received  as  Aop,  iff^ 
friwd$  by  the  Greek  colpwy ;  they  atit^ked  aa 
ei:ieinie9  the  fe^  ^  the  Faxtbian  ki^gs ;  yet 
^ath  cities  esqperien^^  the  iavie  treatments 
Xhf  f«ck  and  cooftigratian  of  i^euoiay  with  the 
nftfiaore  of  three  Jb^H^ed  fho4^^ 

»  Tmat^  6smh  A  4U   ffliu  ISft.  Kat.  vl  4$. 

^  Th9(t  moft  ^urie|i6  trajvjeUer  Berni^^  who  iojtow^d  the  camp  of 
Atireng:&ebe  from  Detdi  to  Caihmiry  defaibes  vnih  great  accuracy 
the  immenfe  monng  city.  The  guard  of  cavahy  confifted  of  359OOQ 
imh  tiMijt  ftf  in6«5try  if  ?t<^9pcu  ft  \i»i  .<x>mpuil#4  that^h^  camp 
cwi^aiiM^  15^000  ^orie«,  ^i4fi«t  rM^  elephsM^;  5'CVO^  i€|un«;h^ 
^{%Q09  P3(C!99  and  li^lwam  a^eaoop  «|id  4ciQ»9Po  perliiiRw.  A^ln^ 
all  Dehli  followed  the  courtt  vvlMfe  iBUgBtfcifUgf  fii|ipiw$ii!<  ll»  Ukf 

tants^f 
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CHAP,  tants,  tarniflied  the  glory  of  the  Roman  tri- 
^^^"^      umph  '.      Seleucia,  already  exhaulled  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  too  powerful  rival,    funk 
A.D.  198.  under  the  fatal  blow ;  but  Ctefiphon,  in  about 
thirty-three  years,  had  fufficiently  recoverd  its 
ftrength  to  maintain  an  obftinate  fiege  againfl 
the  Emperor  Severus.     The  city  was,  however, 
taken  by  afTault ;  the  King,  who  defended  it  in 
perfon,  efcaped  with  precipitation  ;  an  hundred 
thoufand  captives,  and  a  rich  booty,  rewarded 
the  fatigues  of  the  Roman  foldiers*^    Notwith- 
(landing  thefe  misfortunes,  Ctefiphon  fucceeded 
to  Babylon  and  to  Seleucia,  as  one  of  the  great 
capitals  of  the  Eaft.     In  fummer,  the  monarch 
of  Perfia  enjoyed  at  Ecbatana  the  cool  breezes 
of  the  mountains  of  Media  ;  but  the  mildnefs  of 
the  climate  engaged  him  to  prefer  Ctefiphon  for 
his  winter  refidence. 
Conqucft         From  thefe  fuccefsful  inroads   the   Romans 
of Ofrho-    derived' no  real  or  lafl^ing  benefit;  nor  did  they 

ene  by  the  w  «  /»it/i  ^ 

Romans,  attempr  to  preferve  luch  diftant  conquefl:s,  fe- 
parated  from  the  provinces  of  the  empire  by  a 
large  traft  of  intermediate,  defert.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Ofrhoene  was  an  acquifi- 
tion  of  lefs  fplendour  indeed,  but  of  a  far  more 
folid  advantage.  That  little  ftate  occupied  the 
northern  and  mofl:  fertile  part  of  Mefopotamia, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.    Edefla, 

^*  D10119  1.  IxxL  p.  117s*  Hift  Auguft*  p*38.  Eotrop.  viii. 
10.  Eufeb.  in  Chronic.  Quadratos  (quoted  in  the  Auguftan  HiP- 
tory)  attempted  to  vindicate  the  Romans,  by  aileging,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Seleucia  had  firft  violated  their  faith. 

«^  Dion,  L  Uxv.  p.  1163.  Herodiani  1.  iii.  p.  Z20.  Hift.  Au- 
gult.  p,  70. 

its 
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its  capital,  was  fituated  about  twenty  miles  be-  chap, 
yond  the  former  of  thofe  rivers ;  and  the  inha-     y^- 
bitants,  fince  the  time  of  Alexander,  were  a 
mixed   race   of  Greeks,  Arabs,    Syrians,   and 
Armenians^*,       The  feeble  fovereigns  of  Of- 
rhoene,  placed  on  the  dangerous  verge  of  two 
contending  empires,    were  attached  from    in- 
clination to  the  Parthian  caufe ;    but  the  fu- 
perior  power  of  Rome  exa6led  from  them  a  re- 
ludtant  homage,  which  is  ftill  attefted  by  their 
medals.     After  the  conclufion  of  the  Parthian 
war  under  Marcus,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  fe- 
cure  fome  fubftantial  pledges  of  their  doubtful 
fidelity.     Forts  were  conftru6led  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  Roman  garrifon  was  fixed 
in  the    ftrong   town  of  Nifibis.      During  the 
troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Commodus, 
the  princes  of'  Ofrhoene  attempted  to  ftiake  off 
the  yoke  ;  but  the  fl^ern  policy  of  Severus  con- 
.  firmed  their  dependence'^S  and  the  perfidy  of 
Caracalla  completed  the  eafy  conquefl:.      Ab-  A.D,»x6. 
garus,  the  lafl:  king  of  Edeffa,  was  fent  in  chains 
to  Rome,  his  dominions  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vince, and  his  capital  dignified  with  the  rank 
of  .colony;    and  thus  the  Romans,  about  ten 
years  before  the  fall  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,       * 


^  The  poliflied  citizens  of  Antioch  called  thofe  of  Edefla  mixed 
barbarians.  It  was>  however,  fome  priufe^  that  of  the  three  dialedb 
of  the  Syriac>  the  pureft  and  moft  elegant  (the  Aramsean)  was  fpoke 
at  EdefTa.  This  remark  M.  Bayer  (Hift.  Edefll  p.  5.)  haji  borrowed 
from  George  of  Malatia,  a  Syrian  writer. 

^^  Dion,  I.  Ixxv.  p.  1248,  ia49»  i^5<^«  ^*  Bayer  has  negledted 
fto  ufe  this  molt  important  pailage. 


obtained 
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CHAP*  obtained  a  firm  and  permanent  eftabliflimeQt 
^^^  J  beyond  the  Euphrates^. 

Aitazerx-       Prudence  as  well  as  glory  might  have  juftified 
*•  c^*^«*    a  war  on  the  fide  of  Artaxenoes,  had  his  views 
yijj^^    been  confined  to  the  defence  or  the  acquifition 
Afiat  and    of  a  ufeful  frontier.     But  the  ambitious  Perfian 
waragiiiift  opcnly  avowed  a&r  more  extenfive  defiga  of 
tiie  Ro-      conqueft ;  and  he  thought  himfelf  able  to  iap- 
/LDTsto.  P^^  ^  ^^^y  P'^^tenfions  by  the  arms  of  raaiaa 
as  well  as  by  thole  of  power.     Cyrus,  he  alkged, 
bad  fiHl  fubdued,  and  his  fucceilbrs  had  £or  a 
loBg  time  pofiefled,  the  whole  extent  of  A£a»  a3 
&ras  the  Propontis  and  tb£  .^^ean  £^d;  the 
provinces  of  Carta  and  Ionia,  under  their  enspire, 
had  been  governed  by  Perfijan  iat^aps^  aad  all 
Egypt^  to  the  confines  of  ^bix>pia,  had  acknow- 
ledged their  ibvereignty*\     Their  rights  had 
been  fufpended,  though  not  deitroyed^  by  a  long 
tduipation ;  and  as  foon  as  he  received  the  Per<- 
fian  diadem^  which  birth  and  ibccefiiul  valour 
had  placed  upon  bis  head^  the  firfi:  great  duty  of 
his  ilation  called  upon  him  to  reflore  the  ancient 
limits  and  fplendour  of  the  monarchy.     The 
Great  King,  therefore  (finch  was  the.  haughty 
ftyle  of  his  embaifies  to  the  £mperor  AleJSLander), 
commanded  the  Romans  inftantly  to  depart  from 

^  This  kingdom»  from  Ofirhoes,  who  gave  a  new  name  to  the 
CQlwtiyy  to  6ie  laft  Ai^gann^  M  \9ikd  353  fun*    (kt  tkc  learned 

^  Xwophwij  ia  the  praiaoe  to  the  Cyrc^nedby  gives  a  <dear  and 
liHfciiiiiiint  id^a  dF  te-eiiteBt  of  the  empire  of  €yru8«  Herodotiy 
(1.  iii.  c.  799  &c.)  enters  into  «  curiocn  and  pardctikr  dsfcription  of 
am  tmmyt^f^^S^r^ies  i«to  wWkxlw  F«fi|n  4BBjpiFe  wm  ^vided 
by  Darius  Hyftafpes. 

all 
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$!i\  tha  provinci^  pf  his  aiaceftorSp  W  yielding  chap. 
to  the  Perfinns  the  empire  of  Alia,  t©  coijtent  ^^^"'._^ 
jthemfelves  with  the  undifturbed  poffeifion  of 
Europe,  This  haughty  mandate  was  delivered 
by  four  hundred  of  tHe  talleft  and  moA  beauti- 
ful of  the  Perfians  j  who,  by  their  fine  horfes, 
fplendid  arms,  and  nch  apparel,  difplayed  the 
pride  and  great^efs  of  their  mailer  ^^  Such  an 
embafly  was  much  lels  an  offer  of  negociatioa 
than  ^  declaration  of  war.  Both  Alexander 
Severn^  and  Artaxerxes,  coUediing  the  military 
force  of  the  Roman  and  Perfian  monarchies^ 
reiblved  in  thia  important  contefl  to  lead  tlieif 
armies  in  peribn. 

If  we  credit  what  ihould  feem  the  moftauu  ft«tehded 
thentic  of  all  records,  an  oration,  ftill  e&tant,  ^[^j^dg,. 
and  deliveifed  by  the  Emperor  him£elf  to  the  s^verus. 
fenate^  we  muft  allpw  that  the  vifikory  dT  Alefc  aj5.»33. 
glider  Severus  was  apt  inferior  to  any  of  tbofe        -   <) 
formerly  obtained  over  the  Perfians  by  the  fon 
of  Philip,    The  army  of  the  Great  King  coni 
jlfled  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  horfe, 
clothed  in  complete  armour  of  fleel ;  of  feven 
hundred  elephants,  with  towers  filled  with  ar* 
chers  oa  their  hacks,  and  (^  eighteen  hundred 
chariots^  armed  with  fcythes.    This  formidable 
boil,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
eaftern  hiftory,  and  has  fcarcely  been  ipaagin^ij 
ii^  eaftera  romance '^^,  was  difcomfitedin  a  greipA 

t>attle^ 

^  Jhetewen  two  kundred  fcytli^d  dfiarfots  at  thp  i)attte  of  Ar^ 
bela»  in  iM  koft  of  D^amiu  .  In  the  yaft  army  of  Tigr^es,  wfalcli 
wds  vanquiiKed  by  LuctilluS)  feventeen  tJMMifaad  liovfe  only  were 
^  1^.1^  X  fcom- 
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CHAP,  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  Ales^ander  approved 
^^'^  himfelf  an  intrepid  foldier  and  a  fkilful  general* 
The  Great  King  fled  before  his  valour ;  an  im- 
menfe  booty,  and  the  conqueil  of  Mefbpotaniia, 
were  the  immediate  fruits  of  this  fignal  vi&ory^ 
Such  are  the  circumilances  of  this  oftentatious 
and  improbable   relation,   dictated,   as  it  too 
plaihly  appears,  by  the  vanity  of  the  monarch, 
adorned  by  the  unblulhing  fervility  of  his  flat- 
terers, and  received  without  contradi6lion  by  a 
diftant  and  obfequious  fenate^'^.    Far  from  being 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  arms  of  Alexander 
obtained  any  memorable  advantage  over  the 
Perfians,  we  are  induced  to  iufpefit,   that  all 
this  blaze  of  imaginary  glory  was  defigned  to 
conceal  fome  real  difgrace. 
Aloce  pro.       Our  fufpicions  are  confirmed  by  the  authority 
^^^^    of  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  who  mentions  the 
the  war.     virtues  of  Alexander  with  reQ)e£t,  and  his  faults 

completely  aimed.  Antiediiis  brauglit  fifty4b«r  elephants  into  the 
field  againft  the  Romans :  by  his  frequent  wars  and  negociations  with 
the  princes  of  India^  he  had  once  coUedled  an  handred  and  fifty  of 
thofe  great  animals;  but  it  may  be  q«eilioned»  whedier  the  moft 
powerful  monarch  of  Hindoftan  ever  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  feven 
hundred  elephants.  Inftead  of  three  or  four  thoufand  elephants* 
which  the  Great  Mogul  was  fuppofed  to  poffefs^  Tavemier  (fof* 
agesy  partii.  l.L  p.  198.)  difcoveredy  by  a  more  accurate  inquiryf 
that  he  had  only  five  hundred  for  his  baggage^  and  eighty  or  ninety 
for  the  fervice  of  war.  The  Greeks  have  varied!  with  regalid  to  the 
number  which  Poms  brought  into  the  field ;  but  Qpintus  Gurtius 
(viii.  13.)^  in  this  inflance  judicious  and  moderatey  is  contented  with 
eighty-five  elephants^  difHnguiihed  by  their  fize  anc!^  flrength.  Lr 
Siam»  where  thefe  animals  are  the  moft  numerous  and  the  moft 
eileemedy  eighteen  elephants  are  allowed  as  a  fuificient  proportion  fbc 
each  qf  the  nine  bi^pules  mto  which  a  juft  army  is  divided*  The 
whole  number*  of  one.  hundred  and  fixty-two  elephants  of  war»  may 
ibmetimes  be  doubled.  Hift*  des  Voyages^  tonh  ix.  p.  a6» 
^  IM.  Attgui.  p.  X3> 

-  wrtb 
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With  candour.  He  defcribes  the  judicious  plan  chap* 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  conduft  of  the  ^^^ 
wan  Three  Roman  armies  were  deftined  to 
invade  Perfia  at  the  fame  time^  and  by  different 
roads.  But  the  operations  of  the  campdign^ 
though  wifely  concerted,  were  not  executed 
either  with  ability  or  fuccefs^  The  firft  of  thefe 
armies^  as  foon  as  it  had  entered  the  marftiy 
plains  of  Babylon,  towards  the  artificial  conflux 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris*',  was  encom* 
pafled  by  the  fuperior  numbers,  and  deftroyeJ 
by  the  arrows,  of  .the  enemy.  The  alliance  of 
Chofroes  King  of  Armenia  **^  and  the  long  traft 
of  mountainous  country,  in  which  the  Perfian 
cavaliy  was  of  little  fervice,  opened  a  fecure 
Entrance  into  the  heart  of  Media,  to  the  fecond 
of  the  Roman  armies*  Thefe  brave  troops  laid 
wafte  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  by  Teveral 
fucceisful  adlioiis  againit  Artaxerxes,  gave  a 
faint  colour  to  the  Emperor's  vanity*  But  the 
retreat  of  this  vi6lorious  army  was  imprudent^ 
or  at  leaft  unfortunate.  In  repaffing  the  moun^ 
tains,  great  numbers  of  foldiers  perilhed  by  the 
badnefs  of  the  roads,  and  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  feafon.  It  had  been  refolved,  that  wbilil 
thele  two  great .  detachments  penetrated  into 
the  oppofite  extremes  of  the  Perfian  dominions^ 

''  M^  de  TiUemoht  has  ik&Ay  obiervedf  that  Herbdiaa's  geo« 
graphy  Is  fomewhat  confufed. 

^*  Mofes  of  Chorene  (Hift.  AnAen.  1.  iL  c»  71.)  ilkftrates'  thii 
invafion  of  Media,  by  aflerdng  that  Chofroes,  King  of  Armenia^ 
defeated  Artaxerxes,  and  pwfued  him  to  the  confines  of  India. 
The  exploits  of  Chofroes  have  been  ina^;nified ;  and  he  adied  as  a 
dependent  ally  to  the  Rom^uis. 

z  2  the 
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C  it  A  P.  the  main  body,  under  the  command  of  Aleji^ 
,^  ^^  adder  himfelf,  ihould  fupport  their  attack^  by 
invading  the  centre  of  the  kingd<Mn.    But  the 
Unexperienced  youth,    influenced  by  his  mo* 
ther's  couniels,  and  perhaps  by  his  own  £ears, 
deferted  the  braveft  troops,  and  the  faireft  pro- 
fyeA  of  victory ;  and  after  confuming  in  Mefi>« 
potamia  an  inactive  and  inglorious  fummer»  he 
led  back  to  Antioch  an  army  diminiflied  by  fick* 
nefi,   and  provoked  by  diiappointment.    The 
behaviour  of  Artaxerxes  had  been  very   dif- 
ferent.   Flying  with  rapidity  from  the  kills  of 
Media  to  the  marfhes  of  the  Euphrates,  he  had 
ev«ry  where  oppofed  the  invaders  in  perfon ; 
and  in  either  fortune  had  united  with  the  abkA 
6diidtt£i  the  moft  undaunted  refolutioQ*     But 
in  feveral  obftioate   engagements  agiainft  the 
veteran  legions  of  Rome,  the  Perfian  mooaixrh 
had  k^  the  flower  of  his  troops*     Even  his 
vi^ories  had  weakened  his  power.    The  favour* 
able  opportunities  of  the  abfence  of  Alexaiider, 
and  of  the  confttfion  that  foUowed  that  £m« 
peror's  death,  prefented  tbemftlves  in  vain  to 
hid  aiibition.  Inftead  tdf  expdUii^  the  Roflmna, 
as  h^  pfetended,  firom  the  oomtinent  of  Aiia,  he 
fb^nd  himfidf  unable  to  wreft  fmm  their  hands 
the  little  province  of  Mefopotamia  ^K 
charaaer       The  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  which  from  the  laft 
?^^   d^eat  of  the  Parthians  lafted  only  fourteen  years, 
taxerxes.    £brm9  a  memorable  «ra  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Baft, 

^  tat  iStit  acc<9unt  of  iSd!^  tirvt  fee  Hertidusi  l.'vi.  ^  tt^  itfti 

The  old  <ft)t)ire'ciatorft  ttA  ixuyttoi  Mmpilen  litTe  bfindty  Mhiiwi4 
the  Auguftan  Hiftory*  .      •- 

'•"'"''  and 
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ai»d  ev€»  m  thut  ot'  Rood^t  His  i^hara^ler  ieemn  chap. 
to  hftve  liemi  marked  by  tlwrfc  bold  ftiid  com-  ^^^  ^ 
imandiDg  features,  that  generally  diftioguflh  the 
prixiceh  who  conquer,  from  thofe  who  inherit,  an 
empire.  Till  the  laft  period  of  the  Perflan  mo* 
narchy,  his  code  of  laws  was  refpe6led  as  the 
ground-wotk  of  their  dvil  and  religious  policy  *♦. 
Several  of  his  fayings  are  preferved.  One  of 
them  in  particular  difcovers  a  deep  infight  into 
the  conftitution  of  government  ♦'  The  author 
^*  rity  of  the  prince,'*  faid  Artaxefxes,  "  muil 
^*  be  defended  by  a  military  force  j  that  force 
^  can  only  be  maintained  by  taxes ;  all  taxes 
•*  mufl,  at  laft,  fall  upon  agriculture ;  and  agri.- 
"  culture  can  never  flourifli  except  under  the 
^  protection  of  juftice  and  moderation  ^K''  Arr 
taxences  bequeathed  his  new  empire,  and  his 
ambitious  defigns  againft  the  Romans,  to  Sapor,^ 
a  fon  not  unworthy  of  his  great  father ;  but  thofe 
defigns  were  too  extenfive  for  the  power  of  Per* 
iia,  and  fer ved  only  to  involve  both  nations  in  a 
long  feries  of  deftruftive  wars  and  reciprocal 
calamities. 

The  Perfians,  long  finoe  civilized  and  cor-  Miiitwy 
rupted,  were  very  tix  from  pbffeffing  th^  martial  power  of 
independence,  and  the  intrepid  hardinefi,  both  g^.^* 
of  mind  and  body,  which  bai^e  rendered  tht 

^  ]B«tycluuf9  toixu  iu  p.  xSq.  verf«  Pi)cock.  The  ffpax  CM- 
roes  Noulhirwan  fent  the  Code  of  Artaxerxes  to  all  his  fatraps^  9^ 
the  invariable  rule  of  their  coQdu(5t. 

^^  D'Heit>ei0t  ^SbHotheqaa  Orbftale,  .wi  mot  Atdfi»r^  W«  maf 
fibTerve*  that  albr  %n  aiici£»t  peiiod  t)f  ^hke*  umI  h  loo;  ja^berysl  ii 
darkn^  th»  «iodem  juaoriea  of  PfrSa  bosb  Iq  affim^  mi  ^M 
truth  with  the  dyiiafty  of  the  Saflanides* 

z  \  northern 
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CHAP,  northern  barbarians  mailers  of  the  world.     The 
n^^^*^  fcience  of  war,  that  conftituted  the  more  ratipnal 
force  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  now  does  of 
Europe,  never  made  any  confiderable  progreis 
in  the  Eaft.   Thofe  difdplined  evolutions  which 
harmonize  and  animate  a  confufed  multitude, 
were  unknown  to  the  Perfians.     They  were 
equally  unfkilled  in  the  arts  of  conilru6ting,  be* 
fieging,  or  defending  regular  fortifications.  They 
trufted  more  to  their  numbers  than  to  their  cou* 
rage ;  more  to  their  courage  than  to  their  di& 
Their  la-    dipline.     The  infiuitry  was  a  half-armed  Ipirit- 
teSti^ie^'  ^       crowd  of  peafants,  levied  in  hafte  by  the 
allurements  of  plunder,  and  as  eafily  difperfed 
by  a  vi6lory  as  by  a  defeat.     The  monarch  and 
his  nobles  tranfported  into  the  camp  the  pride 
and  luxury  of  the  feraglio.    Their  military  ope^ 
rations  were  impeded  by  a  ufeleis  Ixain  of  wo- 
men, eunuchs,  horfes,  and  camels ;  and  in  the 
midil  of  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  the  Perfian  hoft 
was  often  feparated  or  deflroyed  by  an  unex- 
pe6led  famine  **. 
Their  ca^        But  the  nobles  of  Perfia,  in  the  bofbm  of 
^^  **•     luxury  and  delpotifm,  preferved  a  ftrong  fenfe  of 
perfonal  gallantry  and  national  honour.     From 
the  age  of  feven  years  they  were  taught  to  ipeak 
truth,  to  (hoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  ride  }  audit 
was  univerfally  confeffed,  that  in  the  two  laft  of 
thefe  s^rts,  they  had  made  s^  more  than  con^mpn 


^  Herodian,  1.  vi.  p.  114.  Ammianus  Maitellinu8»  L  zxiiL  e.  6. 
Some  diiFerences  may  be  obferved  between  the  two  hiftoriamy  the 
'natural  efiedls  of  the  changes  produced  by  a  century  and  a  half. 
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proficiency *^  The  moft  diftinguiflied  youth  CHAP, 
were  educated  under  their  monarch's  eye,  prac- 
ticed their  exercifes  in  the  gate  of  his  palace, 
and  were  feverely  trained  up  to  the  habits  of 
temperance  and  obedience,  in  their  long  and 
laborious  parties  of  hunting.  In  every  province, 
the  fatrap  maintained  a  like  fchool  of  military 
virtue.  The  Perfian  nobles  (fo  natural  is  the 
idea  of  feudal  tenures)  received  from  the  Icing's 
bounty  lands  and  houfes,  on  the  condition  of 
their  fervice  in  war.  They  were  ready  on  the 
firil  fummons  to  mount  on  horfeback,  with  a 
martial  and  fplendid  train  of  followers,  and  to 
join  the  numerous  bodies  of  guards,  who  were 
carefully  fele6ted  from  amongd  the  moft  robuft 
flaves,  and  the  braveft  adventurers  of  Afia* 
Thefe  armies,  both  of  light  and  of  heavy  ca* 
valry,  equally  formidable  by  the  impetuofity  of 
their  charge,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions, 
threatened,  as  an  impending  cloud,  the  eaftern 
provinces  of  the  declining  empire  of  Home  ^% 

'^  The  Perfians  are  fiill  the  moft  ikilful  horfemeiiy  and  their  horfei 
the  fineft  in  the  Eaft. 

^  Froin  Herodotus^  Xenophon^  Herodian»  Anunianusy  Chardin» 
&c.  I  have  e^tradied  fuch  probable  accounts  of  the  Periian  nobUity» 
as  feem  either  common  to  every  age,  or  particular  to  that  of  the  S^« 
£uudeSf 
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CHAP.  IX, 

571^  Stati  6f  Germany  tiU  the  Invajion  ofth^  Bau 
•    barians^  in  the  Time  qfthe  JEmperor  Decitis^ 

CHAP,  "pHE  gorermnent  and  religion  tof  Ferfia  have 
J^_^  dcferved  fome  notice,  from  their  connexion 
with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  B^omftii  empire^ 
We  fliall  occafionally  mention  the  Scythian  or 
Sarmatian  tribes,  which,  with  their  arms  andl 
borfes,  their  flocks  ^nd  herds,  their  Wives  and 
families,  wandered  over  the  immenle  plains  whi<^ 
^read  themfelves  from  the  CaQ>ian  Sea  to  the 
Viftula,  from  the  confines  of  Perfia  to  thofe  of 
Germany.  But  the  warlike  Germans,  who  firft 
refifted,  then  invaded,  and  at  length  overturned, 
the  weftern  monarchy  of  Rome,  will  occupy  a 
much  more  important  place  in  this  biftory,  and 
poflefs  a  flronger,  and,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion,  a  more  domeilic,  claim  to  our  attention 
and  regard.  The  mod  civilized  nations  of  mo* 
dem  Europe  i^ued  from  the  woods  of  Germany ; 
and  In  the  rude  inflitutions  of  thofe  barbarians 
we  may  dill  diftinguifh  the  original  principles  of 
our  prefent  laws  and  manners*  In  their  primi- 
tive ftate  of  fimplicity  and  independence,  the 
Germans  were  furveyed  by  the  difcerning  eye, 
and  delineated  by  the  mafterly  pencil,  of  Tacitus, 
the  firll  of  hiflorians  who  applied  the  fcience  of 
philofophy  to  the  ftudy  of  fadls.  The  expreffive 
concifenefs  of  his  defcriptions  has  deferved  to  ex- 

4  ercife 
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Iftreife  the  diligence  of  innuoierable  antiquariisin^)  cm  a  p. 
and  to  excite  the  genius  apd  penetration  of  the  ^  ^  , 
philofophic  hiftorians  of  our  own  times.  Th« 
fubje6t,  however  various  and  important,  has 
filready  been  fo  freqviently,  fo  ably,  and  fo  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  difcuffed,  that  it  is  now  grown  familiar 
to  the  reader,  and  difficult  to  the  writer.  Wd 
fliall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  obferving^ 
and  indeed  with  repeating,  fome  of  the  moft 
important  circuiflftances  of  climate,  of  manners, 
and  of  inftitutions,  which  rendered  the  wild 
barbarians  of  Crermany  fuch  formidable  enemies 
to  the  Roman  pow^* 

Ancient  Germany,  excluding  from  its  inde-  Extent  of 
|)endent  limits  the  province  weftward  of  the  Germany* 
Rhine,  which  had  fubttiitted  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
Extended  itfelf  over  a  thivd  part  of  Europe.  AU 
moft  the  whole  of  modem  Germany,  Deifimark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  fipland,  Livonia,  PrufBa,  ^nd 
the  greater  part  pf  Poland,  were  peopled  by  the 
various  tribes  of  one  great  nation,  whofe  com^ 
plexion,  manners,  and  languj^e  denoted  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  preferved  a  ftriking  refemblance. 
On  the  weft,  ancient  Crermany  wns  divided  by 
the  Rhine  fram  the  Gallic,  $md  on  tt^e  fouth,  by 
the  Danube,  from  tlie  Illyrian  provinces  of  the 
empire,  A  ridge  of*  hills,  rifing  from  the  Da^ 
hube,  and  called  the  Carpathian  mountains^  co- 
vered Germany  on  the  fide  of  Dacia  or  Hungary* 
The  eaftern  frontier  was  faintly  marked  by  thd 
mutwU  fears  of  the  Germans  and  the  Sarmati^s, 
and  was  often  confounded  by  the  xnixtwe  cf  wmrv 
ring  and  confederating  tribes  of  the  two  nations. 

In 
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c  HA  P.  Jn  the  remote  darknefs  of  the  north,  the  ancients 
imperfectly  defcribed  a  frozen  ocean  that  lay  be- 
yond the  Baltic  fea,  and  beyond  the  Peninfula, 
or  iflands '  of  Scandinavia. 

^^^^^°»^.  Some  ingenious  writers*  have  fufpeCted  that 
Europe  was  much  colder  formerly  than  it  is  at 
prefent ;  and  the  moft  ancient  defcriptions  o^  the 
climate  of  Germany  tend  exceedingly  to  confirm 
their  theory.  The  general  complaints  of  intenfe 
froft,  and  eternal  winter,  are  perhaps  little  to  be 
regarded,  fince  we  have  no  method  of  reducing 
to  the  accurate  ilandard  of  the  thermometer,  the 
feelings,  or  the  expreflions  of  an  orator,  born  in 
the  happier  regions  of  Greece  or  Afia.  But  I 
fhall  fele6t  two  remarkable  circumftances  of  a  lels 
equivocal  nature,  !•  The  great  rivers  which 
covered  the  Roman  provinces,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  were  frequently  frozen  over,  and  ca« 
pable  of  fupporting  the  moft  enormous  weights, 
^he  barbarians,  who  often  chofe  that  fevere  fea- 
fon  for  their  inroads,  tranfported,  without  appre-. 
henfion  or  danger,  their  numerous  armies,  their 


'  The  modern  Fhilorophen  of  Sweden  (eem  agreed  that  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic  gradually  fink  in  a  regular  propqrtiony  which  they 
have  ventured  to  eftimate  at  half  an  inch  every  year.  Twenty  cen« 
turies  agOy  the  flat  country  of  Scandinavia  muft  have  been  covered  by 
the  iea ;  while  the  high  lands  rofe  above  the  waters^  as  fo  many 
iflands  of  various  forms  and  dimenfions.  Such  indeed  is  the  notion 
ghren  us  by  Melay  Plinyy  and  Tacitusy  of  the  vail  countries  round 
the  JBaltic*  See  in  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonee^  torn.  xi.  and  xlv.  a 
Urgfi  abftra^of  Dalin's  Hiftory  of  Sweden^  compofed  in  the  Swedifli 
language. 

*  In  particular^  Mr.  Hume^  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  and  M.  PeHoutier* 
Hift«dMCeltei»  torn.!. 
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cavalry,  and  their  heavy  waggons,  aver  a  vaft  CHAP, 
and  folid  bridge  of  ice  K     Modern  ages  have  not  ^^^ 
prefented  an  inftance  of  a  like  phasnomenon. 
«.  The  reinrdeer,  that  ufeful  animd,  from  whom 
the  favage  of  the  North  derives  the  beft  comforts 
of  his  dreary  life,  is  of  a  cbnftitution  that  fup* 
ports,  and  even  requires,  the  mod  intenfe  cold. 
He  is  found  on  the  rockof  Spitzberg,  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  Pole ;  he  feems  to  delight  in  the 
fiiows  of  Lapland  and  Siberia ;  but  at  prefent  he 
cannot  fubfift,  much  lefs  multiply,  in  any  country 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Baltic  ^  In  the  time  of  Caefar, 
the  rein^deer,  as  well  as  the  elk,  and  the  wild 
bull,  was  a  native  of  the  Hercynian  foreft,  which 
then  overihadowed  a  great  part  of  Germany  and 
Poland  %   The  modern  improvements  fufficiently 
explain  the  caufes  of  the  diminution  of  the  cold. 
Thefe  immenfe  woods  have  been  gradually  clear- 
ed, which  intercepted  from  the  earth  the  rays  of 
the  fun*.    The  moraffes  have  been  drained,  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  foil  has  been  cultivated,  the 
air  has  become  more  temperate.   Canada,  at  this 

'  Diodorus  Siculas>  1.  v.  p.  340.  Edit.  Weilel.  Herodiany  1.  vL 
p.  221.  JomandeS)  c.  S3»  On  the  Banks  of  the  Danube^  the  winey 
when  brought  to  table,  was  frequently  frozen  into  great  lumps^^r^f^i 
ivinu  Ovid.  Epift.  ex  Ponto,  I.  iv.  7.  99  19.  Virgil,  Georgic.  1.  ill* 
355*  The  £z£i  is  confirmed  by  a  fbldier  and  a  philofopher,  who  had 
experienced  the  intenfe  cold  of  Thrace*  See  Xenophefi>  Anabafitt 
).  vii.  p.  560*    Edit.  Hutchinfon* 

^  Bufibn  Hifloire  Naturelle,  torn,  xii*  p.  79.  ii6* 

^  C»far  de  Bell.  Gallic,  yi.  23.  &c«  The  moft  inquifitive  of  the 
Germans  were  ignon^nt  of  its  utmoft  limits,,  although  ibme  of  them 
had  travelled  in  it  more  than  fixty  days  journey. 

^  Cluyerius  (Gemlknia  Antiqua,  1.  iii.  c.  47.)  inveftigates  tht  finall 
and  fcattered  remains  of  the  Hercynian  wood*. 

day, 
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CHAP,  day,  is  an  exsuSt  picture  of  ancient  Gennaoy^ 
^^   f  Although  fituated  m  the  fame  parallel  with  t^ 
fineft  provinces  of  France  and  England,  that 
country  experiences  tlie  mofl  rigorous  cold.  The 
rein  deer  are  very  numerous,  the  ground  is  co* 
vered  with  deep  and  lafting  fiiow,  and  the  great 
river  of  St  Lawrence  is  regularly  frozen,  in  a 
feafon  when  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  die 
Thames  are  ufually  fr^e  from  ice  \ 
Its  effedb        It  is  difficult  to  afccrtain,  and  eafy  to  exagge- 
tive*!!^  "*"  i^te,  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  ancient  Ger* 
many  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  natives. 
Many  writers  have  fuppofed,  and  moil  have 
allowed,  though,  as  it  (hould  feem,  without  any 
adequate  proof*,  that  the  rigorous  cold  of  the 
North  was  favourable  to  long  life  and  generative 
vigour,  that  the  women  were  more  fruitful,  and 
the  human  (pecies  more  prolific,  than  in  warmer 
or  more  temperate  climes*.    We  may  ^ert, 
with  greater  confidence,  that  the  keen  air  of  Ger- 
many formed  the  lai^  and  mafeuline  limb$  of 
the  natives,  who  were,  in  general,  of  a  morelofty 
ftature  than  the  people  of  the  South',  gave  them 
a  kind  of  ftrcngth  better  adapted  to  violent  ex- 
ertioQs  than  to  patient  labour,  and  inipired  them 
with  conflitutional  bravery,  which  is  the  refult  o£ 
nerves  and  fpirita.   The  fev^ty  of  a  winter  cam'* 

7  Charleyoixy  nUbiK  chi  Cttafli. 

Olatis  'RoAyKdt  miifts  that  tlie  skraduh  wothuk  often  liev-teii  or 
twAvecloMstn,  and  trot  uneommonly  twenty  or  thirty  $  bcA  iSttt  an^ 
thority  of  Rudbeck  is  much  to  lie  fufpedled. 

'  ^  In  hM  «it«B,  kk  lube  cofpomy  ^pm  nuramii^  excpekvaat*    Tacit. 
Gennaiua>  3.  20.    Clnviv*  i  i*  c* ^4* 
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^gD,  that  chilled  the  courage  of  the  Roman  C  h  a  p« 
troc^,  was  fcarcely  felt  by  thefe  hardy  children  i^^^^ 
of  the  North'%  who  in  their  turn  were  unable 
to  refift  the  fummer  beats  and  diiTolved  away  ill 
languor  and  ficknefi  under  the  beams  of  an  Ita- 
lian fun". 

There  is  ftot  any  where  upon  the  globe>  ^  Origin  of 
large  tra6t  of  country.  Which  we  have  difcover^  ^  ^^" 
ed  deftitute  of  inhabitants,  or  whofe  firft  popo* 
lation  can  be  fixed  with. any  degree  of  hiftorical 
certainty.  And  yet,  as  the  moil  philolbphic 
minds  can  feldom  refrain  from  inveftigating  the 
infancy  of  great  nations,  our  curiofity  confumes 
itfelf  in  toilfome  and  disappointed  efforts.  When 
Tacitus  confidered  the  purity  of  the  German 
blood,  and  the  forbidding  aQ)e6b  of  the  country,^ 
he  was  difpctfed  to  pronounce  thofe  barbarians 
IttdigeikiB^  or  natives  of  the  foil.  We  may  allow 
withfafety,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  thataiicienfe 
Germany  was  not  originally  peopled  by  any. 
foreign  colonies  already  formed  into  a  political 
Ibciety'*;  but  that  the  name  and  nation  re- 
c^ved  their  exiftence  from  the  gradual  union 
of  fome  wandering  lavages  of  the  Hercynian 

^  Rvftarcli.  in  Mario.  Hie  Ginbriy  by  way  o£  amufementy  often 
1M  down  mountains  of  inow  on  iigk  broad  fluelds. 

*^  IV  Romans  made  war  in  a!l  cUmates,  and  by  their  excellent. 
cBTdpiine  wore  in  a  great  meafure  preferved  in  health  and  vigour.^ 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  which  can  live  and*^ 
nmkiply  in  every  country  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.    The  hbg 
ii^tms  lo  approadi  the  aeareft  to  our  fpecies  in  that  privilege* 

'*  Tacit.  Germam.  c.  3*  The  emigration  of  the  Gauls  followed 
1^  oouxle  of  the  Danube^  and  difchaiged  itfelf  oa  Greece  and  AjQa. 
Tacitus  could  dilbover  only  oae  i&CQafiderable  trflbe  Uiat  retamed  any' 
traces  of  Gallic  origin.  -  . 

woods. 
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woods.  To  aflert  thofe  lavages  to  have  been 
the  Ipontaneous  produ£lion  of  the  earth  which 
they  inhabited,  would  be  a  rafh  mference,  con-> 
demned  by  religion,  and  unwarranted  by  reafbn^ 
Fables  and  Such  rational  doubt  is  but  ill-fiiited  with  the 
genius  of  popular  vanity.  Among  the  nations 
who  have  adopted  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the 
world,  the  ark  of  Noah  has  been  of  the  lame 
ufe,  ^  wds  formerly  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  fiege  of  Troy.  On  a  narrow  bafis  of  ac- 
knowledged truth,  an  immenfe  but  rude  fuper^ 
ftrufture  of  fable  has  been  erefited ;  and  the 
wild  Irifliman'^,  as  well  as  the  wild  Tartar'*, 
could  point  out  the  individual  fon  of  Japhet^ 
from  whofe  loins  his  anceflors  were  lineally  de* 
icended.  The  laft  century  abounded  with  anti- 
quarians of  profound  learning  and  ealy  faith^ 
who,  by  the  dim  light  of  legends  and  traditions^ 
of  t;onje£tures  and  etymologies,  conducted  the 
great  grandchildren  of  Noah  from  the  Tower 
of  fiabel  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe.  Of 
thefe  judicious  critics,  one  of  the  moft  enter* 
tainingwas  Olaus  Rudbeck,  profeflbrin  theuni^ 

'^  According  to  Dr.  Keatmg  (Qiftory  oF  Ireland^  p.  13,  14,),  the 
giant  Partholanusy  who  was  the  fon  of  Seara^  the  fon  of  Efra^  the  fon 
of  Sruy  the  fon  of  Framanty  the  fon  Fathaclan^  the  fon  of  Magog» 
the  fon  of  Japhet»  the  fon  of  Koah,  fancied  on  the  coaft  of  Munfter; 
the  14th  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  the  world  one  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  feventy-eight.  Though  he  fucceeded  in  his  great  en- 
terprifey  the  loofe  beham^r  of  his  wife  rendered  his  cfomeftic  life- 
very  unhappy,  and  provoked  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  killed— 
her  favourite  greyhound.  This,  as  the  learned  hillonan  very  properl/ 
obferves,  was  the  fr/f  inflanc'e  of  female  falfehood  and  infidelity 
ever  known  in  Ireland. 

**  Genealogical  (liftory  of  the  Tart^brs  by  Abiilghazi  Bahadul" 
Klian. 
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Verfity  of  Upfal'^  Whatever  is  celebrated  either  chap. 
in  hiftory  or  fable,  this  zealous  patriot  afcribes  ^• 
to  his  country.  From  Sweden  (which  formed 
fo  coniiderable  a  part  of  ancient  Germany)  the 
Greeks  themfelves  derived  their  alphabetical 
chara6lers,  their  aftronomy,  and  their  religion. 
Of  that  delightful  region  (for  fuch  it  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  a  native)  the  Atlantis  of  Plato, 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  the  gardens 
of  the  Hefperides,  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  and 
even  the  Elyfian  Fields,  were  all  but  faint  and 
imperfetSl  tranfcripts.  A  clime  fo  profufely 
favoured  by  Nature,  could  not  long  remain  de- 
fert  after  the  flood.  The  learned  Rudbeck  al- 
lows the  family  of  Noah  a  few  years  to  multiply 
from  eight  to  about  twenty  thoufand  perfons. 
He  then  difperies  them  into  fmall  colonies  to 
replenifh  the  earth,  and  to  propagate  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  The  German  or  Swedilh  detach- 
ment (which  marched,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
under  the  command  of  Afkenaz  the  fon  of  Go- 
mer,  the  fon  of  Japhet)  diftinguiihed  itfelf  by  a 
more  than  common  diligence  in  the  profecution 
of  this  great  work.  The  northern  hive  caft  its 
fwarms  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Afia ;  and  to  (ufe  the  author's  metaphor) 
the  blood  circulated  from  the  extremities  to 
the  heart. 

But  all  this  welUlaboured  fyflem  of  German  Tlie  Ger>r 
antiquities  is  annihilated  by  a  fingle  fa6l^  too  ^^^^ 

letters ; 
'^  His  woricy  entitled  Atlanticay  is  uncommonly  fcarce.     Bayle 
has  given  two  moil  curious  extradls  from  it.     Repubiique  de^  Lettres 
Janvier  etFevrier^  J  68^. 

well 
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p  H  A  r«  well  atteiated  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  and  f4 
too  decifive  a  nature  to  leave  room  for  any  re^^ 
jdy.  The  Germans  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  were 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters'*^ ;  and  the 
ufe  of  letters  is  the  principal  circumflance  that 
diftinguiihes  a  civilized  people  from  a  herd  of 
iavages  incapable  of  knowledge  or  reflection. 
Without  that  artificial  help,  the  human  memory 
foon  diflipates  or  corrupts  the  ideas  intruded  to 
her  charge;  and  the  nobler  faculties  of  the 
mind,  no  longer  fupplied  with  models  or  with  ma^ 
terials,  gradually  forget  their  powers ;  the  judg« 
ment  becomes  feeble  and  lethargic,  the  imi^« 
nation  languid  or  irregular.  Fully  to  apprehend 
this  important  truth,  let  us  attempt  in  an  improve 
ed  fociety,  to  calculate  the  immenfe  diilancjB 
between  the  man  of  learning  and  the  illiterate 
peafanL  The  former,  by  reading  and  reflection, 
multiplies  bis  own  experience,  and  lives  in  diflant 
ages  and  remote  countries;  whilft  the  latter,  root^ 
^  to  a  fiogle  (pot,  and  confined  to  a  few  years  of 
exiftence»  furpafles,  but  y^ty  little,  his  fellow^ 


^  Tacit.  Germ.  u.  19.  Literarum  fecreta  yui  pariter  ac  fcemimfr 
igioniit.  We  may  left  contcntBd  with  this  decifive  authority  3^ 
ivithoiit  entering  iato  the  obicure  difputes  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  the  Runic  charaAers.  The  learned  Celfius,  a  Swede,  a  fcholar, 
and  a  plulolbpher»  was  •£  opimon»  th«t  tbey  were  nothing  t^are 
than  the  Roman  letters,  with  the  curves  changed  into  firaight  lines 
for  the  eaf(^  of  engraving.  See  Pelloutier^  Hiftoire  des  Cdtes,  I.  ii. 
c*  1 1,'Diftionnaire  Diplomatique,  torn.  L  p.  %%i.  We  may  add*  that 
1^  oldeft  Runic  iafcriptions  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  third  centuryi 
and  the  moft  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  Runic  characters-  is  Ve* 
aantius  Fortunatus  (Carm.  vii.  i8.),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of 
Jfce  &tth  century. 

BarlnirafraxineispingaturRUNAtabellls.    . 
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labourer  the  ox  in  the  exercife  of  his  mental  chap. 
faculties.  The  fame,  and  even  a  greater,  dif-  ,  j^^l^ 
ference  will  be  found  between  nations  than 
between  individuals;  and  )ve  may  fafely  pro- 
nounce, that  without  fom6  fpecies  of  writing,  no 
people  has  ever  preferved  the  faithful  annals  of 
their  hiftory,  ever  made  any  confiderable  pro- 
grels  in  the  abftra6t  fciences,  or  ever  poffefled, 
in  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfedlion,  the  ufeful 
and  agreeable  arts  of  life. 

Of  thefe  arts,  the  ancient  Germans  were  of  arts  and 
wretchedly  deftitute.  They  paffed  their  lives  in  ^^.  " 
a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  which  it  has  . 
pleafed  fome  declaimers  to  dignify  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  virtuous  fimplicity.  Modern  Ger- 
many is  laid  to  contain  about  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  walled  towns  '^  In  a  much  wider  ex- 
tent of  country,  the  geographer  Ptolemy  could 
difcover  no  more  than  ninety  places^  which  he 
decorates  with  the  name  of  cities  '^ ;  though, 
according  to  our  ideas,  they  would  but  ill  de- 
ferve  that  fplendid  title.  We  can  only  fuppofe 
them  to  have  been  rude  fortifications,  conftr u6led 
in  the  centre  of  the  woods,  and  defigned  to  fe- 
cure  the  women,  children,  and  cattle,  whilft  the 
•warriors  of  the  tribe  marched  out  to  repel  a 
fudden  invafion'^      But  Tacitus  afferts,   as  a 

'7  Recherches  Phflofophiques  fur  les  Americains,  fom.  Si.  p.  a  a  8. 
The  author  of  that  very  curious  work  is,  if  I  am  not  mifinformedy  a 
German  by  birth. 

"^  The  Alexandrian  Geographer  is  often  criticifed  by  the  accurate 
Cluvcrius. 

'9  See  Caeiary  and  ^e  learned  Mr.  Whitaker,  ia  hii  Hiftory  of 
Manchefter,  vol.L 

VOL,  I.  A  A  well- 
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CHAP,  well-known  fa^fc,  that  tbe  Germans,  in  his  time, 
}^^  had  no  cities"*;  and  that  they  affected  to  de- 
Ipift  the  works  of  Roman  induftry,  as  places  of 
confinement  rather  than  of  fecurity*'.  Their 
edifices  were  not  even  contiguous,  of  formed 
into  regular  villas  ** ;  each  barbarian  fixed  his 
independent  dwelling  on  the  fpot  to  which  a 
plain,  a  wood,  or  a  llream  of  frefli  water,  had 
induced  him  to  give  the  preference.  Neither 
fl:one,  nor  brick,  nor  tiles,  were  employed  in 
thefe  flight  habitations  ^^  They  were  indeed 
no  more  than  low  huts  of  a  circular  figure, 
built  of  rough  timber,  thatched  with  draw,  and 
pierced  at  the  top  to  leave  a  free  paflage  for  the 
fmoke.  In  the  mod  inclement  winter,  the 
hardy  German  was  fatisfied  with  a  fcanty  gar- 
ment made  of  the  fi^in  of  fome  animal.  The 
nations  who  dwelt  towards  the  North,  clothed 
themfelves  in  furs ;  and  the  women  manufac- 
tured for  their  own  ufe  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen  *\ 
The  game  of  various  forts,  with  which  the 
forefl^s  of  Germany  were  plentifully  flocked, 

^  Tacit.  Germ.  15. 

"  When  the  Germans  commanded  the  Ubii  of  Cologne  to  caft  off 
the  Roman  yoke^  and  with  their  new  freedom  to  refume  their  ancient 
manners^  they  infifted  on  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the 
colony.  ^  Poftulamus  a  vobis,  muros  colonise*  munimenta  ferYitii 
«  detrahatis  ;  etiam  fera  animalia)  fi  claufa  teneas*  virtutis  oblirif- 
«  cuntur."     Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  64. 

^^  The  firaggling  villages  of  Silefia  an^  feveral  miles  in  length. 
SeeCluver.  Li.  c.  13. 

*^  One  hundred  and  fwty  ^rs  after  Tacitus,  a  few  mttte  regular 
firu(5tures  were  ere^ed  near  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  HerodttQ)  k  w. 
p.  434. 

^  Tacit.  Germ,  17. 

15  '  fupplied 
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fapplied  its  inhabitants  with  food  and  exercife  **.  c  H  A  P. 
Their  monftrous  herds  of  cattle,  lefs  remarkable  ^^^.^ 
indeed  for  their  beauty  than  for  their  utility**, 
formed  the  principal  objedl  of  their  wealth.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  corn  was  the  only  produce  ex- 
acted from  the  earth ;  the  ufe  of  orchards  or  arti- 
ficial meadows  was  unknown  to  the  Germans ; 
nor  can  we  expert  any  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture from  a  people,  whofe  property  every  yeat 
experienced  a  general  change  by  a  new  divifion 
of  the  arable  lands,  and  who,  in  that  ftrangfe  ope- 
ration, avoided  difputes,  by  fufFering  a  great  part 
of  their  territory  to  lie  wafte  and  without  tiilage*^ 

Gold,  filver,  and  iron,  were  extremely  fcarce  and  of  the 
in  Germany.  Its  barbarous  inhabitants  wanted  J^^,*^^""^' 
both  Ikill  and  patience  to  inveftigate  thofe  rich 
veins  of  filver,  which  have  fo  liberally  rewarded 
the  attention  of  the  Princes  of  Brunfwick  and 
Saxony.  Sweden,  which  now  fupplies  Europe  with 
iron,  was  equally  ignorant  of  its  own  riches ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  arms  of  the  Germans 
furniflied  a  fufficient  proof  how  little  iron  they 
were  able  to  bellow  on  what  they  muft  have 
deemed  the  nobleft  ufe  of  that  metal.  The  va- 
rious tranfa6lions  of  peace  and  war  had  intro- 
ced  fome  Roman  coins  (chiefly  filver)  among 
the  borderers  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  j  but  the 
more  dillant  tribes  were  abfolutely  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  money,  carried  on  their  confined 
traffic  by  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and 

•»  Tacit.  Germ.  $.  **  C*fiir  de  BelL  Gall.  w.  zi. 

^  Tacit;  Germ.  %6.    C«far,  vi.  aJt. 

A  A  2  prized 
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CHAP,  prized  their  rude  earthen  veflels  as  of  equal  value 
P^    ,  witli  the  iilver  vafes,  the  prefents  of  Rome  to 
their  princes  and  ambafladors  ".    To  a  mind  ca- 
pable of  reflection,  fuch  leading  fsuSts  convey 
iDore  inftruCtion,  than  a  tedious  detail  of  fubor* 
dinate  circumftances.     The  value  of  money  has 
been  fettled  by  general  confent  to  exprefs  our 
wants  and  our  property ;  as  letters  were  invented 
to  exprels  our  ideas ;  and  both  thefe  inilitutions, 
by  giving  a  more  active  energy  to  the  powers 
and  paifions  of  human  nature,  have  contributed 
to  multiply  the  objedls  they  were  defigned  to  re- 
prefent.    The  ufe  of  gold  and  filver  is  in  a  great 
meafure  factitious ;  but  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
enumerate  the  important  and  various  fervices 
which  agriculture,  and  all  the  arts,  have  received 
from  iron,  when  tempered  and  falhioned  by  the 
operation  of  fire,  and  the  dextrous  hand  of  man. 
Money,  in  a  word,  is  the  moil  univerlal  incite- 
ment, iron  the  mofl;  powerful  inilrument,   of 
human  induftry ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive by  what  means  a  people,  neither  actuated 
by  the  one,  nor  feconded  by  the  other,  could 
emerge  from  the  groflefl  barbarifm  *^ 
Their  in-        If  we  Contemplate  a  favage  nation  in  any  part 
^oience,     of  the  globe,  a  fupine  indolence  and  a  careleffiiefs 
of  futurity  will  be  found  to  conflitute  their  gene- 
ral character.   In  a  civilized  ftate,  every  faculty 

•''  Tacit.  Germ.  6. 

'^  It  is  faid  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians^  without  the  ufe  of 
^ther  money  or  irony  had  made  a  very  great  progreis  in  the  arts. 
Thofe  artSy  and  the  monuments  they  produced^  have  been  ftrangely 
magnified.      See  Kecherches  fur  les  Ainericainsy  torn.  iL  p.  155,  &c 

of 
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€)f  nlati  is  expanded  and  exercifed,  and  the  great  chap. 
chain  of  mutual  dependence  conne6ls  and  em-  ^  ^^ 
braces  the  feveral  members  of  fociety.   The  moil 
numerous  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  conftant 
and  ufeful  labour.     The  felefil  few,  placed  by 
fortune  above  that  neceffity,  can,  however,  fill 
up  their  time  by  the  purfuits  of  intereft  or  glory, 
by  the  improvement  of  their  eftate  or  of  their 
underftanding,  by  the  duties,  the  pleafures,  and 
even  the  follies  of  focial  life.   The  Germans  were 
not  poffeffed  of  thefe  varied  refources.    The  care 
of  the  houfe  and  family,  the  management  of  the 
land  and  cattle,  were  delegated  to  the  old  ahd 
the  infirm,  to  women  and  flaves.     The  lazy  war- 
rior, defliitute  of  every  art  that  might  employ  his 
leifure  hours,  confumed  his  days  and  nights  in 
the  animal  gratifications  of  fleep  and  food.  And 
yet,  by  a  wonderful  diverfity  of  nature  (accord- 
ing to  the  remark  of  a  writer  who  had  pierced    ' 
into  its  darkeft  recefles),  the  fame  barbarians  are 
by  turns  the  moil  indolent  and  the  mofl^  reille& 
of  mankind.     They  delight  in  floth,  they  deteft 
tranquillity  ^°.    The  languid  foul,  oppreffed  with 
its  own  weight,  anxioufly  required  fome  new  and 
powerful  fenfation ;  and  war  and  danger  were  the 
only  amufements  adequate  to  its  fierce  temper. 
The  found  that  fummoned  the  German  to  arms 
.  was  grateful  to  his  ear.     It  roufed  him  from  his 
uncomfortable  lethargy,  gave  him  an  adtive  pur- 
fuit,.and,  by  ftrong  exercife  of  the  body,  and 
violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  reftored  him  to  a 

f^  Tacit.  Germ.  15. 

A  A  3  more 
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CHAP,  more  lively  fenfe  of  his  exiftence.  In  the  dull 
^  ,  intervals  of  peace,  thefe  barbarians  were  imnEio- 
dermtely  addicted  to  deep  gaming  and  excefiive 
drinking ;  both  of  which,  by  different  ineans, 
the  one  by  inflaming  their  psuflBions,  the  other  by 
extinguifhing  their  reafon,  alike  relieved  them 
from  the  pain  of  thinking.  They  gloried  in  pa£> 
fing  whole  days  and  nights  at  table ;  and  the 
Uood  of  friends  and  relations  often  ilained  their 
numerous  and  drunken  aflemblies''.  Their  debts 
of  honour  (for  in  that  light  they  have  tranfinitted 
to  us  thofe  of  play)  they  difcharged  with  the  moft 
romantic  fidelity.  The  defperate  gameiler,  who 
had  flaked  his  perfon  and  liberty  on  a  lail  throw 
of  the  dice,  patiently  fubmitted  to  the  decifion 
of  fortune,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  bound, 
chailifed,  and  fold  into  remote  flavery,  by  his 
weaker  but  more  lucky  antagonifl.  ^\ 
Thdr  ufte  Strong  beer,  a  liquor  extracted  with  very  little 
fft!ii!!«  "^  art  from  wheat  or  barley,  and  corrupted  (as  it  is 
ftrongly  expreffed  by  Tacitus)  m(o  a  certain  lem- 
blance  of  wine,  was  fufficient  for  the  grofs  pur- 
pofes  of  German  debauchery.  But  thofe  who 
had  tailed  the  rich  wines  of  Italy,  and  afterwards 
of  Gaul,  iighed  for  that  more  delicious  Ipecies  of 
intoxication.  They  attempted  not,  however  (as 
has  fince  been  executed  with  fo  much  fucce&), 
to  naturalize  the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube }  nor  did  they  endeavour  to  procure 

^  TdoU  Germ.  2er4»  %$• 
~  ''  Id.  24*    The  Germans  might  borrow  the  arts   of  play  from 
the  Romansi  but  the  fajfion  is  wonderfuHy  inherent  in  the  human 
fpecies. 

by 
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hy  itaduftry  the  materials  of  an  advantageous  c  h  a  p. 
commerce.  To  folicit  by  labour  what  might  be  ^J^^^ 
raviflied  by  arms,  was  efteemed  unworthy  of  the 
Grerman  fpirit ".  The  intemperate  third  of 
ilrong  liquors  often  urged  the  barbarians  to 
invade  the  provinces  on  which  art  or  nature 
had  beftowed  thofe  much  envied  prefents.  Th^ 
Tufcan  who  betrayed  his  country  tQ  the  Celtic 
nations,  attracted  them  into  Italy  by  the  pro- 
tpe&  of  the  rich  fruits  and  delicious  wines,  the 
productions  of  a  happier  climate  ^^  And  in  the 
fame  manner  the  Qerman  auxiliaries,  invited 
into  France  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  were  allured  by  the  prgmife  of 
plenteous  quarters  in  the  provinces  of  Cham-  *» 
paigne  and  Burgundy".  Drunkennefe,  the 
mod  illiberal,  but  not  the  mod  dangerous  of 
our  vices,  was  fometimes  capable,  in  a  lefs  civi- 
lised date  of  mankind,  of  pccafioning  a  battle* 
a  war,  or  a  revolution* 

The  climate  of  ancient  Germany  haa  b^en  suteofpo* 
moUified,  and  the  foil  fertilized,  by  the  labour  ?^^*^  , 
of  ten  centuries  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne* 
The  iame  extent  of  ground  which  at  prefent 
maintains,  in  eafe  and  plenty,  a  million  of  huA 
bandmen  and  artificers,  was  unable  to  fupply  an 
hundred  thoufand  lazy  Warriors  with  the  fimple 
neceflaries  of  life  ^^.    The  Germans  abandoned 

•  their 

«  Tacit.  Gcnn.  14. 

^  Plutarch,  m  Camillo.    T.  Liv.  v.  33. 
^  Pubos*  Hift.  de  laMonarchie  Franyoifey  torn*  L  p«  ^93. 
^  The  Helvetian  nation,  which  ilHied  from  ijie  pountiy  called 
Switzerland}  contained^   of  every  age  and  fexy   ^fSiOQp   perfon^ 
A  A  4  (C^far 
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CHAP,  their  imtnenfe  forefts  to  the  exercife  of  huntings, 
^^'  employed  in  pafturage  the  moft  conGderable 
part  of  their  lands,  bellowed  on  the  fmall  re- 
mainder a  rude  and  carelefs  cultivation,  and 
then  accufed  the  fcantinefs  and  fterilityoF  a 
country  that  refufed  to  maintain  the  multitude 
of  its  inhabitants.  When  the  return  of  famine 
feverely  admoniihed  them  of  the  importance  of 
the  arts,  the  national  diilrefs  was  fometimes 
alleviated  by  the  emigration  of  a  third,  perhaps, 
or  a  fourth  part  of  their  youth  ".  The  poflef- 
lion  and  the  enjoyment  of  property  are  the 
pledges  which  bind  a  civilized  people  to  an 
improved  country.  But  the  Germans,  who 
carried  with  them  what  they  moft  valued,  their 
arms,  their  cattle,  and  their  women,  cheerfully 
abandoned  the  vaft  filence  of  their  woods  for 
the  unbounded  hopes  of  plunder  and  conqueft. 
The  innumerable  fwarms  that  iflued,  or  feemed 
to  iffue,  from  the  great  ftorehoufe  of  nations, 
were  multiplied  by  the  fears  of  the  vanquifhed, 
and  by  the  credulity  of  fucceeding  ages.  And 
from  fa£ts  thus  exaggerated,  an  opinion  was 
gradually  eftablifhed,  and  has  been  fupported  by 
writers  of  diftinguiflied  reputation,  that  in  the 
age  of  Caefar  and  Tacitus,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  are  in 

(Ceefar  de  Bell.  Gall.  i.  29.).  At  prefenty  the  number  of  people  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud  (a  fmall  difbidl  on  the  banlu  of  the  Leman  Lake^ 
much  more  diftinguifhed  for  politenefs  than  for  induffay)  amounts  to 
1 1 2,59 1.  ^®  ^^  excellent  tracSl  of  M.  Muret^  in  the  Memoires  de 
la  Societe  de  Bern. 
.  37  Paul  Diaconus,  c.  i,  29  3.  Machiavel,  DavUa,  and  the  reft  of 
Paul's  followers,  reprefent  thefe  emigratioiw  too  much  as  regular  and 
concerted  meafures. 

16  our 
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our  days  ^^     A  more  ferious  inquiry  into  the  chap. 
caufes  of  population  feems  to  have  convinced  mo-  ^  ^^'    ^ 
dern  philofophers  of  the  falfehood,  andindeed  the 
impoffibility,  of  the  fuppofition.     To  the  names 
of  Mariana  and  of  Machiavel%  we  can  oppofe 
the  equal  names  of  Robertfdn  and  Hume  *^. 

A  warlike  nation  like  the  Germans,  without  2^^°^ 
either  cities,  letters,  arts,  or  money,  found  fome 
compehfation  for  this  favage  ftate  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty.  Their  poverty  fecured  their 
freedom,  fince  our  defires  and  our  poffeffions  are 
the  ftrongeft  fetters  of  defpotifm.  "  Among  the  • 
**^  Suiones  (fays  Tacitus),  riches  are  held  in 
^^  honour.  They  are  therefore  fubjedt  to  an  ab- 
*'  folute  monarch,  who,  inftead  of  intruding  his 
"  people  with  the  free  ufe  of  arms,  as  is  pra6lifed 
*^  m  the  reft  of  Germany,  commits  them  to  the 
"  fafe  cuftody  not  of  a  citizen,  or  even  of  a 
"  freedman,  but  of  a  flave.  The  neighbours  of 
"^  the  Suiones,  the  Sitones,  are  funk  even  below 
^^'  fervitude ;  they  obey  a  woman  *'.**  In  the 
mention  of  thefe  exceptions,  the  great  hiftorian 
fufficiently  acknowledges  the  general  theory  of 
government.  We  are  only  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
by  what  means  riches  and  delpotifm  could  pene- 

3'  Sir  Wmiam  Temple  and  Montefquieu  have  indulged,  on  thit 
fobje(St,  the  ufual  livelinefs  of  their  fancy. 

^  Machiavel  Hift.  di  Firenze,  L  L  Mariana  HilL  Hifpan,  L  v. 
c.  I. 

^'^  Robertfon'a  Charles  V.    Hume's  Political  Eflays. 

**  Tacit.  German.  449  45«  Frenfliemius  (who  dedicated  his  fup- 
plement  to  Livy,  to  Chrillina  of  Sweden)  thinks  proper  to  be  very 
angry  with  the  Roman  who  exprefled  fo  very  little  reverence  for 
Kordiem  queens. 

trate 
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CHAP,  trate  into  a  remote  corner  <^  the  North,  and 
y  ^'^^^  extinguilh  the  generous  flame  that  blazed  with 
fuch  fierceneis  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman 
provinces :  or  how  the  anceftors  of  thofe  Dsunes 
and  Norwegians,  fo  extinguilhed  in  latter  ages 
by  their  unconquered  fpirit,  could  thus  tamely 
reiign  the  great  character  of  German  liberty^'. 
Some  tribes,  however,  on  the  coail  of  the  Baltic^ 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  kings,  though 
without  relinquiihing  the  rights  of  men  ^^;  but 
in  the  far  greater  part  of  Germany,  the  form  of 
government  was  a  democracy,  tempered  indeed, 
and  controlled,  not  €o  much  by  general  and  po- 
fitive  laws,  as  by  the  occafional  afcendant  of 
birth  or  valour,  of  eloquence  or  fuperftition  *♦. 
AflembKcs  Civil  governments,  in  their  firft  inflitutions, 
^thepco-  are  voluntary  affociations  for  mutual  defence.  To 
obtain  the  defired  end,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflky, 
that  each  individual  (hould  conceivje  himfelf 
obliged  to  fubmit  his  private  opimon  and  ac- 
tions, to  the  judgment  of  the  greater  number  of 
his  aflbciates.  The  G  erman  tribes  were  contented 
with  this  rude  but  liberal  outline  of  political 
fociety.  As  foon  as  a  youth,  born  of  free  parents, 
had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he  was  intro- 

^'  Ma^  we  not  fufpedl  that  fuperftition  was  the  parent  of  defpo- 
tlfm  ?  The  defcendants  of  Odin  (whofe  race  was  not  extin<Sl  till  tbe 
year  xo6o)  are  faid  to  have  reigned  in  Sweden  above  a  thouiand  years* 
The  temple  of  Upfai  was  the  ancient  feat  of  reli^on  and  empire. 
In  the  year  1153  I  ^d  a  finguUr  laW)  prohibiting  the  uie  and  pro- 
feffion  of  arms  to  any  except  the  king's  guards.  It  is  not  probable 
that  It  was  coloured  by  the  pretence  of  reviving  an  old  inftitation  I 
See  Dallin's  Hiftory  of  Sweden  in  the  BibliotbequeRaifon^yt^ 

^  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  43.  ^  Id.  c,  11,  la,  13,  fcc. 

duced 
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duced  into  the  general  council  of  his  country- 
men, folemnly  inveiled  with  a  ihield  and  fpear, 
and  adopted  as  a\}  equal  and  worthy  member  of 
the  mOitary  Qommonwealth.  The  affembly  of 
the  warriors  of  the  tribe  was  convened  at  ftated 
feafbns,  or  on  fudden  emergencies.  The  trial 
of  public  oJBTenceSy  the  election  of  magiftrates, 
and  the  great  bufinefs  of  peace  and  war,  were 
determined  by  its  independent  voice.  Some- 
times, indeed,  thefe  important  queftions  were 
previoufly  confidered,  and  prepared  in  a  more 
feleft  council  of  the  principal  chieftains  ^K  The 
magiftrates  might  deliberate  and  perfuade,  the 
people  only  could  refolve  and  execute ;  and  the 
refolutions  of  the  Germans  were  for  the  moft  part 
hafty  and  violent.  Barbarians  accuftomed  to  place 
their  freedom  in  Ratifying  the  prefent  paffion, 
and  their  courage  in  overlooking  aH  fiiture 
confequences,  turned  away  with  indignant  con- 
tempt from  the  remonftrances  of  juftice  and 
policy,  and  it  was  the  pra6lice  to  fignify  by  a 
hollow  murmur  their  diflike  of  fuch  timid 
counfels.  But  whenever  a  more  popular  orator 
propofed  to  vindicate  the  meaneft  citizen  from 
either  foreign  or  domeftic  injury,  whenever  he 
called  upon  his  fellow  countrymen  to  aflert  the 
national  honour,  or  to  purfue  fome  enterprife 
full  of  danger  and  glory,  a  loud  claihing  of 
fliields  and  fpears  expreffed  the  eager  applaufe 
of  the  affemlbly.    For  the  Germans  always  met 

^^  Grotius  changes  an  expreffion  of  Tzcitasy  ^ertraSantur  into 
pratra&ctnttir,    The  corre(5tion  is  equally  jnit  and  ingenious. 

in 
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c  H  A  P.  in  annSy  and  it  was  conftantly  to  be  dreaded^ 
^   1^,^  left  an  irregular  multitude,  inflamed  with  faftkm 
and  ftrong  liquors,  fliould  ufe  thofe  arms  to  en- 
force, as  well  as  to  declare,  their  furious  refblves. 
We  may  recollect  how  often  the  diets  of  Poland 
have  been  polluted  with  blood,  and  the  more 
numerous  party  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  more  violent  and  feditious^. 
Authoritj        A  general  of  the  tribe  was  elected  on  occalions 
**^j^^  of  danger ;  and,  if  the  danger  was  preffing  and 
magif-       extenfive,  feveral  tribes  concurred  in  the  choice 
^^^^       of  the  fame  general.    The  braveft  warrior  was 
named  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  the  field, 
by  his  example,  rather  than  by  his  commands. 
But  this  po\fer,  however  limited,  was  ftill  invi- 
dious.   It  expired  with  the  war,  and  in  time  of 
peace  the  German  tribes  acknowledged  not  any 
fupreme  chief*^     Princes  were,  however,  ap^ 
pointed  in  the  general  aflembly,  to  adminifter 
juftice,  or  rather  to  compofe  differences^,  in 
thefr  refpe6live  diftri6ts.     In  the  choice  of  thefe 
magiftrates,  as  much  regard  was  ihewn  to  birth 
as  to  merit  ^.    To  each  was  afligned,  by  the 
public,  a  guard,  and  a  council  of  an  hundred 
perfons ;  and  the  firft  of  the  princes  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  honour 

^  Even  in  our  ancient  parHament^  the  barons  often  carried  a  queP- 
tiony  not  fo  much  by  the  number  of  vote8»  as  by  that  of  their  armed 
followers. 

*^  Cseiar  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23. 

^  Minuunt  controverfiasi  is  a  very  happy  expreffion  of  Csefar'*- 

^  Reges  ex  nobilitate»  duces  ex  virtute  fumunt.     Tacit.  Germ.  7. 

which 
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which  fometiities  tempted  the  Romans  to  com- 
pliment him  with  the  regal  title  ^^  

The  comparative  view  of  the  powers  of  the  moreabfo- 
magiftrates,   in    two    remarkable  inftances,   is  i^te  over 
alone  fufficient  to  reprefent  the  whole  fyftem  of  perty^ri^an 
German  manners.     The  difpofal  of  the  landed  over  the 
property  within    their   diftridl   was  abfolutely  ^^he* 
veiled  in  their  hands,  and  they  diftributed  it  Germans. 
every  year  according  to  a  new  divifion*'.     At 
the  fame  time  they  were  not  authorifed  to  punifh 
with  death,  to  imprifon,  or  even  to  ftrike,  a  pri- 
vate citizen  ^\     A  people  thus  jealous  of  their 
perfons,  and  carelefs  of  their  pofleflions,  muft 
have  been  totally  deftitute  of  induftry  and  the 
arts,  but  animated  with  a  high  fenfe  of  honour 
and  independence. 

The  Germans  refpe6led  only  thofe  duties  Voiuntafy 
which  they  impofed  on  themfelves.  The  moft  ^^^ 
obfcure  foldier  refifted  with  difdain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  magittrates.  "  The  nobleft  youths 
**  blufhed  not  to  be  numbered  among  the  faith- 
•*  ful  companions  of  fome  renowned  chief,  to 
**  whom  they  devoted  their  arms  and  fervice. 
•*  A  noble  emulation  prevailed  among  the  com- 
**  panions,  to  obtain  the  firft  place  in  the  efteem 
**  of  their  chief;  amongft  the  chiefs,  to  acquire 
**  the  greateft  number  of  valiant  companions. 
**  To  be  ever  furrounded  by  a  band  of  fele6t 
««  youths,  was  the  pride  and  ftrength  of  the 
^«  chiefs,  their  ornament  in  peace,   their  de- 

*•  Cluver.  Germ.  Ant.  1.  i.  c.  38. 
**  Caeiar,  vi.  aa.     Tacit.  Germ.  z6. 
-»  Tacit.  Genn.  7.      , 

^«  fence 
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c  H  A  P.  <<  fence  in  war.   The  glory  of  fuch  difUnguilhed 
^^      ^^  heroes  difiiifed  itfelf  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
*<  of  their  own  tribe.     Pr^ents  and  embaffies 
<<  folicited  their  friendfhipy  and  the  fame  of 
<<  their  arms  often  enfured  viAory  to  the  party 
«  which  they  efpoufed.    In  the  hour  of  danger 
*<  it  was  fliameful  for  the  chief  to  be  furpafled 
<<  in  valour  by  his  companions ;  lliamefiil  for 
*^  the  companions  not  to  equal  the  valour  of 
^^  their  chief.     To  furvive  his  fall  in  battle,  was 
*<  indelible  infamy.    To  protect  his  perlbn,  and 
^*  to  adorn  his  glory  with  the  trophies  of  their 
^<  own  exploits,  were  the  mod  facred  of  their 
^*  duties.    The  chiefs  combated  for  victory,  the 
**  companions  for  the  chief.    The  nobleil  war- 
**  riors,  whenever  their  native  country  was  funk 
*^  in  the  lazinels  of  peace,  maintained  their 
^^  numerous  bands  in  fome  diftant  fcene  of 
•*  a6lion,  to  exercife  their  reftlefs  ^irit,  and 
**  to   acquire  renown   by  voluntary   dangers. 
«*  Gifts  worthy  of  foldiers,  the  warlike  fleed, 
"  the  bloody  and  ever  viftorious  lance,  were 
*^  the  rewards  which  the  companions  claimed 
"  from  the  liberality  of  their  chief.      The  rude 
"  plenty  of  his  hofpitable  board  was  the  only 
*'  pay  that  he  could  bellow,  or  they  would  ac- 
^^  cept.  War,  rapine,  and  the  fi-ee-will  offerings 
^^  of  his  friends,  fupplied  the  materials  of  this 
"  munificence"."      This  inftitution,  however 
it  might  accidentally  weaken  the  feveral  re- 
publics,  invigorated  the  general  chara6ler  of 

"  Tacit.  Germ.  13, 14. 

the 
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the  Germans,  and  even  ripened  amongft  them  chap, 
all  the  virtues  of  which  barbarians  are  fufcep- 
tible  ;  the  faith  and  valour,  the  hofpitality  and 
the  courtefy,  fo  confpicuous  long  afterwards  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  honourable  gifts, 
bellowed  by  the  chief  on  his  brave  companions, 
have  been  fuppofed,  by  an  ingenious  writer,  to 
contain  the  firfl  rudiments  of  the  fiefs,  diHri- 
buted,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, by  the  barbarian  lords  among  their  vaf- 
fals,  with  a  fimilar  duty  of  homage  and  military 
fervice  ^\  Thefe  conditions  are,  however,  very 
repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, who  delighted  in  mutual  prefents  j  but 
without  either  impofihg,  or  vaccepting,  the 
weight  of  obligations ".   . 

**  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  or  more  properly  Gertnaa 
<<  of  romance,  all  the  men  were  brave,  and  all  ^^*^* 
"  the  women  were  chafte  ;'*  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  latter  of  thefe  virtues  is  acquired  and 
preferved  with  much  more  difficulty  than  the 
former,  it  is  afcribed,  almoft  without  exception, 
to  the  wives  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Polygamy 
was  not  in  ufe,  except  among  the  princes,  and 
among  them  only  for  the  fake  of  multiplying 
their  alliances.  Divorces  were  prohibited  by 
manners  rather  than  by  laws;  Adulteries  were 
punifhed  as  rare  and  inexpiable  crimes;    nor 

^  Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  3.  The  brilHant  imagination  *of 
Montefquieu  is  corredledy  however^  by  the  dry  cold  readR)!!  of  the 
Abbe  de  Mably.      Obfervations  fur  I'Hiitoire  de  Fnuicey   tQm,u 

'^  Gaudent  muneribus,  fed  nee  data  imputanty  nee  acceptis  obU* 
gantor.    Tacit.  Germ.  c.  %u 

was 
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c  H  AP.  was  fedudlion  juftified  by  example  and  fafhion^^ 
1^  ^_j  We  may  cafily  difcover,  that  Tacitus  indulges 
an  honeft  plcafure  in  the  contrail  ot'  barbarian 
virtue  with  the  diflblute  condudl  of  the  Roman 
ladies;  yet  there  are  fome  ftriking  circumftances 
that  give  an  air  of  truth,  or  at  leaft  of  proba- 
bility, to  the  conjugal  faith  and  chaftity  of  the 
Germans. 
Ittproba-        Although  the  progrefe  of  civilization  has  un- 
"»f«^   doubtedly  contributed  to  afluage  the  fiercer  paf- 
iions  of  human  nature,  it  feems  to  have  been 
left  favourable  to  the  virtue  of  chaftity,  whofe 
moft  dangerous  enemy  is  the  foftnefs  of  the  mind. 
The  refinements  of  life  corrupt  while  they  polifli 
the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes.    The  grofs  appetite 
of  love  becomes  moft  dangerous  when  it  is  ele- 
vated, or  rather,  indeed,  dilguifed  by  fentimental 
paflion.     The  elegance  of  drefs,  of  motion,  and 
of  manners,  gives  a  luftre  to  beauty,  and  inflames 
the  fenfes  through  the  imagination.     Luxurious 
entertainments,  midnight  dances,  and  licentious 
fpe£tacles,  prefent  at  once  temptation  and  op- 
portunity to  female  frailty  ".    From  fuch  dan- 
gers the  unpolilhed  wives  of  the  barbarians  were 
fecured  by  poverty,  folitude,  and  the  painful 
cares  of  a  domeftic  life.     The  German   huts, 
open  on  every  fide,  to  the  eye  of  indifcretion  or 

^  The  adukrefs  was  whipped  through  the  village.  Neither 
wealth  nor  beauty  could  infpire  compaiiiony  or  procure  her  a  fecond 
hufband,  189 19. 

"  Ovid  employs  two  hundred  lines  in  the  refearch  of  places  the 
moft  favourable  t6  love.  Above  ally  he  confiders  the  theatre  as  the 
belt  adapted  to  colle<5l  the  beauties  of  Rome>  and  to  melt  them  int* 
tendemefs  and  fenfuality. 

jealouly, 
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jealoufy,  were  a  better  fafeguard  of  conjugal  fide-  c  H  A  ?• 
lity,  than  the  walls,  the  bolts,  and  the  eunuchs      ^ 
of  a  Perfian  haram.     To  this  reafon,  another 
may  be  added,  of  a  more  honourable  nature. 
The  Germans  treated  their  women  with  efteem 
and  confidence,  confulted  them  on  every  occafion 
of  importance,  and  fondly  believed,  that  in  their 
breafts  refided  a  fan6tity  and  wifdom  more  than 
human.    Some  of  thefe  interpreters  of  fate,  fuch 
as  Velleda,  in  the  Batavian  war,  governed,  in  the 
name  of  the  deity,  the  fierceft  nations  of  Ger- 
many ^\     The   reft  of  the  fex,  without  being 
adored  as  goddefles,  were  refpe6t;ed  as  the  free 
and  equal  companions  of  foldiers ;  aflbciated, 
•even  by  the  marriage  ceremony,  to  a  life  of  toil, 
of  danger,  and  of  glory  ^^.     In  their  great  inva- 
fions,  the  camps  of  the  barbarians  were  filled 
witji  a  multitude  of  women,  who  remained  firm 
and  undaunted  amidft  the  found  of  arms,  the 
various  forms  of  deftru6lion,  and  the  honourable 
wounds  of  their  fons  and  hulbands^°.     Fainting 
armies  of  Germans  have  more  than  once  been 
driven  back  upon  the  enemy,  by  the  generous 
defpair  of  the  women,  who  dreaded  death  much 
lefs  than  fervitude.    If  the  day  was*  irrecoverably 
loft,  they  well  knew  how  to  deliver  themfelyes 
and  their  children,  with  their  own  hands,  from 


5-  Tach.Hift,iv.  61.65. 

'9  The  marriage  prefent  was  a  yoke  of  oxen,  horfes,  and  arms. 
See  Germ.  c.  i8.     Tacitus  is  fomewhat  too  florid  on  the  fubjec5l. 

^  The  change  of  exigere  into  exugere  is  a  moft  excellent  correct 
tion. 

VOL.  I.  B  B  an 
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CnAK  an  infulting  vifilor*'.  Heroines  of  fuch  acaft 
may  claim  our  admiration ;  but  they  were  moil 
afliiredly  neither  lovely,  nor  very  fufceptible  of 
love.  Whilft  they  affe£led  to  emulate  the  ftern 
virtues  of  wwn,  they  muft  have  refigned  that 
attraffcive  foftneis,  in  which  principally  confiils 
the  charm  and  weakne&  of  tvoman.  Confcious 
pride  taught  the  German  females  to  fupprefs 
every  tender  emotion  that  flood  in  competition 
with  honour,  and  the  firft  honour  of  the  fex  has 
ever  been  that  of  chaftity.  The  fentiments  ^nd 
conduct  of  thefe  high-fpirited  matrons  may,  at 
once,  be  conlidered  as  a  caufe,  as  an  effe£t,  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  general  charadler  of  the  nation. 
Pemale  courage,  however  it  may  be  raifed  hj 
fanaticifm,  or  confirmed  by  habit,  can  be  only  a 
faint  and  imperfe^  imitation  of  the  manly  valour 
that  diftinguiflies  the  age  or  country  in  which  it 
may  be  found. 

ReKgion.  The  religious  fyftem  of  the  Germans  (if  the 
wild  opinions  of  favages  can  deferve  that  name) 
was  diftated  by  their  wants,  their  fears,  and 
their  ignorance  ^\  They  adored  the  great  vifible 
obje£ts  and  agents  of  nature,  the  Sun  and  the 


*'  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  Before  the  wives  of 
the  Teutoiies  deftroyed  themfelves  and  their  children,  they  h^doSM 
to  furrender,  on  condition  that  they  Ihould  be  received  as  the  flavesof 
the  veftal  yirgins. 

**  Tacitus  has  employed  a  few  lines,  and  Cluverius  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  pages,  on  this  obfcure  fubjedl.  The  fonner  difcorfl' 
in  Germany  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  latter  is  pofitive» 
that  under  the  emblems  of  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  &%,  his  pioQi 
anccftors  worihippcd  the  Trinity  in  unity. 


Mood, 
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Moon,  the  Fire  and  the  Earth ;  together  with  C  H  A  Ft. 
thofe  imaginary  deities,  who  were  fuppofed  to  ,    °^ 
preflde  over  the  mofl  important  occupations  of 
human  life.     They  were  perfuaded,  that^  by 
feme  ridiculous  arts  of  divination,  they  could 
diicover  the  will  of  the  fuperior   beings,   and 
that  human  facrificee  were  the  moil  precious 
and  acceptable  offering  to  their  altars.    Some 
applaufe  has  been  h^ftily  bellowed  on  the  fub- 
lime  notion,  entertained   by   that  people,  of 
the  Deity,  whom  they  neither  confined  within 
the  walls  of  a  temple,  nor  reprefented  by  any 
human  figure ;  but  when  we  recollect,  that  the 
Germans  were  unfkilled  in  architedfcure,  and 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  fculpture, 
we  (hall  readily  affign  the  true  reafon  of  a  fcru- 
pie,  which  arofe  not  fo  much  fVom  a  fuperiority 
of  reaibn,  as  from  a  want  of  ingenuity.    The 
only  temples  in  Germany  were  dark  and  an- 
cient groves,  confecrated  by  the  reverence  of 
fucceeding  generations.     Their  fecret  gloom, 
the  imagined  refidence  of  an  invifible  power, 
by  prefenting  no  diilinSl  obje^  of  fear  or  wor- 
ihip,  imprefled  the  mind  with  a  dill  deeper  ienfe 
of  religious  horror  ^^;  and  the  priefts,  rude  and 
illiterate  as  they  were,  had  been  taught  by  ex« 
perience  the  ufe  of  every  artifice  that  could 
preferve  and  fortify  impreffions  fo  well  fuited  to 
then:  t)wn  intercft. 


^^  The  £u:red  wood  defcr&ed  with  &ch  fublime  horror  by  Lucaq* 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MarfeiUes  ^  but  there  were  many  o£ 
the  fame  kind  in  Gennany. 
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The  lame  ignorancewhich  renders  barbariatift 
incapable  of  conceiWng  or  embracing  the  uiefiil 
reiiraints  of  laws,  expofes  them  naked  and  un- 
armed to  the  blind  terrors  of  fuperftition.  Th« 
German  priefts,  improving  this  favourable  tem- 
per of  their  countrymen,  t^ad.  aflamed  a  jurif. 
didlion,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  which  the 
magiftrate  could  not  venture  to  exercife ;  and  th^ 
haughty  warrior  patiently  fubmitted  to  the  laih 
of  correftion,  when  it  was  inflid;ed,  not  by 
any  human  power,  but  by  the  immediate  order 
of  the  god  of  war  *\  The  defe6ts  of  civil  policy 
were  fometimes  fupplied  by  the  interpofition  of 
.eccleliaftical  authority.  The  latter  was  con- 
ftantly  exerted  to  maintain  filence  and  decency 
in  the  popular  aflemblies ;  and  was  Ibmetimes 
extended  to  a  more  enlarged  concern  for  the 
national  welfare.  A  folemn  proceffion  was  occa- 
iionaUy  celebrated  in  the  prefent  countries  of 
Mecklenburgh  and  Pomerania.  The  unknown 
fymbol  of  the  Earthy  covered  with  a  thick  veil, 
was  placed  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  cows ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  goddefs,  whofe  common  refi- 
dence  was  in  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  vifited  feveral 
adjacent  tribes  of  her  woriluppers.  During  her 
progrefe,  the  found  of  war  was  huflied,  quarrels 
were  fufpended,  arms  laid  afide,  and  the  refllefs 
,  Germans  had  an  opportunity  of  tailing  the  bleff- 
ings  of  peace  and  harmony  **.  Thp  truce  (>fGo49 
fo  often  and  fo  ineffeftually  proclaimed  by  the 

-^*  Tacit.  Oennanby  c.  7.  **  Tacit  Gennaiiiaf  c.40. 

,     -  clergy 
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clergy  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  an  obviolis  Ch.a  p. 
imitation  of  this  ancient  cuftom  **^.  c-J~^ 

But  the  influence  of  religion  was  far  more  in  war. 
powerful  to  inflame,  than  to  moderate,  the  fierce 
paffions  of  the  Germans.  Intereft.  and  fanaticifm 
often  prompted  its  minifters  to  fan6lify  the  mod 
dai'ing  and  the  moft  unjufl:  enterprifes,  by  the* 
approbation  of  Heaven,  and  full  aflurances  of 
fuccefs.  The  confecrated  fl:andards,  long  revered, 
in  the  groves  of  fuperltition,  were  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  battle''^;  and  the  hoftile  army  was, 
devoted  with  dire  execrations  to  the  gods  of  war 
and  of  thunder  ^^     In  the  faith  of  fpldiers  (and 
fuch-were  the  Germans)  cowardice  is  the  moft. 
unpardonable  of  fins.     A  brave  man  was  the 
worthy  favourite  of  their  martial  deities ;  the; 
wretch  who  had  loft  his  fliield,  was  alike  baniihed; 
from  the  religious  and  the  civil  aflemblies  of  his 
countrymen.     Some  tribes  of  the  north  feem  to 
have  embraced  the  dodlrine  of  tranfmigration% 
others  imagined  a  grofs  paradife  of  immpi-tal 
drunkennefs  ^''.     All  agreed,  that  a  \if^  fpent  in 
arms,  and  a  glorious  death  in  battle,  were  the: 
beft  preparations  for  a  happy  futurity,  either  in 
this  or  in  another  world. 

^  See  Dr.  Robertfon^s  Hiftory  of  Charles  V,  vol.  i.  note  10. '    . 

^  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.  Thefe  ftandards  were  only  the  heads  of 
wild  beafts. 

?  See  an  inftance  of  this  cuftom^  Tacit.  Aimal.  xiii.  57. 

^  Caefar,  Diodorus,  and  Lucan,  feem  to  afcribe  this  d6<5trine  to 
the  Gauls,  but  M.  Pelloutier  (Hiiloire  d^s  Celte8>.  LiiL  c.  18.}  labours 
to  reduce  their  expreiEons  to  a  more  orthodox  fenfe. 

'^  Concerning  this  grofs  but  alluring  do<ftrine  of  the  Edda,  fee 
Fable  xx.  in  the  curious  ^  verfion  of  that  book,  publiflied  by  M.  Mal- 
let>  in  his  latrodudtion  to  the  Hiftory  of  Denmark. 
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The  immortality  fo  vainly  promifed  by  the 
priefts,  was  in  fome  degree  conferred  by  the 
bards.  That  fingular  order  of  men  has  moil 
defervedly  attra£led  the  notice  of  all  who  have 
attempted  to  inveftigate  the  antiquities  of  the 
Celts,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Germans. 
Their  genius  and  character,  as  well  as  the 
reverence  paid  to  that  important  office  have 
been  fufficiently  illuftrated.  But  we  cannot 
to  eafily  exprefs,  or  even  conceive,  the  enthu* 
fiafin  of  arms  and  glory  which  they  kindled  in 
the  br^aft  of  their  audience.  Among  a  poliihed 
people,  a  tafte  for  poetry  is  rather  an  amufe- 
ment  of  the  fancy,  than  a  paffion  of  the  foul 
And  yet,  when  ia  calm  retirement  we  perufe 
the  co^ibats  defcribed  by  Homer  or  Taffo,  we 
are  infenfibly  feduced  by  the  fiftion,  and  feel 
a  momentary  glow  of  martial  ardour.  But  bow 
faint,  how  cold  is  the  ienfation  which  a  peace* 
ful  mind  can  receive  from  folitary  fludy!  It 
was  in  the  hour  of  battle,  or  in  the  feaft  of 
Victory,  that  the  bards  celebrated  the  glory  of 
heroes  of  ancient  days,  the  anceftors  of  thoie 
\lrarlike  chieftains  who  liftened  with  tranfport 
to  their  artleft  but  animated  ilrains.  The  view 
of  arms  and  of  danger  heightened  the  effect  of 
the  military  ibng ;  and  the  paffions  which  it 
tended  to  excite,  the  defire  of  fame,  and  the 
contempt  of  death,  were  the  habitual  fentiments 
of  a  German  mind  ^'. 

Such 

7»  See  Tacit.  Gemi«  c.  >    Diodor.  SicuU  U  v.   Strabo,.  1.  iv.  p.i9> 
The  claffical  reader  may  remember  the  rank  of  Demodocus  in  the 
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Such  was  the  fituation,   and  fuch  were  the  c  ha  P. 
manners  of  the  ancient  Germans.     Their  cli-  »^^'__f 
mate,  their  want  of  learning,  of  arts,  and  of  Caufts 
laws,  their  notions  of  honour,  of  gallantry,  and  ^^^^^^ . 
of  religion,  their  fenfe  of  freedom,  impatience  the  pro- 
of peace,  and  thirft  of  enterprife,  all  contributed  g^^of  ^^^ 
to  form  a  people  of  military  heroes.     And  yet  we 
find,  that,  during  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  that  elapfed  from  the  defeat  of  Varus 
to  the  reign  of  Decius,  thefe  formidable  barba- 
rians made  few  confiderable  attempts,  and  not 
any  materkd  impreffion,  on  the  luxurious  and 
enflaved  provinces  of  the  empire.     Their  pro- 
grefs  was  checked  by  their  want  of  arms  and  dit 
cipline,  and  their  fury  was  diverted  by  the  intet 
tine  divifions  of  ancient  Germany* 

I.  It  has  been  obferved^  with  ingenuity,  and  w^ant  of  . 
not  without  truth,  that  the  command  of  iron  *™^ 
foon  gives  a  nation  the  command  of  gold*  But 
the  rude  tribes  of  Germany,  alike  deftitute  of 
both  thofe  valuable  metals,  were  reduced  flowly 
to  acquire,  by  their  unaffifted  ftrength,  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The 
face  of  a  German  army  difplayed  their  poverty  of 
iron.  Swords,  and  the  longer  kind  of  lances, 
they  could  feldom  ufe.  Their  Jramece  (as  they 
called  them  in  their  own  language)  were  long 
fpears  headed  with  a  iharp  bat  narrow  iron  point,. 

Phaeacian  courts  and  the  ardour  infufed  by  Tyrtaeus  into  the  fainting 
Spartans.  Yet  there  is  little  probability  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Germans  were  the  fame  people.  Much  learned  trifling  might  be 
fparedf  if  our  antiquarians  would  condefcend  to  refle£l>  that  iimilar 
manners  will  naturally  be  produced  by  finular  fituations. 

B  B  4  an A 
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CHAP.  andwhich,a8occafionreqiiired,theyeitherdarted 
^  ^^  ^  irom  a  diftance,  or  puflied  in  clofe  onfet.  With 
this  fpear,  and  with  a  fliield,  their  cavalry  was 
contented.  A  multitude  of  darts,  fcattered^' 
with  incredible  force,  were  an  additional  refource 
of  the  infantry.  Their  military  drefs,  when 
they  wore  any,  was  nothing  more  than  a  loofe 
mantle.  A  variety  of  colours  was  the  only 
ornament  of  their  wooden  or  ofier  fhields.  Few 
of  the  chiefs  were  diilinguiihed  by  cuiraffes, 
fcarce  any  by  helmets.  Though  the  horfes  of 
Germany  were  neither  beautiful,  fwift,  nor  prac- 
tifed  in  the  fkilful  evolutions  of  the  Roman  ma- 
nage,  feveral  of  the  nations  obtained  renown  by 
their  cavalry;  but,  in  general,  the  principal 
ftrength  of  the  Germans  confided  in  their  infan- 
try '%  which  was  drawn  up  in  feveral  deep  co- 
lumns, according  to  the  diilin6lion  of  tribes  and 
and  of  dif-  families.  Impatient  of  fatigue  or  delay,  thefe 
cipiiae.  half-armed  warriors  rufhed  to  battle  with  diffo- 
nant  fhouts  and  difordered  ranks ;  and  fometimes, 
by  the  effort  of  native  valour,  prevailed  over 
the  conflrained  and  more  artificial  bravery  of 
the  Roman  mercenaries.  But  as  the  barbarians 
poured  forth  their  whole  fouls  on  the  firfl  onfet, 
they  knew  not  how  to  rally  or  to  retire.  A 
repulfe  was  a  fure  defeat;  and  a  defeat  was 
moft  commonly  total  deflrudlion.      When  we 

'"  Miflilia  fpargunt,  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  6.  Either  that  hiftorian 
ufed  a  vague  expreffion^  or  he  meant  that  they  were  thrown  at 
random. 

'^  It  was  their  principal  diftin<5Hon  from  the  Sarmat'ans,  who  ge- 
nerally fought  on  horfehacfc;  - 

recoUeft 
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.  recolle6l  the  complete  armour  of  the  Roman  e  H  A  P. 
foldiers,  their  difcipline,  exercifes,  evolutions, 
fortified  camps,  and  military  engines,  it  appears 
a  juft  matter  of  furprife,  how  the  naked  and 
unaffitted  valour  of  the  barbarians  could  dare  to 
encounter  in  the  field,  the  ftrength  of  the  legions 
and  the  various  troops  of  the  auxiliaries,  which 
feconded  their  operations;     The  conteft  was  too 
unequal,  till  the  introdu6lion  of  luxury  had  ener- 
vated the  vigour,  and  the  fpirit  of  difobedience 
and  fedition  had  relaxed  the  difcipline,  of  the 
Roman  armies.  '  The  introdu6lion  of  barbarian 
auxiliaries  into   thofe  armies,  was   a   meafure 
attended  with  very  obvious  dangers,  as  it  might 
gradually  inftru6t  the  Germans  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  of  policy.     Although  they  were  admitted  in 
fmall  numbers  and  with  the  ftridleft  precaution, 
the  example  of  Civilis  was  proper  to  convince 
the  Romans,  that  the  danger  was  not  imaginary, 
and  that  their  precautions  were  not  always  fuffi- 
cient  '^     During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the 
death  of  Nero,  that  artful  and  intrepid  BatavianJ 
whom  his  enemies  condefcended  to   compare 
with  Hannibal  and  Sertorius  ",  formed  a  great 
defign  of  freedom  and  ambition.    Eight  Batavian 
cohorts,  renowned  in  the  wars  of  Britain  and. 
Italy,  repaired  to  his  (landard.     He  introduced 
an  army  of  Germans  into  Gaul,  prevailed  on 

'*  The  relation  of  this  enterprife  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  fourtl^ 
and  fifth  books  of  the  Hiftory  of  Tacitus,  and  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  eloquence  than  perfpicuity.  Sir  Henry  Sayille  has  obferved 
Several  inaccuracies* 

^*  Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  13.    Like  them  he  had  loft  aa  eye. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  powerful  cities  of  Treves  and  Langres  ta 
^^  J  embrace  his  caufe,  defeated  the  legions^  de- 
ftroyed  their  fortified   camps,  and  employed 
againft  the   Romans  the   military  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  in  their  fervice.     When 
at  length,  after  an  obftinate  ftruggle,  he  yielded 
to  the  power  of  the  empire,  Citilis  fecured  him- 
felf  and  his  country  by  an  honourable  treaty. 
The  Batavians  dill  continued  to  occupy  the 
iflands  of  the  Rhine  ^%  the  allies,  not  the  fer- 
.  vants,  of  the  Roman  monarchy. 
CivUdifleii.      II*  The  ftrength  of  ancient  Germany  appears 
^*  ^     formidable,  when  we  confider  the  effe^  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  its  united  effort. 
The  wide  extent  of  country  might  very  poffibly 
contain  a  million  of  warriors,  as  all  who  were  of 
age  to  bear  arms  were  of  a  temper  to  ufe  them^ 
But  this  fierce  multitude,  incapable  of  concert- 
ing or  executing  any  plan  of  national  greatnefs, 
was  agitated  by  various  and  often  hoftile  inten- 
tions.   Germany  was  divided  into  more  than 
forty  independent  Hates;  and,  even  in  each  flate, 
the  union  of  the  feveral  tribes  was  extremely 
loofe  and  precarious.  The  barbarians  were  eafily 
provoked ;  they  knew  not  how  to  forgive  an  in« 
jury,  much  lefs  an  infult ;  their  refentments  were 
bloody,  and  implacable.  The  cafual  difputesthat 
fo  frequently  happened  in  their  tumultuous  par- 
ties of  hunting  or  drinking,  were  fufficient  to 


^^  It  was  contained  between  the  two  branches  of  the  old  Rhine)  as 
they  fubfifted  before  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed  by  art  and 
nature.    See  Cluver.  German.  Antlq.  L  iii.  c.  50.  37. 
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inflame  the  minds  of  whole  nations;  the  pri-  chap.- 
vate  feud  of  any  confiderable  chieftains  diffirfed  \_  '_  _^. 
itfelf  among  their  followers  and  allies.  To 
chaflile  the  infolent,  or  to  plunder  the  defence- 
lefi,  were  alike  caufes  of  war.  The  mod  for- 
midable  ftates  of  Germany  afiedted  to  encom- 
pafs  their  territories  with  a  wide  frontier  of 
folitude  and  devaflation.  The  awful  diftance 
preferved  by  their  neighbours,  attefted  the 
terror  of  their  arms,  and  in  fome  meafure  de- 
fended them  from;  the  danger  of  unexpected 
incurfipns  "• 

"  The  Bru6leri  (it  is  Tacitus  who  now  fpeaks)  fomented 
**  were  totally  exterminated  by  the  neighbour-  hcv  of  ^*^ 
*'  ing  tribes  ^%   provoked   by  their   infolence,  Rome. 
*^  allured  by  the  hopes  of  fpoil,  and  perhaps 
**  infpired  by  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire* 
•*  About  fixty  thoufand  barbarians  were  de* 
*'  ftroyed ;  not  by  the  Roman  arms,  but  in  our 
"  fight,  and  for  our  entertainment.     May  the 
"  nations,  enemies  of  Rome,   ever  preferve 
"  this  enmity  to  each  other !  We  have  now 
^  attained  the  utmoft  verge  of  profperity '', 
"  and  have  nothing  left  to  demand  of  fortune^ 
"  except  the    difcord   of  thefe  barbarians  ^V* 

^  CaeCir  de  Bell.  GalL  1.  vi.  43. 

"^  They  are  mentioned^  howeyer*  in  the  bfth  and  vth  centuriet  by 
Nazariusy  Ammianus^  Claudian^  &c.  as  a  tribe  of  Franks.  See 
Cluver.  Germ*  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  zj. 

^  Urgentibus  Is  the  common  readmgy  but  good  fenfe^  Lipfios,  and 
fome  MSS.  declare  for  Fergentibus. 

*'  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  33.  The  picw9  Abbe  de  Bleterie  is  very 
angry  with  Tacitusi  talks  of  the  devil  who  wzs  a  murdecer  from  the 
beginning)  &c.  &c*  ^ 

Thefe 
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CHAP.  Thefe  fentiinents,  lefs  worthy  of  the  liumanity 
.    ^  ^  than  of  the  patriotifm  of  Tacitus,  exprefe  the 
^invariable  maxims  of  the  policy  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    They  deemed  it  a  much  fafer  expe- 
dient to  divide  than  to  combat  the  barbarians, 
from  whofe  defeat  they  could  derive  neither 
honour  nor  advantage.    The  money  and  ne- 
gociations  of  Rome  infinuated  themfelves  into 
the  heart  of  Germany ;  and  every  art  of  feduc- 
tion  -was  ufed  with  dignity,  to  conciliate  thofe 
nations  whom  their  proximity  to  the  Rhine  or 
Danube  might  render  the  mod  ufeful  friends, 
as    well    as    the    mod    troublefome    enemies. 
Chiefs   of  renown   and  power  were  flattered 
by  the  mod  trifling  prefents,  which  they  re- 
ceived  either  as  marks  of  diilin£tion,  or  as 
the  inftruments  of  luxury.     In  civil  diiienfions 
the  weaker  fa6tion  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen 
its  intereft  by  entering  into  fecret  connexions 
with  the  governors  of  the  frontier  provinces. 
Every  quarrel    among    the   Germans  was  fo- 
mented by  the  intrigues  of  Rome ;  and  -every 
plan  of  union  and  public  good   was  defeated 
by  the  ftronger  bias  of  private  jealouiy  and 
intereft*'. 
Tranfient.       The  general  confpiracy  which  terrified  the 
union         Romans  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
Marcus      Comprehended  alraoft  dl  the  nations  of  Germany, 
Antoninus,  ^nd  eveu  Sarmatia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine 


•  *V  Many  traces  of  this  policy  may  be  difcovered  in  Tacitus  and 
Dion ;  and  many  more  may  be  inferred  from  the  principles  of  huxmn 
nature.  , 

'...■-....  to 
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to  that  of  the  Danube*\  It  is  impoffible  for  c  H  a  p: 
us  to  determine  whether  this  hafty  confederation 
was  formed  by  neceffity,  by  reafon,  or  by  paf- 
fion;  butwe  may  reft  affured,  that  the  barba- 
rians were  neither  allured  by  the  indolence,  or 
provoked  by  the  ambition,  of  the  Roman  mo- 
harch.  This  dangerous  invafion  required  all  the 
firmnefs  and  vigilance  of  Marcus,  He  fixed 
generals  of  ability  in  the  feveral  ftations  of  at- 
tack, and  afllimed  in  perfon  the  condu6l  of  the 
moft  important  province  on  the  Upper  Danube. 
After  a  long  and  doubtful  confli6l,  the  fpirit  of 
the  barbarians  was  fubdued.  The  Quadi  and 
the  Marcomanni^%  who  had  taken. the  lead  in 
the  war,  were  the  moft  feverely  puniflied  in  its 
c^^taftrophe.  They  were  commanded  to  retire 
five  miles  ^*  from  their  own  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube, and  to  deliver  up  the  flower  of  the  yoiith, 
who  were  immediately  fent  into  Britain,  a  re- 
mote ifland,  where  they  might  be  fecure  as  hof- 
tages,  and  ufeful  as  foldiers^^  On  the.  frequent 
rebellions  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  the 
irritated  Emperor  refolyed  to  reduce  their  coun^ 
try  into  the  form  of  a  province.      His  deiigns 

•*  Hilt  Auguft.  p."  3 1.  Anamian.  Marcellin.  I.  xxxi.  c.  5.  Aurel. 
Vi(Slor.  The  Emperor  Marcus  was  reduced  to  fell  the  rich  furni- 
iore  of  the  palace^  and  to  inlift-ilaves  and  robbers. 
.  "3  The  Marcomanni,  a  cobny,  who,  from  the.  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
occupied  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  had  once  ere<Jle«J  a  great  and,  formid^ 
able  monarchy  under  their  King  Maroboduus,  See  Strabo,  L  vii. 
'Veil.  Pat.  ii.  105.     Tacit.  AnnaU  ii.  63. 

®*r  Mr.  Wotton  (Hiftory  of  Rome,  p.  166.)  increafes  the  prohilntion 
(o  ten  times  the  diflance.  His  reafoning  is  fpecious,  but  not  con- 
clafive.     Five  miles  were  fufficient  for  a  fortified  barrier. 

'^  Dion,  l..bud.  and  Ixjdi. 

were 
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CHAP,  were  diiapp<Mnted  by  death.  This  formidable 
^_^^-^_f  league,  however,  the  only  one  that  appears  in 
4he  two  firll  centuries  of  the  Imperial  hiftoiy^ 
was  entirely  diffipated,  without  leaving  any 
traces  behind  in  Germany. 
Difiinaiaii  In  the  courfe  of  this  introduftory  chapter,  we 
^^ J^  have  confined  ourfelves  to  the  general  outlines 
of  the  manners  of  Germany,  without  attempting 
to  defcribe  or  to  diftinguilh  the  various  tribes 
which  filled  that  great  country  in  the  time  of  Cs^ 
far,  of  Tacitus,  or  of  Ptolemy.  As  the  ancient, 
or  as  new  tribes  fucceffively  prefent  themfelves 
in  the  feries  of  this  hiftory,  we  fliall  concifely 
mention  their  origin,  their  fituation,  and  their 
particular  charadier.  Modem  natioiis  are  fixed 
and  permanent  focieties,  conne6ted  among  tbeni' 
felves  by  laws  and  government,  bound  to  their 
native  foil  by  arts  and  agriculture*  The  Ger- 
man tribes  were  voluntary  and  flufituating  af- 
fociations  of  foldiers,  almoft  of  favages.  The 
fame  territory  often  changed  its  inhabitants  in 
the  tide  of  conqueft  and  emigration.  The  (sme 
communities,  uniting  in  a  plan  of  defence  or 
invafion,  bellowed  a  new  title  on  their  new  con- 
federacy.  The  diflblution  of  an  ancient  con- 
federacy, reftored  to  the  independent  tribes 
their  peculiar  but  long  forgotten  appellation. 
A  victorious  Hate  often  communicated  its  own 
name  to  a  vanquiihed  people.  Sometimes 
crowds  of  volunteers  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
the  ftandard  of  a  favourite  leader;  his  camp 
became  their  country,  and  fome  circumftasce 
of  the  enterprife  foon  gave  a  common  denomi- 
15  nation 
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nation  to  the  mixed  multitude.     The  diftinc-  chap. 
tions  of  the  ferocious  ipvaders  were  perpetually      ^^^ 
varied  by  themfelves,  and  confounded  by  the 
ailoniihed  fubjedls  of  the  Roman  empire'^ 

Wars,  and  the  adminiilration  of  public  affairs,  Numbers 
are  the  principal  fubje6ls  of  hiftory ;    but  the 
number  of    perfons   interefted  in   thefe   bufy 
fcenes,  is  very  different,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent condition  of  mankind.     In  great  mon- 
archies,   millions  of  obedient  fubjedls   purfue 
their  ufeful  occupations  in  peace  and  obfcurity. 
The  attention  of  the  Writer,  as  well  as  of  the 
Reader,  is  folely  confined  to  a  court,  a  capital, 
a  regular  army,  and  the  diflridls  which  happen' 
to  be  the  occafional  fcene  of  military  operations. 
But  a  flate  of  freedom  and  barbarifm,  the  fea- 
fon  of  civil  commotions,  or  the  fituation  of  petty 
republics'%  raifes  almofl  every  member  of  the 
community  into  a6lion,  and  confequently  into 
notice.     The  irregular  divifions,  and  the  refllefs 
motions,  of  the  people  of  Germany,  dazzle  our 
imagination,  and  feem  to  multiply  their  numbers. 
The  profufe  enumeration  of  kings  and  warriors, 
of  armies  and  nations,  inclines  us  to  forget  that 
the  fame  objects  are  continually  repeated  under 
a  variety  of  appellations,  and  that  the  mofl  fplen- 
did  appellations  have  been  frequently  lavifhed 
on  the  moft  iriconfiderable  objefts. 

^  See  an  excellent  diflerUtion  on  the  origin  and  migrtttons  of  na-  ^ 
tions;  in  the  Memoires  de  1' Academic  des  Infcription8>  torn,  xviii. 
p.^g-i^yi.      It  is  feldom  that  the  antiquarian  and  the  philoTopher 
are  fo  happily  blended* 

^7  Should  we  fufpeA  that  Athens  contained  only  91,000  citizens^ 
ind  Spaita  no  more  than  39,000  ?  See  Hume  and  Wallace  on  the 
number  of  mankind  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
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CHAP.   X. 

The  Emperors  DecitiSj  Galltis,  jEmilianus,  Vale- 
riany  and  Gallienus. — The  general  Irruption  of 
the  Barbarians.— The  thirty  Tyrants. 

CHAP.  XPROM  the  great  fecular  games  celebrated  by 
^    _^^        Philip  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Gallie- 
The  nature  BUS,  there  clapfcd  twenty  years  of  fliame  and 
•^/L**^"**"  ™*sfortune.      During  that  calamitous    period, 
AJ).  148.  every  inftant  of  time  was  marked,  every  pro- 
— a6«.      vince  of  the  Roman  world  was  afflicted,   by 
barbarious  invaders  and  military  tyrants,  and 
the    ruined   empire    feemed  to   approach  the 
lall  and  fatal  moment  of  its  diflblution.     The 
confufion  of  the  times,  and  the  fcarcity  of  au- 
thentic memorials,  oppofe  equal  difficulties  to 
the  hiftorian,  who  attempts  to  preferve  a  clear 
and  unbroken  thread  of  narration.     Surrounded 
with  imperfect  fragments,  always  concife,  often 
obfcure,  and  fometimes  contradictory,  he  is  re- 
duced to  collect,  to  compare,  and  to  conje6ture : 
and  though  he  ought  never  to  place  his  conjec- 
tures in  the  rank  of  fa6ts,  yet  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  fure  operation  of 
its  fierce  and  unrellrained  paflions,  might  on 
fome  ocdafions,  fupply  the  want  of  hillorical 
materials. 
TheEmpe-      There  is  not,  for  inftance,  any  difiicultyin 
rorPhihp,    concciving,  that  the  fucceflive  murders  of  fo 
many  emperoi-s  had  loofened  all  the  ties  of  alia* 
glance  between  the  prince  and  people  }  that  all 

16  the 
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tTie  generals  of  Philip  were  difpofed  to  imitate  c  H  A?, 
the  example  of  their  matter ;  and  that  the  caprice  ^^L^ 
of  armies,  long  fince  habituated  to  frequent  and 
violent  revolutions,  might  every  day  raife  to  the 
throne  the  moft  obfcure  of  their  fellow-foldiers. 
Hiftory  can  only  add,  that  the  rebellion  againft 
the  Emperor  Philip  broke  out  in  the  fummer  of 
the  year  two  hundred  and  forty-nine,  among  the 
legions  of  Maefia  ;  and  that  a  ftibaltern  officer  * 
named  Marinus,  was  the  object  of  their  feditious 
choice.     Philip  was  alarmed.     He  dreaded  left 
the  treafon  of  the  Maefian  army  Ihould  prove  the 
firft  fpark  of  a  general  conflagration.    Diftradted 
with  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt  and  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  fe- 
nate.     A  gloomy  filence  prevailed,  the  effedb  of 
fear,  and  perhaps  of  difaflfe6lion  :  till  at  length  Services, 
Jiecius,  one  of  the  affembly,  afluming  a  fpirit  to^J^and"^" 
worthy  of  his  noble  extra6lion,  ventured  to  dif-  reign  of 
cover  more  intrepidity  than  tl>e  Emperor  feemed  ^or  DechlL 
to  poffefi.     He  treated  the  whole  buflnels  with  a^d.  449. 
contempt,  as  a  hafty  and  inconfiderate  tumult, 
and  Philip's  rival  as  a  pliantoni  of  royalty,  who 
in  a  very  few  days  would  be  deftroyed  by  the 
fame  inconftancy  that  had  created  him.     The 
fpeedy  completion  of  the  prophecy  infpired  Phi- 
lip with  a  juft  efteem  for  fo  able  a  counfellor ; 
and  Decius  appeared  to  him  the  only  perfon  ca- 
pable of  reftoring  peace  and  difcipline  to  an  army, 
whofe  tumultuous  fpirit  did  not  immediately 

'  tie  expreflion  ufed  by  Zqjimus  and  Zoxar^  may  fignify  tkat 
tlannuE  commanded  a  century^  a  cohort*  or  a  legion. 

VOL.  I.  c  c  fubfide 
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C  HA  P.  fiibfide  after  the  murder  of  Marinus.     Dedus, 
who  long  refilled  his  own  nomination,  feems  to 
have  infinuated  the  danger  of  prefenting  a  leader 
of  merit,  to  the  angry  and  apprehensive  minds 
of  the  foidiers ;  and  his  prediiftion  was  again 
confirmed  by  the  event.    The  legions  of  Masfia 
forced   their  judge  to  become  their  accom- 
plice.     They  left  him  only  the  alternative  of 
death  or  the  purple.     His  fubfequent  conduct, 
after  that  decifive  meafiire,   was  unavoidable. 
He  conduced  or  followed  his  army  to  the  con- 
fines  of  Italy,  whither  Philip,  collecting  all  his 
force  to  repel  the  formidable  con^etitor  whom 
he  had  raifed  up,  advanced  to  meet  him.     The 
Imperial  troops  ware  fuperior  in  number*;  but 
the  rebels  formed  an  army  of  veterans,  com- 
manded  by  an  able  and  experienced  leader. 
Philip  was  either  killed  in  the  battle,  or  put  to 
death  a  few  days  afterwards  at  Ver6na.     His  ion 
and  aflbciate  in  the  empire  was  maflacred  at 
Rome  by  the  Praetorian  guards ;  and  die  viflo- 
riousDecius,  with  more  favourable  circumftances 
than  the  ambition  of  that  age  can  ufually  plead, 
was  univerfally  acknowledged  by  the  fenate^nd 
provinces.     It  is  reported,   that^  immediately 
after  his  reludbant  acceptance  of  the  title  of  Au- 

^  His  birth  at  Bubalia^  a  litde  village  in  Pannpma  (Eatrop.  ix. 
Vi£lor  in  Csfarib.  epitom*)*  feems  to  contraditSt,  unlefs  it  was  merely 
accidental*  his  fuppofed  dcfceiat  from  the  Decii.'  Six  htmdred  yean 
had  beltowed  nobility  on  the  Dedi :  but  at  the  commoicement  of  that 
period,  they  were  only  Plebeians  of  merits  and  among  the  firft  who 
ihared  the  confutfliip  with  the  haughty  Palricians.  Plebeis  Detiorum 
animasi  £cc.  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii;  a54»  Sb%  tik  fpinttfd  fpisechof 
Dectus,  in  Livy>  x,  9,  xo» 

10  goftusi 
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')^u(lus,  he  had  aflured  Philip  by  a  private  mef-  CHAR 
ikge,  of  his  innocence  and  loyalty,  folemnly  pro-  ^  ^^  j 
telling,  that  oil  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  would 
refign  the  Imperial  ornaments^  and  return  to  the 
X!ondition  of  an  obedient  fubjeS.  His  profefflons 
might  be  fincere.  But  in  the  fituation  where 
fortune  had  placed  him,  it  was  fcarcely  poffiUe 
that  he  could  either  forgive  or  be  forgiven '. 

The  Emperor  Decius  had  employed  a  few  HemanJv- 
months  in  the  works  of  peace  and  the  adminif-  ^^^^ 
tration  of  juftice,  when  he  was  fummoned  to  the  ad.  ajo. 
4)anks  of  the  Danube  by  the  invafion  of  the 
Goths,    This  is  the  firft  confiderable  occafion 
4n  which  hiftory  mentions  that  great  people,  who 
afterwards  broke  the  Roman^power,  facked  the 
Capitol,  and  reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy* 
"So  memorable  was  the  part  which  they  a6ted  in 
the  fubverfion  of  the  Weftern  empire,  that  the 
name  of  Goths  is  frequently  but  improperly 
ufed  as  a  general  appellation  of  rude  and  warlike 
barbarifm. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  and  after  Origin  of 
the  conqueft  of  Italy,  the  Goths,  in  poffeffion  of  ^^  g^^ 
prefent  greatnefs,  very  naturally  indulged  them-  dinavia. 
ielves  in  the  prolpefil  of  pall  and  of  future  glory. 
They  wifhed  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their  an- 
«eftors,  and  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  their  own  at- 
chievements.  The  principal  minifter  of  the  court  , 
of  Ravenna,  the  learned  Caffiodorus,  gratified  the 
inclination  of  the  conquerors  in  a  Gothic  hiilory, 
which  confifted  of  twelve  books,  now  reduced  to 

3  Zofimust  1.  i.  p.  90.    Zoxuuns,  Lxil.  p.  634*'  Sdit*  IiCHOrre* 
c  c  3  thei 
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CHAP,  the  impei'fe6l  abridgment  of  Jornandes*.  Thefe 
^"  writers  pafled  with  the  moft  artful  concifenefs 
over  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation^  celebrated  its 
fuccefsful  valour,  and  adorned  the  triumph  with 
many  Afiatic  trophies,  that  more  properly  be- 
longed to  the  people  of  Scythia,  On  the  faith  of 
ancient  fongs,  the  uncertain,  but  the  only  me- 
morials of  barbarians,  they  deduced  the  firft 
origin  of  the  Goths,  from  the  vail  ifland,  or  pe- 
ninfula,  of  Scandinavia  K  That  extreme  country 
of  the  north  was  not  unknown  to  the  conquerors 
of  Italy :  the  ties  of  ancient  confanguinity  had 
been  ftrengthened  by  recent  offices  of  friendfliip ; 
and  a  Scandinavianking  had  cheerfully  abdicated 
his  lavage  greatnefs,  that  he  might  pafs  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  the  peaceful  and  polifhed 
court  of  Ravetlna^  Many  veftiges,  which  can- 
not be  afcribed  to  the  arts  of  popular  vanity,  at- 
teil  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  Goths  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Baltic.  From  the  time  of 
the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  foutherh  part  of 
Sweden  feems  to  have  continued  in  the  poflei&on 
of  the  lefs  enterprifing  remnant  of  the  nation,  and 
a  large  territory  is  even  at  prefent  divided  into 
eail  and  weft  Gothland.  During  the  middle  ages 
(from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century)  whilft 
Chriftianity  was  advancing  with  a  flow  progrels 
into  the  North,  the  Goths  and  the  Swedes  com- 

*  See  the  prefaces  of  Cafliodorus  and  Jornandes :  it  is  furprifiiig 
that  ^e  latter  ihould  be  omitted  in  the  excellent  edition  publilhed  by 
Grotuisy  of  the  Gothic  writers. 

^  On  the  authority  of  Ablaviu8»  Jornandes  quotes  fome  old  Gothic 
chronicles  in  verfe.     De  Reb.  Geticis>  c.  4. 

^  Jornandes,  c.  3. 

pofed 


the  Goths. 
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pofed  two  diilindt  and  fometimes  hoftile  mem*  chap. 
bers  of  the  fame  monarchy  \  The  latter  of  thefe  .  ^-  ^ 
two  names  has  prevailed  without  extinguifliing 
the  former.  The  Swedes,  who  might  well  be 
fatisfied  with  their  own  fame  in  arms,  have  in 
every  age  claimed  the  kindred  glory  of  the 
Goths.  In  a  moment  of  difcontent  againft  the 
'  court  of  Rome,  Charles  the  Twelfth  infinuated, 
that  his  victorious  troops  were  not  degenerated 
from  their  brave  anceftors,  who  had  already  fub- 
dued  the  miftrefs  of  the  world  ^ 

Till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  cele-  Religion  of 
brated  temple  fubfifted  at  Upfal,  the  moll  confi- 
derable  town  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths.  It  was 
enriched  with  the  gold  which  the  Scandinavians 
had  acquired  in  their  piratical  adventures,  and 
fan6tified  by  the  uncouth  reprefentations  of  the 
three  principal  deities,  the  god  of  war,  the  god- 
defs  of  generation,  and  the  god  of  thunder.  In 
the  general  feftival,  that  was  folemnized  every 
ninth  year,  nine  animals  of  every  fpecies  (with- 
out  excepting  the  human)  were  lacrificed,  and 
their  bleeding  bodies  fuQ)ended  in  the  facred 
grove  adjacent  to  the  temple  %   The  only  traces 

that 


7  See  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Grotius  fome  large  extra«as  from  Adam 
of  Bremen^  and  Saxo-Grammaticus.  The  former  wrote  in  the  year 
Xd77»  the  latter  flouriihed  about  the  year  1200. 

«  Voltaire,  Hiftoire  dc  Charles  XII.  l.iii.  When  the  Auftriahs 
deiired  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Rome  againft  Guftavus  Adolphus,  they 
always  reprefented  that  conqueror  as  the  lineal  fucceilbr  of  Alaric 
Harte's  Hiftcny  of  Guftavus,  voL  ii.  p.  123. 

9  See  Adam  of  Bremen  in  Grotii  Ptolegomenis,  p.  104.    The 

temple  of  Upfid  was  deftroyed  by  Ingo  King  of  Sweden,  who  began 

4.  cc  3  his 
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CHAP,  thdt  now  fubfift  of  this  barbaric  fuperftition  ar* 
^*  contained  in  the  Edda,  a  fyftem  of  mythology, 
compiled  in  Iceland  about  the  thirtcFenth  cen^ 
tury,  and  ftudied  by  the  learned  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden^  as  the  moft  valuable  remains  of 
their  ancient  traditions. 
infiitiitioiM  Notwithftanding  the  myfterious  obfcurity  of 
rfod^  the  £dda,  we  can  eafily  dillinguiih  two  peiibns 
confounded  under  the  name  of  Odin ;  the  god  of 
war,  and  the  great  legiflator  of  Scandinavia. 
The  latter,  the  Mahomet  of  the  Norths  infti^r 
tuted  a  religion  adapted  to  the  climate  and  to 
the  people.  Numerous  tribes  on  either  fide 
of  the  Baltic  were  fiibdued  by  the  invincible 
valour  of  Odin,  by  his  perfuafive  eloquence, 
and  by  the  fame,  which  he  acquired,  of  a  moft 
(kilful  magician.  The  faith  that  he  had  pro- 
pagated during  a  long  and  proiperous  life,  he 
confirmed  by  a  voluntary  death.  Apptehenfive 
of  the  ignominious  approach  of  difeafe  and  in- 
firmity, he  refolved  to  expire  as  became  a  war« 
rior.  In  a  folemn  aflembly  of  the  Swedes  and 
Goths,  he  wounded  himfelf  in  nine  mort^  places, 
haftening  away  (as  he  aflerted  with  his  dying 
voice)  to  prepare  the  feaft  of  heroes  in  the  pa* 
Jace  of  the  god  of  war '% 
Agreeable  The  native  and  proper  habitation  of  Odin  is 
£T'^  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  As-gard*  The 
thefiscon-  happy  refcmW^nce  of  that  name  with  As-burg, 

ceming 

Odin.  ixig  reign  in  the  year  X0759  and  about  foarfcare  years  afterwarda  a 

Cbriftian  cathedral  was  ene^ed  on  iu  mint.     See  Dalin^a  Hifiory  <£ 

Pireden,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Raifonn6e. 

,  /^  ^laUet>  IntroduAipn  k  VlMoirt  du  Oaaneiaarc« 

or 
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or  As-of  ",  words  of  a  fingular  fignification,  c  H  A  P. 
has  given  rife  to.  an  hiftorical  fyftem  of  fo  ^  ^  , 
pleafing.  a  contexture,  that  we  could  almofl 
wilh  to  perfuade  ourfelves  of  its  truth.  It  is 
fuppofed  that  Odia  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  pf 
barbarians  which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Ma^otis,  till  the. fall  ^of  Mi|;hridates  and 
the  arms  6f  Popipey  menaced  the  North  with 
fervitude.  That  Odin  yielding  with  indignant 
fory  to  a  power  which  he  was  unable  to  relifl, 
conducted  his  tribe  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Afiatic  Sarmatia  into  Sweden,  with  the  great 
defign  of  forming,  in  that  inacceflible  retreat 
of  freedom,  a  religion  and  a  people,  which, 
in  fome  remote  age,  might  be  fubfervient  to  his 
immortal  revenge ;  when  his  invincible  Goths, 
armed  with  martial  fanaticifm,  ihould  iflue  in 
numerous  fwarms  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Polar  circle,  to  chaftife  the  oppreffors  of 
mankind". 

.  If  fo  many  fucceffive  generations  of  Goths  Emigra. 
were  capable  of  prefewjng  a  faint  tradition  of  ^[^^*^* 
their  Scandinavian  origin,  we  mufl  not  expe^,  from  Scan* 

dinavia 

"  MaUet,  civ.  p.55,  has  coUeaed  from  Strabo,  PUny,  Ptolemy,  '^  ^™^* 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  veftiges  of  fuch  a  city  and  people. 

,  "  Thb  wonderful  expedition  of  Odin*  which,  by  deducing  the 
enmity  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  from  fo  memorable  a  cauie,  might 
fupply  the  noble  groundwork  of  an  Epic  poem,  cannot  fafely  be  re- 
ceived as  authentic  hiftory.  According  to  the  obvious  fenfe  of  the 
Edda,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  moft  ikilful  critics,  As-gard,  in- 
4ead  of  denoting  a  real  city  of  the  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  is  the  fictions 
appellation  of  the  myftic  abode  of  the  gods,  the  Olympus  c^  Scandi- 
navia :  from  whence  the  prophet  was  fuppofed  to  defcend^  when  he 
announced  his  new  religion  to  the  Gothic  nations,  who  were  already 
ieated  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  Sweden. 

c  c  4^  from 
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CHAP,  from  fuch  unlettered  barbarians,   any  diffinft 
]^    ,  account  of  the  time  and  circumftances  of  their 
emigration.    To  crofs  the  Baltic  was  an  ealy 
and    natural    attempt.       The    inhabitants    of 
Sweden  were  mailers  of  a  fufficient   number 
of  large  veflcls,  with  oars  '%  aud  the  diflance 
is   little    more   than  one  hundred  miles  from 
Carlfcroon   to  the  neareft  ports  of  Pomeranta 
and  Pruffia.     Here,  at  length,  we  land  on  firm 
and  hilloric  ground.     At  lead  as  early  as  the 
Chriftian  a^ra '%  and  as  late  as  the  age  of  the 
Antonines'%    the    Goths   were  eftabliihed  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  Viftula,  and  in  that 
fertile  province  where  the  commercial  cities  of 
Thorn,   Elbing,    Koningfberg,    and   Dantzick 
were  long  afterwards  founded  '*.     Weftward  of 
the  Goths,  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Vandals 
were  fpread  along  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  and  the 
fea-coail  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburgh.    A 
itriking  refemblance  of  manners,  complexion,  re- 
ligion, and  language,  feemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Vandals  and  the  Goths  were  originally  one  great 
people  '^    The  latter  appear  to  have  been  fub- 

*'  Tactt«  Germania,  c.  44* 

**  Tacit.  Aimal.  ii.  6%.  If  we  could  yield  a  firm  aflent  to  the  na- 
vigations of  Pytheas  of  MarfeiUeS)  we  muft  allow  that  the  Goths  had 
pafled  the  Baltic  at  ieaft  three  hundred  yean  before  Chrift, 

"  Ptolemy*  LiL 

^^  By  the  German  colonies  who  followed  the  arms  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  conqueft  and  converfion  of  Pruffia  were  completed  by 
thofe  adventurers  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

'7  Pliny  (Hift.  Natur.  iv.  14.)  and  Phxropius  (in  Bell.  Vandal.  1 1 
c.  I.)  agree  in  this  opinion.  They  lived  in  difiant  ages*  and  poflefied 
liifierent  means  of  inveftigating  the  truth. 

x6  divided 
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divided  into  OftrogothSjVifigoths,  and  GepidaB'^  chap. 
The  diftinaion  among  the  Vandals  was  more  .  ^'  ^ 
ftrongly  marked  by  the  independent  names  of 
Heruli,  Burgundians,  Lombards,  and  a  variety 
of  other  petty  Hates,  many  of  which,  in  a  future 
age,  expanded  themfelves  into  powerful  mo- 
narchies. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Goths  were  FromPruf. 
ftill  feated  in  Pruffia.  About  the  reign  of  Alex-  ^^^^'^ 
ander  Severus,  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia 
had  already  experienced  their  proximity  by 
frequent  and  deftru6live  inroads  '••  In  this  in- 
terval, therefore,  of  about  feventy  years,  we 
mtift  place  the  fecond  migration  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine ;  but  the  caufe 
that  produced  it  lies  concealed  among  the  va- 
rious motives  which  adtuate  the  condu6l  of  un- 
fettled  barbarians.  Either  a  pellilence,  or  a 
famine,  a  vi6lory,  or  a  defeat,  an  oracle  of  the 
gods,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  daring  leader,  were 
fufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic  arms  on  the  milder 
climates  of  the  fouth.  Befides  the  influence  of 
a  martial  religion,  the  numbers  and  fpirit  of 
the  Goths  were  equal  to  the  moll  dangerous 

'^  The  Ofiro  and  Fijfy  the  eailern  and  weilem  Goths,  obtained  thoie 
denominations  from  their  origiaal  feats  in  Scandinavia.  In  all  their 
future  marches  and  fettlements,  they  prefervedy  with  their  names,  the 
fame  relative  fituation.  When  they  firft  departed  from  Sweden,  the 
infant  colony  was  contained  in  three  veflels.  The  third  being  a  heavy 
failer,  lagged  behind,  and  the  crew,  which  afterwards  fwelled  into  a 
nation,  received  from  that  circumftance  the  appellation  of  Gepidse  or 
Xioiterers.    Jomandes,  c.  17. 

'9  See  a  fragment  of  Peter  Patricius  in  the  Excerpta  Legationum ; 
and  with  regard  to  its  probable  date,  See  Tillemont,  Hift  ^es  £m- 
pereui^  torn.  iii»  p.  ^46. 

adven* 
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CHAP,  adventures.  The  ufe  of  round  bucklers  and 
^^  ^  .  fliort  fwords  rendered  them  formidable  in  a 
clofe  engagement :  the  manly  obedience  which 
they  yielded  to  hereditary  kings,  gave  uncom* 
mon  union  and  ftability  to  their  councils'^: 
and  the  renowned  Amala,  the  hero  of  that  age, 
and  the  tenth  anceftor  of  Theodoric,  King  of 
Italy,  enforced,  by  the  afcendant  of  perfonal 
merit,  the  prerogative  of  his  birth,  which  he 
derived  from  the  An/eSy  or  demi-gods  of  the 
Gothic  nation  *\ 
TheGotbic  The  fame  of  a  great  enterprife  excited  the 
nation  in-  braveft  warriors  from  all  the  Vandalic  ftates  of 
itonwch.  Germany,  many  of  whom  are  feen  a  few  years 
afterwards  combating  under  the  Common  ftand* 
ard  of  the  Goths  "^  The  firft  motions  of  the 
emigrants  carried  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Pry* 
pec,  a  river  univerfally  conceived  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  fbuthern  branch  of  the  Boryflhenes^^ 
The  windings  of  that  great  dream  through  the 
plains  of  Poland  and  Ruffia  gave  a  direction  to 
their  line  of  march,  and  a  conllant  fupply  of  frefh 
water  and  paflurage  to  their  numerous  herds  of 

*  Omnium  harum  gentium  infigne^  rotunda  rcuta»  breres  gladii, 
ct  erga  reges  obfequium.  Tacit.  Germania^  c.  43.  The  Goths  pro- 
bably acquired  thdr  iron  by  the  commerce  of  amber* 

"  Jomandesy  c*  Z3>  Z4* 

"  The  Heruliy  and  the  Uregundi  or  Burgundi,  are  partkul^y 
mentioned.  See  Maicou's  Hiftory  of  the  Gennaiu»  1.  v.  A  pal&gc 
'  in  the  Augufian  Hifiory^  p.a8*  feems  to  allude  to  this  great  emigra- 
tion. -The  Marcomaimic  war  was  partly  occafioned  by  the  preffiire 
of  barbarous  tribes  who  fled  before  the  arms  of  woore  northern  bar- 
barians. 

^  D'AnviHe,  Geogntphie  Aackmi^  and  the  thiod  pait  of  his  i»- 
•cn^pandlk  i]»p  of  Europe. 

cattle. 
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cattle.     They  followed  the   uiiknowij  courfe  chap. 
of  the  river,  confident  in  their  ysJour,  and  care-  ^    ?*    . 
leis  of  whatever  power  might  oppofe  their  pro- 
grefs.    The  Baftarnse  and  the  Venedi  were  the 
ifirft  who  prefented  themfelves;  and  the  flower  of 
their  youth,  either  from  choice  or  compulfion, 
increaied  the  Gothic  army.   The  Bftftarn^  dwelt 
4dn  the  northern  fide  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains i  the  immenfe  traS;  of  land  that  feparated 
the  Baftamae  from  the.favages  of  Fiqiland  was 
poffefled,  or  rather  wafted,  by  the  Yenedi*^:  we 
have  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
nations,  which  diftinguifbed  itfelf  in  the  Mace- 
donian war  ^^y  and  was  afterwards  divided  into  the 
formidable  tribes  of  the  Peucini,  the  Borani,  the 
Carpi,  &c.  derived  its  origin  from  the  Germans. 
With  better  authority,  a  Sarmatian  extra6tion 
may  be  afiSgned  to  the.  Venedi^  who  rendered 
tbemfelves  fo  famous  in  the  niiddle  ages  f .   But  DifBnaioa 
the  confufion  of  blood  and  manners  on  that  ^^^^ 
doubtful  frontier  often  perplexed  the  moil  accu-  tiaiu. 
rate  obiervers  ^\  '  As  the  Goths  advanced  near 
the  Euxine  fea,  they  encountered  a  purer  race  of 
3armatians,  the  Jazyges,  the  Alani,  and   the 
•Roxolani ;  and  they  were  probably  the  firft  Ger- 
mans who  faw  the  mouths  of  the  Boryfthenes, 
and  of  the  Tanais,    If  we  inquire  into  the  cha- 

**  Tacit.  Genx^aniay  c.  46. 
'^  Cluver.  Germ*  Antiqjaa>  1«  Hi.  c*  43. 

^  The  Venediy  the  iS^/aiii^  and  the  Antesi  were  the  three  great 
tribes  of  the  lame  people.    Jomaode^  c«24. 

**  Tacitos  mbft  aiSiredly  deferves  that  titki  and  even  hit  cautious 
|Aifjpeiifei9i^|Hro«Ci)f  hisdiHgeittinqim      > 

ra6);eriiliG 
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CHAP.  ra£teriftic  marks  of  the  pec^le  of  Germany  and  of 
^        Sarmatia,  we  Ihall  difcover  that  thole  two  great 
portions  of  human  kind  were  principally  diftin- 
guiihed  by  fixed  huts  or  moveable  tents,  by  a 
cloie  drefiy  or  flowing  garments,  by  the  marriage 
of  one  or  of  feveral  wives,  by  a  military  force, 
confiding,  for  the  mofl.  part,  either  of  infantry 
or  cavalry;  and  above  all  by  the  ufe  of  the 
Teutonic,  or  of  the  Sclavonian  language ;  the 
lafi;  of  which  has  been  diffuled  by  conquefl, 
from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Japan. 
Defcripdon      The  Goths  were  now  in  poflei&on   of  the 
^^^^f        Ukraine,  a  country  of  confiderable  extent  and 
uncommon  fertility,  interfe6ted  with  navigable 
rivers,  which  from  eitherfidedifchargethemielves 
into  the  Boryfl;henes ;  and  interfperfed  with  large 
and  lofty  forefts  of  oaks.    The  plenty  of  game 
and  fifli,  the  innumerable  bee-hives,  depofited  in 
the  hollow  of  old  trees,  and  in  the  cavities  of 
rocks,  and  forming,  even  in  that  rude  age,  a 
valuable  branch  of  commerce,  the  fize  of  the 
cattle,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  aptnefs  of 
the  foil  for  every  ^ecies  of  grain,  and  the  lux- 
uriancy  of  the  vegetation,  all  diiplayed  the  libe- 
rality  of  Nature,  and  tempted  the  indufl^ry  of 
man  ■'.    But  the  Goths  withftood  all  thefe  tempt- 
ations, and  ftill  adhered  to  a  life  of  idlenefs,  of 
poverty,  and  of  rapine. 

"9  Genealogical  Hiftoiy  of  the  Tartars,  p.  593.    Mr.  Bell  (VoL  u. 
p.  579.)  travexfed  the  Ukrame,  in  his  journey  from  Peterlburgh  to 
Confiantinople.    The  mbdem  h£e  of  the  country  is  a  juft  reprefoita- . 
tion  of  the  ancient,  fincej  in  the  hands  of  the  Coflacks}  it  ftill  reznaias 
m  a  ftate  of  nature. 

The 
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The  Scythian  hords,  which,  towards  the  eaft,  c  H  A  ?•. 
bordered  on  the  new  fettlements  of  the  Goths,  ^j^l_^ 
prefented  nothing  to  their'  arms,  except  the  The  Goths 
doubtful  chance  of  an  unprofitable  viftory.  ^^^*^ 
But  the  profpe3;  of  the  Roman  territories  was  provinces. 
far  more  alluring ;  and  the  fields  of  Dacia  were 
covered  with  rich  harvefts,  fown  by  th^  hands 
of  an  indullrious,  and  expofed  to  be  gathered 
by  thofe  of  a  warlike,  people.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  conquefl^s  of  Trajan,  maintained  by  his 
fuccefibrs,  lefs  for  any  real  advantage,  than  for 
ideal  dignity,  had  contributed  to  weaken  the 
empire  on  that  fide.  The  new  and  unfettled 
province  of  Dacia  was  neither  ftrong  enough 
to  refift,  nor  rich  enough  to  fittiate,  the  rapa- 
cioufnefs  of  the  barbarians.  As  long  as  the 
remote  banks  of  the  Niefter  were  confidered 
as  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  power,  the  for- 
tifications of  the  Lower  Danube  were  more 
carelefsly  guarded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Masfia 
lived  in  fupine  fecurity,  fondly  conceiving  them- 
felves  at  an  inacceflible  difi;ance  from  any  bar- 
barian invaders.  The  irruptions  of  the  Goths, 
under  the  reign  of  Philip,  fatally  convinced 
them  of  their  mifi:ake«  The  king,  or  leader, 
of  that  fierce  nation,  traverfed  with  contempt 
the  province  of  Dacia,  and  pafled  both  the 
Niefter  and  the  Danube  without  encountering 
any  joppofition  capable  of  retarding  his  pro- 
grefs.  The  relaxed  difcipline  of  the  Roman 
troops  betrayed  the  moft  important  pofts,  where 
they  were  ftationed,  and  the  fear  of  defervedj 
punifliment  induced  great  numbers  of  them  to 

inlift 
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c  H  A  P.  ihlift  under  the  Gothic  ftandard.  The  vaiCoud 
^  multitude  of  barbarians  appeared,  at  la^gth; 
under  the  walls  of  Marcianopolis,  a  dtj  hvait 
by  Trajan  in  honour  of  his  filler,  and  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  the  fecond  Maefia  ^.  The 
inhabitants  confented  to  ranfom  their  lives  and 
property,  by  the  payment  of  a  large  fum  of 
money,  and  the  invaders  retreated  back  into 
their  deferts,  animated  rather  than  fatisfied,  with 
the  £rft  fuccefi  of  their  arms  againft  an  opulent 
but  feeble  country.  Intelligence  was  foon  trans- 
mitted to  the  £mperor  Decius,  that  Cniva,  King 
of  the  Goths,  had  pafled  the  Danube  a  fecond 
time,  with  more  confiderable  forces;  that  hk 
numerous  detachments  fcattered  devallation 
over  the  province  of  Masfia,  whilft  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  confifting  of  feventy  thoufand 
Germans  and  Sarmatians,  a  force  equal  to  the 
moft  daring  atchievements,  required  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Roman  monarch,  and  the  exertion 
of  his  military  power. 
Various  Decius  found  the  Goths  engaged  before  Ni- 

T^GoOiic  *^^P^^^^>  ^^  *^®  Jatrus,  one  of  the  many  mcmu- 
war.         ments  of  Trajan's  victories  ^^    On  his  approach 
AJ).a5o.    they  raifed  the  fiege,  but  with  a  defign  only  of 
marching  away  to  a  conqueil  of  greater  import- 

*9  In  the  fixteenth  chapter  of  Jonundesi  inAead  c£fitund9  MmRuRf 
we  may  venture  to  fubftitute  fecundamy  the  fecond  Maeiia»  of  which 
Murciaxiopolis  was  certainly  tiie  capital  (fee  Hierocles  dfi  IVov]Qciis> 
and  Wefleling  ad  locuniy  p.  636.  Itenerar.)!  It  is  furprifing  ]x»w  ^ 
Mlpable  error  of  the  fcribe  could  efcape  the  judicious  correction  of 
Urotius. 

^  The  place  is  ilill  called  Nkop.  The  little  :flxeaiii>  on  ^RAd» 
U^  it  ftoodt  falls  iato  the  Duube^  D'AonUe^-  Geographe  An- 
dtnney  torn*  u  p«  307. 

ance. 
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^nce,  the  fiege  of  Philippopolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  CHAP, 
founded  foy  the  father  of  Alexander,  near  the  ^ 
foot  of  Mount  Haemus'*.  Decius  followed  them 
through,  a  difficult  country,  and  by  forced 
marches ;  but  when  he  imagined  himfelf  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  rear  of  the  Goths, 
Cniva  turned  with  rapid  fury  on  his  purfuers. 
The  camp  of  the  Romans  was  furprifed  and  pil- 
laged, and,  for  the  firft  time,  their  Emperor  fled 
in  diforder  before  a  troop  of  half-armed  barba- 
rians.  After  a  long  refiftance,  Philippopolis, 
deftitute  of  fuccour,  was  taken  by  ftorm.  A 
hundred  thoufand  perfons  are  reported  to  hav« 
been  maflacred  in  the  fack  of  that  great  city  ^% 
Many  prifoners  of  confequence  became  a  valua# 
ble  acceffion  to  the  fpoil ;  and  Prifcus,  a  brother 
of  the  late  Emperor  Philip,  bluflied  not  to  afltime 
the  purple  under  the  proteftion  of  the  barba» 
rous  enemies  of  Rome  ".  The  time,  however, 
confumed  in  that  tedious  fiege,  enabled  Decius 
to  revive  the  courage,  reftore  the  difcipline, 
and  recruit  the  numbers  of  his  troops.  He 
intercepted  feveral  parties  of  Carpi,  and  other 
Germans,  who  were.  hafl:ening  to  fliare  the  vie* 
tory  of  their  country-men  2*,  intrufled  the  pafles 
of  the  mountains  to  officers  of  approved  valour 

^*  Stephan.  Byzant.  de  Urbibus,  p.  740.  Weilellng  Itinerar.  p.  136. 
Zonarasy  by  an  odd  mlAakey  afcribes  the  foundation  of  Philippopolis 
^  Uke  immediate  predeceilbr  of  Deems. 

^*  Aminian.  xxxL  5. 
f   ^*  Anrel.  Vidtor,  c.  219. 

^  VlSorui  Carpie^9  on  fonse  medals  of  Deciu8>  iniiaiute  tfaefe  ad* 
vantages. 

and 
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CHAP.  And  fidelity 'S  repaired  and  ftrengthened  the  fof^ 
tifications  of  the  Danube,  and  exerted  his  utmoil 
vigilance  to  oppoie  either  the  progreis  or  the  re- 
treat of  the  Goths.    Encouraged  by  the  return 
of  fortune,  he  anxioufly  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  retrieve,  by  a  great  and  decifive  blow,  his 
own  glory,  and  that  of  the  Roman  arms'*^. 
Decius  re-       At  the  fame  time  when  Decius  was  ilruggling 
^J^^*     with  the  violence  of  the  tempefl,  his   mind, 
cenibr  in     Calm  and  deliberate  amidft  the  tumult  of  war, 
S^^j*"  inveftigated  the   more   general   caufes,    that, 
rian.         fince  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  had  fo  impetu- 
oufly  urged  the  decline  of  the  Roman  great- 
nefi.     He  foon  difcovered  that  it  was  impof- 
.fible  to  replace  that  greatnels  on  a  permanent 
bafis,  without  reftoring  public  virtue,  ancient 
principles  and  manners,  and  the  opprefTed  ma- 
jefty  of  the  laws.    To  execute  this  noble  but 
arduous  deiign,  he  firft  refolved  to  revive  the 
obfolete  office  of  cenfor ;  an  office,  which,  as 
long  as  it  had  fubfifted  in  its  priiline  integrity, 
had  fo  much  contributed  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
ftate^%  till  it  was  ufurped  and  gradually  neglected 


^  Claudius,  (who  afterwards  reigned  with  lb  much  glory)  was 
polled  in  the  pais  of  TfaermopylaB  with  aoo  Dardanians,  loo  heavy 
and  1 60  light  horfe,  60  Cretan  archers,  and  1000  well-armed  cecniits. 
See  an  original  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  his  officer,  in  ^e  Auguibii 
Hiilory,  p.  aoo. 

^^  Jomandes,  c.  16 — 18.  Zofimusy  1.  L  p.  2).  In  the  general 
account  of  this  war,  k  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  oppofite  prejudices  of  the 
Gothic  and  the  Grecian  \(Titer.    In  careleffiiefs  alooey  they  are  alike. 

^  Montefquieuy  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romalnsy  c.  viii.  He 
iiluftrates  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  cenforfhip^  with  his  ufual  inge- 
nuityy  and  with  uncommon  preciiion. 

by 
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by  the  Caefars^'*      Confcioiis  that  the  favoufdHAP. 

of  the  fovereign  may  confer  power,  but  that  thef  ,    ^^  ^ 

efteem  of  the  people  can  alone  bellow  authority,' 

he  fubmitted  the  choice  of  the  eenfor  to  the  un-' 

biafled  yoiceof  the  fenate.     By  their  unanimous  a,d.  aji. 

votes,    or  rather  acclamations.  Valerian,  who^  *^J^  ^^^ 

was  afterwards  Emperor,  and  who,  then  ferved 

with  diftindlion  in  the  army  of  Decius^  was  de-' 

clared  the  mod  worthy  of  that  exalted  honour; 

As  foon  as  the  decree  of  the  fenate  was  tranf- 

mitted  to  the  Emperor,  he  aifembled  a  great 

council  in  his  caipp,  and,  before  the  inveftiturcf 

of  the  eenfor  ele6l^  he  apprized  him  of  the  di& 

ficulty    and    importance    of  his    gireat  officer    , 

*-'  Happy  Valerian,'^   faid  the  prince  to  his  dif- 

tinguifhed  fubjedl,  "  happy  in  the  general  ap- 

*'  probation  of  the  fenate  and  of  the  Roman  re- 

**  public !  Accept  the  cenforfliip  of  mankind  ; 

"  and  judge  of  our  manners.     You  will  fele6fe 

'*  thofe  who  deferve  to  continue  members  of  the 

"  fenate  5  you  will  reftore  the  equellrian  order 

"  to  its  ancient  iplendour ;  you  will  improve 

"  the  revenue,  yet  moderate  the  public  burdens* 

"  You  will  dillinguifli  into  regular  clafles  the 

^*  various  and  infinite  multitude  of  citizens,  and 

^'  accurately  review  the  military  ftrength,  the 

"  w.ealth,  the  virtue,  and  the  refources  of  Rome. 

**  Your  decifions  fhall  obtain  the  force  of  laws. 

•*  The  army,  the  palace,  the  minifters  of  juflice, 

^  Vefpafian  and  Titus  were  the  laft  cenfors  (Pliny  Hift.  Natur.- 
til.  49.  Cenforihus  de  Die  Natali).  The  modefty  of  Trajan  refufed 
ah  honour  which  he  defervedy  and  his  example  became  a  law  to  th<e 
Antonines.     See  Pliny's  Panegyric^  c.  45.  and  6o* 

/.VOL.  I.  D  D  "  and 
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CHAP.  <«  and  the  great  ofiicers  of  the  empire  are  all 
s_  ^^-_f  "  fiibjea  to  your  tribunal.  None  are  exempted, 
"  excepting  only  the  ordinary  ccmfuls^*,  tlie 
"  praeffea  of  the  city,  the  king  of  the  facrificesy 
^  and  (as  long  as  flie  preferves  her  chaiUty  in- 
**  violate)  the  eldeft  of  the  veftal  virgins.  Evwi 
**  thefe  few,  who  may  not  dread  the  fevcrity, 
"  will  anxioufly  folicit  the  efteem,  of  the  Ro- 
*^  man  cenfor^." 
Thedefign  A  HU^ftrate,  iBvefled  with  fiich  extenfive 
wbirand  P^^^^^^*  would  have  appeared  not  fd  much  the 
without  minifter  as  the  colleagoe  of*  his  fovereign^'. 
Valerian  juftly  dreaded  an  elevation  fo  full  of 
envy  and  of  fu^icioQ.  He  modeftly  in'ged  ihe 
alarming  greatnefs  of  the  trtift,  his  own  infUf-* 
ficieacy,  and  the  incurabte  corruption  of  the 
times.  He  artfully  infiduated,  that  the  office  of 
cenfi>r  was  infeparable  from  the  Idaperial  (Ug^ 
nity,  and  that  the  feeble  hands  of  a  fbbje6l  were 
unequal  to  the  fiipport  of  fuch  an  immenie  weight 
of  cares  and  of  power  ♦'•  The  arpproaching 
event  of  war  foon  put  an  end  to  the  profecutiofi 
g€  a  proje^l  &  ipecious  but  &  impra^Ucsdble  ; 
and  whilft  it  preferved  Valerian  from  tihe  danger, 
laved  tJve  Emperor  Ikcius  from  the  difiippoiint« 
ment  which  would  mod  profaaiity  have  atteiMled 

^  Yet  in  i^te  of  tiik  etxempdon,  Pdmptfy  ttppesk^  beftre  thif 
tdbunal  during  his '  confuUhq).  The  occaiion  indeed  was  cqaolli^ 
lingular  and  honourable.     Plutarch  in  Pomp.  p.  630. 

^°  See  the  original  fpeech  in  the  Auguftan  Hift  p.  173*  174^ 

^*  This  traHra<5lion  might  deceive  Zonarasy  who  fiip{k)ie$  thit 
Talerian  was  a<5lually  declared  nbe  colleague  of  Decius^  I.  xii*  p.  6%s* 

*'  Hift.  Auguit  p»  S74*    The  Eoperor's  9^lf  is  ottittedi 

it. 
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it»  A  cenfbr  may  mainteain,  he  can  lievet  fe-  CHAP, 
ftore  tiie  mofals  of  a  ftatfe.  It  i4  impdffible  for  y_^y,^ 
fuch  a  magiilrate  to  exert  hi^  authority  With 
benefit,  or  even  with  eflfeft,  unleft  he  is  fupported 
by  a  quick  fenfe  of  ho*iOur  and  Virtue  iti  the 
fnind^  of  the  people  j  by  a  dfecetit  i^everenffce  for 
the  public  opinioh,  ^d  by  a  train  of  ufeful  pre- 
jrridices  combating  on  the  fide  of  nfatiofial  man* 
nets.  In  a  period  when  theffe  principled  are 
annihilated,  th«  cenforial  jurifdiftion  muft  either 
iink  into  empty  pageantry,  at  be  converted  ifito 
a  pardal  inftrutnent  of  vexatious  oppreflion^^i 
It  was  eafier  to  vanquish  the  Goths  than  to 
eradicate  the  pabii'C  vices ;  yet,  even  in  the  firii 
of  thefe  enterprifes,  Deciusloft  his  afrmy  and  his 
life. 

The  Goths  wete  now  on  every  fide  furrouAd-  Defeat  and 
cd  and  purfued  by  the    Rottian  arms.     Th^  SSJis'^Ld 
flower  of  their  troops  had  periflied  in  the  long  his  fon. 
fiege  of  Philfppopolis,  and  the  e^hauffied  country 
could  no  longer  affiird  fubfiftence  for  the  re- 
gaining multitude  of  licentious  barbarians.    Re- 
duced to  this  extreiAity,  the  Goths  Would  gladly 
have  purchafed,  by  the  furrender  of  all  their 
booty  and  prifoners,  the  permiflSon  of  an  un-' 
difturbed  retreat.     But  the  Emperor,  con^dent 
of  vi6tory,  and  refolving,  by  the  chaffiiffetnent 
of  thefe  invaders,  to  ftrike  a  falutary  terrdr  into 
the  nations  of  the  North,  refufed  to  lift;en  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation.   The  high.Q>irited  bar- 
barians preferred  death  to  flavery.     An  obftnire 

^3  Such  3A  tlie  a^ert^  6F  At^TSt^tu^iimis  t'  xtibfnultton  of  mafh^ 
ners.    Tacit.  Aim^l*  iii.  24* 

D  D  a  town 
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c  H  A'  ?•  town  of  Maefia,  called  Forum  Terebronii^f,  wjd 
^  ^*  the  fcene  of  the  battle.  The  Gothic  army  was 
drawn  up  in  three  lines^  and,  either  from  choice 
or  accident,  the  front  of  the  third  line  was  co* 
vered  by  a  morafs.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
a6iion,  the  fon  of  Decius,  a  youth  of  the  faireft 
hopes,  and  already  aflbciated  to  the  honours  of 
the  purple,  was  flain  by  an  arrow,  in  the  fight 
of  his  afflicted  father  y  who  fummoning  all  his 
fortitude,  admonilhed  the  difmayed  troops,  that 
the  lofs  of  a  fingle  foldier  was  of  little  impor- 
tance to  the  republic^^  The  conflict  was  ter- 
rible ;  it  was  the  combat  of  de(pair  againfl  grief 
and  rage.  ,  The  firft  line  of  the  Goths  at  length 
gave  way  in  diforder  ;  the  fecond,  advancing  to 
fuftain  it,  fliared  its  fate ;  and  the  third  only 
remained  entire,  prepared  to  difpute  the  paflage 
ef  the  morafs,  which  was  imprudently  attempted 
by  the  prefumption  of  the  enenoy.  ^*  Here  the 
"  fortune  of  the  day  turned,  and  all  things  be- 
"  came  adverfe  to  the  Roman<» :  the  place  deep 
"  with  ooze,  finking  under  thofe  who  fl:ood,  flip- 
*'  pery  to  fuch  as  advanced ;  their  armour  heavy, 
^  the  waters  deep ;  nor  could  they  wield,  in  that 
*f  uneafy  fituation,  their  weighty  javelins*  The 
"  barbarians,  on  the  contrary,  were  inured  to 
"  encounters  in  the  bogs,  their  perfons  tall, 
"  their  fpears  long,  fuch  as  *could  wound  at  a 

^*  Tillemoxity  Hiftoire  deft  Empereursy  torn.  lii.  p.598.  A»  Z<k 
iimus  and  fome  of  his  followers  miftake  the  Danube  for  the  Tanaisy 
they  place  ^e  field  of  battle  in  the  plains  of  Scythia. 

^^  Aurelius  Vi6lor  allows  two  diftindl  adlions  for  the  deaths  of  the 
two  Decii ;  but  I  have  prefeired  the  account  of  Jomandes. 

XI  « diftanoc.** 
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<«  diftance  ^^*'  lu  this  morafs  the  Roman  army,  CHAP, 
^fter  an  ineffeftual  ftruggle,  was  irrecoverably  m^3"^ 
loft^  nor  could  the  body  of  the  Emperor  ever  be 
foiled  ^^  Such  was  the  fate  of  Decius,  in  the 
^ftieth  year  of  hiSiage ;  an  accompUfhed  princie, 
active  in  war,  and  affable  in  peace*';  who,  to- 
gether with  his  fon,  has  deferved  to  be  compared, 
both  in  life  and  4eath,  with  the  brighteft  ex- 
amples of  ancient  virtuje  ^. 

This  fatal  blow  humbled,  for  a  very  little  time,  Eieaion  rf 
the  infolence  of  the  legions.     They  appear  to  ^fj^\  j 
have  patiently  expelled,  and  fubmiffively  obeyed  December, 
the  decree  of  the  fenate  which  regulated  the 
fucceflipn  to  the  throne.    From  a  juft  regard 
for  the  memory  of  Decius,  the  Imperial  title 
was  conferred   on    Hoftilianus,   his  only  fur- 
viving  fon;   but  an   equal    rank,   with   more 
effectual  power^  was  granted  to  Gallus,  whoft 
experience  and  ability  feemed  equal  to  the  great 
truft  of  guardian  to  the  young  prince  and  the 
diftreffed  empire  *°.     The  firft  care  of  the  new 
Emperor  was  to  deliver  the  JUyrian  provinces 

^  Vhzve  ventured  to  copy  fronf  Tacitus  (Annal,  i.  64.)  th^  pic- 
ture of  a  limilar  engagement  between  i  Roman  army  and  a  German 
tribe 
^     ^7  JomandeS)  jp.  i9p     ZoQmiv,  U  i*  p>  )2*     Zonaras^  1.  xii.  p.  627. 
Aurelius  Vif^or. 

^  The  Decii  w:ere  killed  before  the  end  of  the  year  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one*^  fince  the  new  princes'  tobk^  pofleffion  of  the  confulfhip  . 
on  the  enfuing  calends  of  January. 

^9  HifL  Auguft.  p«  a»3«  gives  them  a  very  honourable  place  among 
tjbe  finall  number  of  good  emperors  who  rdgned  between  Auguftus 
fuxd  Diodefian. 

^^  Haec  ubi  IhJtnp  comperere decemunt.     Vifbr  |n 

-C^fiuibut. 

j>  D  3  from 
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CHAP,  frooi  the  intolerable  weight  of  the  viAoiioas 
^^^^_,  Goths.     He  cunfeDted  to  leave  in  their  hands 
AJ>.a5».   the  rich  fruits  of  their  invafion,  an  immenfe 
booty,  and,  what  was  ftill  more  dilgraceiul,  a 
great  number  of  prifbners  of  the  higheft  merit 
Retrfat  of  aod  quality.    He  plentifully  fupplied  their  camp 
tke  Gothj.  ^ijj  every,  conveniency  that  could  alTuage  their 
angry  Ipirits,  or  facilitate  their  fb  much  wiflied- 
for  departure ;  and  he  even  promiied  to  pay  them 
annually  a  large  fum  of  gold,  on  condition  they 
fhould  never  afterwards  infeft  the  Roman  terri^ 
tories  by  their  incurfions  ^\ 
Ganospnr-      In  the  age  of  the  Scipios,  the  moft  opulent 
chaies        kings  of  the  earth,  who  courted  the  prote6lion 
the  payl      of  the  viftorious  commonwealth,  were  gratified 
vaeat  of  an  -^ith  fuch  trifling  prefeuts  as  could  only  derive  a 
b^e.     '  value  from  the  hand  that  bellowed  them ;  an 
ivory  chair,  a  coarfe  garment  of  purple,  an  in- 
confiderable  piece  of  plate,  or  a  quantity  of  cop- 
per coin  5*.  After  the  wealth  of  nations  had  cen- 
tred in  Rome,  the  emperors  difplayed  their  great- 
nefs,  and  even  their  policy,  by  the  regular  exer- 
cife  of  a  fteady  and  moderate  liberality  towards 
the  allies  of  the  ftate.   They  relieved  the  poverty 
of  the  barbarians,  honoured  their  merit,  and 
]?eeompenfed  their  fidelity.    Thefe    voluntary 
marks  of  bounty  were  underftood  to  flow,  not 
from  the  fes^rs^  but  merely  £rot»  the  g^aarefity 

''  Zfinmit  L  3PBU  ]L  6&& 

''  A  Seliof  a  Doga^  and  agoUes  fitUartB.  of  fi^  ^omdnnMl^ 
'.were  accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  wealthy  King  erf  Egypt 
(Liyy>  xxvii.  4.).  Quina  miljiq  ^Ut  ft  w«ig)^l  of  cqpqpier,  m  value 
about  eighteen  pounds  fterling,  was  the  ulual  prefent  made  to,  fioBtigA 
ambaflkdors  (Livy^  xxxi.  9.). 

or 
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er    the  gratitude  of  the  Romans ;  and  whilfl  CHAP. 
prefents  and  fubfidies  were  liberally  diftributed 
4^mong  friends  and  fuppliants,  they  were  ilernly 
refufed  to  fuch  as  claimed  them  as  a  debt^^ 
Sut  this  ftipulation,  of  an  annual  payment  to  a  Popular 
viAorious  enemy,  appeared  without  diiguife  in  ^^^*^*» 
the  light  of  an  igmMxiinious  tribute ;  the  minds 
of  the   Romans  were  not  yet  accuftomed  to 
accept  fuch  unequal  laws  from  a  tribe  of  bar- 
baxians:  and  the  prince,  who  by  a  neceffary 
coQceffion  had  probably  faved  his  country,  be- 
came the  obje^  of  the  general  contempt  and 
averfion.     The  death  of  Hoftilianus,  though 
it   happened  in  the  midft  at'  a  raging  pefti- 
lence,  was  interpreted  as  the  perfonal  crime 
of  Gallus^^j  and  even  the  defeat  of  the  late 
Emperor  was  afcribed  by  the  voice  of  fufpicion 
to   the  perfidious  counfels  of  his  hated  fuc-^ 
cefibr^^    The  tranquillity   which  the  empire 
enjoyed  during  the  firil  year  of  his  adminiftra* 
tion'^,  ferved  rather  to  inflame  than  to  appeafe 
the  public  difcontent ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  ap- 
prehenfiona  of  war  were  removed,  the  infamy 
of  the  peace  was  more  deeply  and  more  fen* 
fibly  felt- 

^  See  the  fbmDeft  of  t  VUnam  general  fi>  late  sw  the  time  of  Alex* 
ander  Seyen]8>  b  the  ExcerpU  I«e|[aCioiiuin,  p.  aj.  Edit^Louvi?. 

^*  For  the  plague>  fee  Jomandes>  c.  19*  and  Vldtor  in  Csefan- 
bus. 

^^  Thefe  improbaUe  accu&dons  are  alleged  by  Zofimus*  I.  L 
p*»3>  ^4* 

^^  Jornandesy  c.  19.  The  Gothic  writer  at  leaft  obferved  the  peace 
wluch  his  vi^orious  countrymen  had  fwom  to  Oallus. 

D  D  4  But 
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C\.H  A.P,  But  the  Romans  were  irritated  to  a  ftill  highet 
^^  ^L  I  degree,  when  they  difcovered  that  tliey  had  not 
Viaoryand  even  fecured  their  repofe,  though  at  the  expence 
^^^j^^  of  their  honour.  The  dangerous  fecret  of  the 
nuBf  wealth  and  weaknefs  of  the  empire  had  been 

A*D.  *53.  revealed  to  the  world.  New  fwarms  of  barbav 
mns,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs,  and  not  con- 
ceiving themfelves  bound  by  the  obligation,  of 
their  brethren,  fpread  devaftation  through  the 
Illyrian  provinces,  and  terror  as  £ar  as  the  gate^ 
of  Rome,  The  defence  of  the  monarchy,  which 
leemed  abandoned  by  the  pufiUanimous  £m-r 
peror,  was  affumed  by  jEmilianus,  governor  of 
Fannonia  and  Ma^fia ;  who  rallied  the  fcattered 
forces,  and  revived  the  fainting  fpirits  of  the 
troops.  The  barbarians  were  junexpedledly  aU 
tacked,  routed,  chafed,  and  purfued  beyond  the 
Danube.  The  vi£i;orious  leader  diilributed  as  a 
donative  the  money  colle6led  for  the  tribute,  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  ibldiers  proclaimed  him 
Emperor  on  the  field  of  battle  "•  Gallus,  who, 
careless  of  the  general  welfare,  indulged  himfelf 
in  the  pleafures  of  Italy,  was  almoil  in  the  fame 
inftant  informed  of  the  fucce&,  of  the  revolt,  and 
of  the  rapid  approach  of  his  afpiring  lieutenant. 
He  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  plains  of 
Spoleto.  When  the  armies  came  in  fight  of  each 
other,  the  foldiers  of  Gallus  compared  the  ig- 
nominious conduct  of  their  fovereign  with  the 
glory  of  his  rival.  They  admired  the  valour  of" 
^milianus  J  they  were  attra6ted  by  his  liberality, 

*'  Zofinms,!.!.  p.a5>a6. 

for 
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for  he  offered  a  confiderable  increafe  of  pay  to  c  H  ap* 
all  deferters  ^\     The  murder  of  Gallus,  and  of      ^• 
his  fon  Volufianus,  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war ;  oaUus 
and  the  fenate  gave  a  legal  fandlion  to  the*^*^**^?^ 
rights  of  conqueft.     The  letters  of  iEmilianus  a!  0.^053. 
to  that  affembly  difplayed  a  mixture  of  mode-  May. 
ration  and  vanity.     He  aflured  them,  that  he 
Ihould  refign  to  their  wifdom  the  civil  adminif-* 
tration ;  and,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  qua- 
lity of  their  general,  would  in  a  (hort  time  aflert 
the  glory  of  Rome,  and  deliver  the  empire  from 
all   the  barbarians  both  of  the  North  and  of 
the  Eaft".     His  pride   was  flattered  by  the 
applaufe  of  the  fenate;   and   medals  are  flill 
extant,  reprefenting  him  with  the  name  and 
attributes  of  Hercules  the  Vi&or,  and  of  Mars 
the  Avenger*^. 

If  the  new  monarch  poflefled  the  abilities,  he  Valerian    » 
wanted  the  time,  neceffary  to  fulfil  thefe  fplendid  '^^^^ 
promiles.     Le(s  than  four  months  intervened  of  GaUus, 
between  his  viftory  and  his  fall  ^\     He  had  van-  f"^  ^  *f- 
quiihed  Gallus :  he  funk  under  the  weight  of  a  ed  Em- 
competitor  more  formidable  than  Gallus.     That  p^^'^- 
unfortunate  prince  had  fent  Valerian,  already  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  honourable  title  of  cenfor,  to 
bring  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany**  to  his 
aid.    Valerian  executed  that  commiflion  with 
zeal  and  fidelity ;  and  as  he  arrived  too  late  to 

^  Viaor  in  Cseiaribus.  ^  Zonaras^  L  xiL  p.  6%9. 

^  Banduri  Numifmata*  p.  94* 

^*  £utropiu8»  1.  ix«  c.  6*  fays  (erdo  menfe*  Eufi^us  omits  this 
'S/mftTor. 

*'*  Zofimusy  L  L  p.  aS«  Eutropius  and  Vi^r  fiatioo  Valerian's 
army  in  Rhstia. 

%  feve 
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CHAP,  ikve  his  foveroign,  he  refblved  to  reveoge  him* 
^__^__^  The  troops  ofiSmiliamiSy  who  ftilllaj  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Spoleto,  wtre  awed  by  the  fmc^ 
tity  of  his  character,  but  much  oKMre  by  the  fu- 
perior  ftrtngth  of  his  army ;  and  as  thry  were 
BOW  become  as  inei^able  of  perlonal  attachment 
as  they  had  always  been  of  cooilitutiaiuil  prin^ 
A«D.  ft53.  ciple,  they  readily  imbrued  their  hands  in  the 
Augoft.     blood  of  a  prince  who  fo  lately  bad  been  the 
objeft  of  their  partial  choice.    The  guilt  w» 
theirs,  but  the  advantage  of  it  was  Valerian's ; 
who  obtained  the  pofleffion  of  the  tbrooe  by  the 
means  indeed  ai  a  civil  war,  but  with  a  degree 
of  innocence  Angular  in  that  age  of  revelations; 
fince  he  owed  neither  gratitude  nor  aUe^Mice 
to  his  predeceffor,  whom  he  dethnoned, 
Oanaet       Valerian  was  about  fixty  yearaof  age  ^^  when 
ofVakriuu  he  was  invefted  with  the  pUrple,  not  by  the  ca« 
price  of  the  populaee,  or  the  clamours  <^  the 
army,  but  by  the  unanimous  vcrfce  of  the  Rod- 
man world.     In  hia  gradual  afcent  throu^^  the 
honours  of  the  ftate,  he  had  deferved  the  favour 
of  virtuous  princes,  and  had  declared  him&lf  the 
enemy  of  tyrants  ^\    His  noble  birth,  his  mild 
but  unblemi(hed  manners,  his  learning,  pru* 
dence,  and  experience,  were  revered  by  the 
fenate  and  people ;  and  if  mankind  (according 
to  the  obfervation  of  an  ancient  writer)  had  been 

^^  He  vtt»  a!b#Ut  iimiKiJb^  at  the  time  of  Us  aocsffioiiy  oiv  as  it  is 
more  probable^  of  his  death.  Hift.  Aug\ift»  p.if3.  li]lanont> 
Hift.  ^  Sinpeiwir^,  tmu  iii.  p.  993.  fiote  t. 

^  Inimicus  Tyramiorum,  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  173.  In  the  gMous 
ftraggteof  the  Iwiatg  ^gtonft  Kaaaminy  Valerim  lydted  a  wry  :^[>irited 
part.    Hift*  Auguft*  p.  15  6. 

left 
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left  at  liberty  to  chooft  a  mafter,  their  choice  c  hap. 
would  moft  aflbredly  have  fallen  on  Valerian  **.  ^  _^^  ^ 
Perhaps  the  merit  of  this  Emperor  was  inade* 
quate  to  his  reputation ;  perhaps  his  abilities,  or 
at  leaft  his  Q)ipit,  were  affected  by  the  languor 
►and    coldnefs  of  old  age.     The   confciouftiefs  Oenm! 
of  his  decline  engaged  him  to  fhare  the  throne  «^»*««'- 
with   a  younger  and  more  active  afldciate**:  the  reigns 
the  emergency  of  the  times  demanded  a  ereneral  ®^  Valerian 
no  left  than  a  prmoe;  ana  the  experience  oi  enus, 
the  Roman   cenfor  might  have  dire^ed  him  a-^- 
where  to  beftow  the  Imperial  purple,  as  the  *^^""* 
reward  of  military  merit     But  inftead  of  ;»iak« 
iDg  a  judicious  choice,  which  would  have  con- 
firmed his  reign   and   endeared   his   memory,     " 
Valerian,  conlulting  only  the  dilates  of  affec- 
tion or  vanity,  immediately  invefted  with  the 
fbpf erne  honours  his  fon   Gallienus,   a  youth 
whofe  effeminate  vices  had  been  hitherto  cotti- 
cealed  by  the  obfcurity  of  a  private  flatio)}. 
The  joint  government  of  the  father  and  the 
Ibn  fubfifted  about  ftven,  and  the  fole  admi^ 
niftpation  of  Gallienus  continued  about  eight 
years.     But  the  whole  period  was  one  unitt*. 
terrupted  fferies  of  confufion  and  calamity.     As 
the  Roman  empire  wad  at  the  fame  time,  and 
on   every  fide,  attacked  by  the  blind  fury  of 
foreign  invaders,  and  the  wild  ambition  of  do- 

^^  According  to  the  diftin<^on  of  Vi£iort  he  feent  to  Imt»  f^pniirad 

the  title  of  Imperatar  from  the  army,  and  that  of  Auguftus  ftropa.  the 

feiiate. 

'  ^~  Fj-om  Vi<5lor  and  from  the  rhed^si  TiHeiittoht  (torn.  HI.  p.  716.) 

very  juftly  infers,  that  Gallienus  was  ailbciated  to  tne  eiiipire  ^about 

the  month  of  Auguft  of  the  year  %$^. 

meftic 
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meftic  ufurpers,   we  Ihall  eonfiilt  order   and 
perfpicuity,   by    purfuing,   not   fi>    much    the 
doubtful  arcangement  of  dates,  as  the  more 
natural  diilribution  of  fubjedls.     The  moft  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  Rome,  during  the  reigns  of 
inrowkof  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  were,  i.  The  Franks. 
2.  The  Alemanni.    3.  The  Goths ;  and,  4.  The 
Ferfians.    Under  thefe  general  appellations,  we 
may  comprehend  the  adventures  of  lefs  confi- 
derable   tribes,   whofe    obfcure    and    uncouth 
names  would  only  ferve  to  opprels  the  memory 
and  perplex  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
2^J^^      !•  As  the  pofterity  of  the  Franks  compoie  one 
cy  of  the*  of  the  greateft  and  moft  enlightened  nations  of 
FranU      Europe,  the  powers  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
have  been  exhaufted  in  the  difcovery  of  their 
unlettered  anceftors.    To  the  tales  of  credulity, 
have  fucceeded  the  fyftems  of  fancy.     Every 
paflage  has  been  fifted,  every  fpot  has  been  fur- 
veyed,  that  might  poffibly  reveal   Ibme  faint 
traces  of  their  origin.    It  has  been  fuppofed, 
that  Fannonia^%  that  Gaul,  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  *%  gave  birth  to  that  cele- 
brated colony  of  warriors.     At  length  the  moft 
rational  critics,  reje^ing  the' fictitious  emigrar 
tions  of  ideal  conquerors,  have  acquiefced  in  a 
fentiment  whofe  fimplicity  perfuades  us  of  its 

^  Various  fyftems  have  been  fonned  to  explain  a  difficult  paflage 
in  Gregory  of  Toiirs»  L  ii*  c.  9. 

'^  The  geographer  of  Ravennaf  1.  11.  by  mentioning  Ara«rMr^a«ftZ| 
on  the  confines  of  Denmark^  as  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Franks^  gave 
birth  to  an  ingenious  fyftem  of  Leibnitz. 

truth. 
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truth '^'.    They  fuppofe  that  about  the  year  two  chap. 
Jhundred  and  forty  7*,  a  liew  confederacy  was .._  ^'.  ^  ^ 
formed  under  the  name  of  Franks,  by  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Khine  and  the  Wefer. 
The  prefent  circle  of  Weftphalia,  the  Land- 
graviate  of  Heffe,  and  the  duchies  of  Brunfwicfc 
and  Lunenburg,  were  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
Chauci,  who,  in  their  inacccflible  morafles,  de- 
fied the  Roman  arms^' ;  of  the  Cherufci,  proud 
of  the  fame  of  Arminius  ;  of  the  Catti,  formid- 
able by  their  firm  and  intrepid  infantry ;  and 
of  feveral  other  tribes  of  inferior  power  and  re- 
noun'*.      The  love  of  liberty  was  the  ruling 
paflion  of  thefe  Germans ;  the  enjoyment  of  it 
their  beft  treafure ;  the  word  that  expreffed  that 
enjoyment,  the  mod  pleafing  to  their  ear.    They 
deferved,  they  aflumed,  they  maintained  the  ho- 
nourable epithet  of  Franks,  or  Freemen  ;  which 
concealed,  though  it  did  not  extinguifli,   the 
peculiar  names  of  the  feveral  fixates  of  the  con- 
federacy".    Tacit  confent,  and  mutual  advan- 
tage, di6lated  the  firil  laws  of  the  union ;  it  was 
gradually  cemented  by  habit  and  experience. 
The  league  of  the  Franks  may  admit  of  fome    ' 
comparifon  with  the  Helvetic  body  in  which 

^'  See  Cluver.  Germania  Antiqua,  Liii.  c.  ao»  M.  Freret,  in  the 
Memoirs  de  1' Academic  des  Infcriptions^  torn,  xviii. 

7^  Moft  probably  under  the  reign  of  Gordian^  from  an  acciden- 
tal circumltance  fully  canvafied  by  Tillemont^  torn.  iil.  p.  710. 
X181. 

7*  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  xvi.  I.  The  panegyrifts  frequently  allude  to 
the  moraifes  of  the  Franks. 

^*  Tacit.  Germania,  c.  30.  37. 

«  In  a  fubfequent  period,  moft  of  thofe  old  names  are  occafionally 
mentioned.  See  fome  veftiges  of  thejn  in  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq. 
Liii. 

.  every 
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«  N  A  ?.  every  canton,  retaining  its  independent  tine- 
^  ,  reignty,  confults  with  its  brethren  ia  the   cson- 
non  cauie,  without  aeknowledgmg  the  mukbe^ 
rity  of  any  fupreme  head  or  reprefefktetive  a£- 
fembIy'^     But  the  principle  of  the  two   con- 
federacies was  extremely  diflferent.     A  peaee  <^ 
two  hundred  years  has  rewarded  the  wiib   and 
honeft  policy  of  the  Swift.   An  inconftant  Qiirit, 
the  thirft  of  rapine,  and  a  difrcgard  to  the  inoft 
folenm  treaties,  diigraced  the  charaAer  of*  the 
Franks. 
They  b-        The  Romaus  had  long  experienced  the  dating 
vade  Gaul,  yaloDr  of  the  people  of  Lower  Germany.     Tlie 
union  of  their  ftrength  threstefned  GaioA  with  a 
more  formidable  invafion,  and  required  the  ^re^ 
fence  of  Gallienus,  the  heir  and  colleague  of 
Imperial  power'^    Whilft  that  prince,  sutid  his 
infiint  ibn  Salonius,  difplayed,  in  the  conrt  of 
Treves,  the  majefty  of  the  empire,  its  i^mieis 
were  ably  condu&ed  by  their  general  Pofthumns, 
who,  tbot^  he  afterwards  betrayed  the  femily 
of  Valerian,  was  ever  faitliM  to  the  great  iate« 
reft  of  the  monarchy.   The  treacherous  laagndge 
of  panegyrics  and  medals  darkly  annotmc^s  a 
long  feries  of  victories.     Trophies  and  tides  a^ 
teft  (if  fuch  evidence  can  atteft)  the  fame  of 
Poilhumus,  who  is  repeatedly  ftyled  The  eon^ 
queror  of  theGrermans,  atfdthe  faviour  of  Oaul'^ 

7^  Siml^r  de  RepubHcat  Hdvet.  cum  notis  Fdeliiu 

^  Zoiimus)  1.  i.  p.  ay* 

^  M.  deBrequigny  (in  the  Memoin  de  1' Academic'  tflH^  3txx.) 
hat  given  us  a  very  curious  life  of  PoMumus.  A  leriBt  of  the  Au* 
gufiaa  Bl&aeyt  fmm  medals  and  infcr^tioiUr  h«|  been  0M»  dMn 
once  pbhned>  and  is  fiill  much  wanted. 

15  But 
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But  ^  fingle  fa6l,  the  only  one  indeed  <rf  which  c  hap. 
we  have  any  diftin6t  knowledge,  erafes,  in  %  ^  ,-J-  ,^ 
great  meafure,  thefe  monuments  of  vanity  asid 
adulation.    The  Rhine,  though  dignifiied  with  ^J 
the  title  of  Safeguard  of  the  pfovincee,  wag  eio 
haperfeft  barrier  againft  the  daring  fpirit  of  en- 
terprife  with  M^ich  the  Frftnkn  were  ftt^ttal^. 
Th^ir  rapid  devaftationa  ftretched  from  the  river 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrei>ee8 :  nor  Were  they  ftop^ 
ped  by  thofe  mountaim^    i^am,  whicfh  bad  never 
dreaded,  was  unable  to  reflft,  the  inroads  of  the 
Oerttians.     During  twelve  years,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that  opulent  coun- 
try was  the  theatre  of  unequal  and  deftruftive 
hoftilities.     Tan-agona,  tl^e  flouriftiing  capital  of 
a  peaceful  province,  was  facked  and  almoft  de- 
ftroyed'* ;  and  fo  kte  as  the  days  <tf  Ore^s, 
who  wrote  ifi  the  fifth  century,  wretched  cottages, 
fcattered  amidft  the  ruins  of  magnificent  cities, 
ftill  recorded  the  rage  of  the  barbarians''.   When 
the  exhaufted  country  no  Ifmgcr  fupplied  a  va- 
riety of  plunder,  the  Franks  feized  on  fonie  veffeiu 
in  the  ports  of  Spain '^%  and  tranfpt«rfeed  them-  and  pais 
felves  into  Maoritania.    The  diftartt  province  ^^c^"* 
WM  aftonHhied  with  the  i&ry<ffth^  barbarisms, 

77  Au«d*Tiaer,  c  a-d*  I«0ead4)f  Fake  Hi^^fi  tofk  die  feAft 
and  tlie  eXpreflion  require  d^^^^  though  indeed^  £6f  difidfejit,reafo»6^ 
it  is  alike  difBcult  to  corredl  the  text  of  the  bell,  and  of  the  vorfty 

"^  In  tlie  time  of  Aufonius  (the  end  of  the  fourth  century)  Herda 
or  Lerida  was  in  a  very  ruinous  ftate  (Aufon.  Epift.  xxv.  ^S.J^  whkh 
probably  was  the  coafequence  of  this  invafion. 

7'  Valefiue  is  thei^^or-e  fotfiftkea m  l«f|>ofilif  that  tikfr^nuate  Had 
invaded  Spain  by  fea. 

who 
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who  feemed  to  fall  from  a  neW  world,  as  their 
name,  maonera,  and  complexion,  were  equally 
unknow  on  the  coafl  of  Africa^". 
Origin  and      II.  In  that  part  of  Upper  Saxony  beyond  the 
Elbe,  which  is  at  prefent  called  the  Marquifate 
of  Luiace,  there  exifted,  in  ancient  times,  a  fa- 
cred  wood,  the  awful  feat  of  the  fuperftition  of 
the  Suevi.     None  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
holy  precin6ls,  without  confeffing,  by  tlieir  fer- 
vile  bonds  and  fuppliant  pofture,  the  immediate 
prefence  of  the  fovereign  Deity  ^'.     Patriotifm 
contributed  as  well  as  devotion  to  confecrate  the 
Sonnenwald,  or  wood  of  the  Semnones*^     It 
was  univerfally  believed,  that  the  nation  had  re- 
ceived its  firft  exiftence  on  that  facred  fpot.    Ajt 
ftated  periods,  the  numerous  tribes  who  gloried 
in  the  Suevic  blood  reforted  thither  by  their  am- 
bafladors ;  and  the  memory  of  their  common  ex- 
traction was  perpetuated  by  barbaric   rites  and 
human  facrifices.     The  wide-extended  name  of 
Suevi  filled  the  interior  countries  of  Germany, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  thofe  of  the  Da- 
nube.    They  were  diftinguiflied  from  the  other 
Germans  by  their  peculiar  mode  of  dreffing  their 
long  hair,  which  they  gathered  into  a  rude  knot 
on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and  they  delighted  in 
an  ornament  that  fhewed  their  ranks  more  lofty 
and  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy*^    Jealous 
as  the  Germans  were  of  military  renown,  they 


•^  Aurcl.  ViAor.    Eutrop,  ix.  6, 

•*  Tacit  Gemunia,  38.  ***  Cluver.  Germ  Antlq.  iii.  25. 

'  '^  Sic  Suevi  a  ceteris  Qennanis,  fie  Suevorum  ingenui  a  fervit 
icpanuDtur.    A  proud  reparation ! 

all 
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afl  confeflbd  the  fii|9ie]^ior  valour  df  the  Syevi ;  g  H  A  F. 
aiKlthetribBS  ofthe  Ufipetes  and  Ten?6teri,  who,  ^  ^' 
wtii^a  vaft  arinj,  edeonntered  the  dictator  Ceefsir, 
declared  th»t  they  efteemed  it  not  a  di%race  to 
Imave  fled  befom  a  peo})le,  to  whofe  ariiisliie  im« 
maitai  geodb  themielves^^vvre  uneq«ial^\ 

In  the^  rfeSgn  of  the  Et^^or  Cailacalla,  an  A  mixed 
inmimemfele'  furarm  of  Swew  i^peated  on  the  ^^^. 
banks  of  l^e  Meii^  and  i^  the  neighbourhood  fume  the 
of  the  Biottiaii^  prdviiiceft,   in   qiieft  eitheSr  df  ]J^^^ 
foodi  of  plunder^  or  of  gloty*^.     The  hafty 
strthy  <^  vokiitteeFs  gradudly  ooalefced'  into  a 
gx'eat^  and  pertiiaiieiit  ^atiot^   aiid  as  it  wds 
.ootnpofbd!  fhsim  fo  many  di^r^nt  tribes,  df- 
fUnted  the  nanie   of  Alemanni,  ot  AihrHm-; 
to  denofte  at  once-  theiri  various  liiteag^y  ^d 
thm  domrfion  bravely  **.    The  latter  wa&  (boh 
ftlt  by  the  RdiMlli^  in  many  a  hoilile  inroad, 
l^he  Aletnastiii:  ft»ight  chiefly'  on  horfebabk ; 
but  their  <^vdry  vfk^  rfendsred  ftiil  more  for- 
n^dabt^  by  s^mixture  of  light?  i^ifaiitry,  fele^ed 
from  the  bntveft^aud  moft  swSttve  of  the  youth, 
whom  fSf^queht  exero^Te  had  enured  to  afcceom- 
pany  t^e  hi9itfei£aii-  in^  the  longed  march^  the 
m&&  rttpid*  chiirge^  an*  the  moA  ^e<5ipit^te 
iwtfeift'^ 

"4  Ce&r  i«  BeUoOattic^  Iv.  7* 

^^  Vidkor  in  Caracal.    Dion  Caflkify  IxyiL  jp,  X350.' 

"^  This  etymolo^  (£lr  dilTerent  from  thofe  whkh  amufe  the  £uief 
of  the  learned)  is  preferved  "by  A&'nius  Quadratus;^  an  original  hifioriiant 
quoted  by  Agathias^  i.  c.  5. 

^  tik  Sue^a  engi^;ed  Cedar  in  this  mannefy  and^  the  manoeuvre 
defisnred  the  approbation  of  the  conqueror  (inifcUo  ChOkoy  1.4s*)- 

VOL.  I.  B  £  This 
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CHAP.      This  warlike  people  of  Crermans  had  been  afto- 
3'_  .  nilhed  by  the  immenfe  preparations  of  Alexander 
invade       Severus,  they  were  difmayed  by  the  arms  of  his 
Gaul  and   fucceffor,  a  barbarian  equal  in  valour  and  fierce- 
^'        nefs  to  themfelves.    But  ftilL  hovering  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  they  increafed  the  general 
diforder  that  enfued  after  the  death  of  Decius. 
Theyinflidtedfevere  wounds  on  the  rich  provinces 
of  Gaul ;  they  were  the  firft  who  removed  the  veil 
that  covered  the  feeble  majefty  of  Italy.     A  nu- 
merous  body  of  the  Alemanni  penetrated  acrofs 
the  Danube,  and  through  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  into 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  advanced  as  far  as  Ra- 
venna, and  difplayed  the  victorious  banners  of 
barbarians  almoft  in  fight  of  Rome  ^^    The  in- 
fult  and  the  danger  rekindled  in  the  innate  fome 
arerepuir-  fparks  of  their  an cieut  virtue.    Both  the  Empe- 
^  from     YQTS  were  engaged  in  far  diftant  wars.  Valerian 
thefenate   in  the  Eaft,  and  Gallienus  on  the  Rhine.   All  the 
and  people.  hope3  and  refources  of  the  Romans  were  in  them- 
felves.   In  this  emergency,  the  fenators  refiimed 
the  defence  of  the  repubUc,  drew  out  the  Praeto- 
rian guards^  who  had  been  left  to  garrifon  the 
capital,  and  filled  up  their  numbers,  by  inlifi;ing 
into  the  public  fervice  the  ftoutefl^  and  moft  will- 
ing of  the  Plebeians.  The  Alemanni,  ailoniflied 
with  the  fudden  appearance  of  an  army  more  nu- 
merous than  their  own,  retired  into  Germany, 
laden  with  fpoil ;  and  their  retreat  was  efteemed 
as  a  vi6lory  by  the  unw^trlike  Romans  ^\ 

*^  Hijt  Augiift  p.  tiS9  ax6.    Dexippus  in  the  Excerpta  Lega- 
•     tkmumy  p-  8.     Heronynu  Chron.    Oroiiui,  m  ia*  ' 
^  2^fiiniify  1.1.  p.  34* 

i6  Whea 
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When  Gallienus  received  the  intelligence  that  chap. 
his  capital  was  delivered  from  the  barbarians^  he  ,_  _^1,^ 
was  much  lefs  delighted,  than  alarmed,  with  the  The  r^na- 
courage  of  the  fenate,  fince  it  might  one  day  ^^^^\ 
prompt  them  to  refcue  the  public  from  domeftic  Gaiiienus 
tyranny,  as  well  as  from  foreign  invaiion.     His  ^™  ^^® 
timid  ingratitude  was  publifhed  to  his  fubje6):s,  fervice. 
in  an.  edi6t  which  prohibited  the  fenators  from 
exercifing  any  military  employment,  and  even 
from   approaching  the  camps  of  the  legions. 
Bui  his  fears. were  grouridlefs.     The  rich  and 
luxurious   nobles,    finking   into   their   natural 
charadler,  accepted,  as  a  favour,  this  diigrace- 
ful    exemption  from   military  fervice  j  and  as 
long  as  they  were  indulged  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  baths,  their  theatres,  and  their  villas, 
they  cheerfully  refigned   the  more  dangerous 
cares  of  empire,  to  the  rough  hands  of  peafants 
and  foldiers  ^. 

Another  in  vafion  of  the  Alemanni,  of  a  more  GaiUenus 
formidable  afpeA,  but  more  glorious  event,  is  <^ontrzas 
mentioned  by  a  writer  of  the  lower  empire,  withthe^^ 
Three  hundred  thoufand  of  that  warlike  people  AiemannL 
are  faid  to  have  been  vanquiflied,  in  a  battle 
near  Milan,   by  Gaiiienus  in  perfon,   at  the 
head  of  only  ten  thoufand  Romans  ^'.     We  may 
however,  .with  great  probability,  afcribe  this  in- 
credible victory,  either  to  the  credulity  of  the 
hiftoriani   or  to  fome  exaggerate^  exploits  of 
one  of  the  Emperor's  lieutenants.    It  was  by     - 

^  AoreL  Vidbrt  in  Gallieno  et  Probo*     His  complaints  breathe 
an  uncommon  fpirit  of  freedom* 
f  Zonarasy  1«  xii«  p.  631* 

£  £  2  arms 
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CHAP,  arms  of  a  very  different  nature^  tkai  Gallienuf 
^^[^  ^  endeavoured  to  prot«6t  Italy  from  iJbe  fury  of 
the  Germans.  He  efpoufed  Pipa  the  daughter 
of  a  King  of  the  Marcomanni,  a  Suevic  tribe, 
which  was  often  confounded  with  the  Alemanni 
in  their  wars  and  conquefts  •'.  To  the  father, 
as  the  price  of  bis  alliance,  he  granted  an  ample 
fettlement  in  Pannonia.  Hie  native  charms 
of  unpoliflied  beauty,  feem  to  have  fixed  the 
daughter  in  the  affe^ons  of  the  inconftant  Em- 
peror, and  the  bands  of  polioy  w^e  more  firmly 
conne6led  by  thofe  of  love.  But  the  haughty 
prejudice  of  Rome  ftill  refiifed  the  name  of  mar- 
riage,  to  the  profane  mixture  of  a  citizen  and 
a  barbarian ;  and  has  ftigmatized  the  German 
Princefs  with  the  opprobrious  title  of  concubine 
of  Gallienus  ^\ 
Inroads  of  III.  We  have  already  traced  the  emigration  of 
ihe  Goths,  ^jj^  Q^ti^g  f^^jjj  Scandinavia,  or  at  lead  from 

Pruflia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Boryfthenes,  and 
have  followed  their  vi6lorious  arms  from  the  Bo- 
ryfthenes  to  the  Danube.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the  frontier  of  the  lafl- 
mentioned  river  was  perpetually  infefted  by  the 
inroads  of  Germans  and  Sarmatians  ;  but  it  was 
defended  by  the  Romans  with  moi:^  than  ufual 
firmneis  and  fucceis.  The  provinces  that  were 
the  feat  of  war,  recruited  the  annies  of  Rome 
with  an  inexhaullible  fupply  of  hardy  fbldiers ; 
and  more  than  one  of  thefe  Illyrian  peaiants 

'' '  One  of  the  Virion  calk  him  KjAg  of-  the  Mftrcomanni  i  tht 
othery  of  the  Germans. 

'^  See  Tillemont.  Hiit.  des  Eisiwreun,  ttga^vL  p»398t  &c 

10  attained 
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attained  the  itation,  and  dlfphyed  the  abilities^  chap 

of  a  general.      Though  flying  parties  of  the  ^ ^ 

barbarians,  who  inceffantly  hovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  penetrated  fometimes  to 
the  Gonfines  of  Italy  and  Macedonia ;  their  pro- 
grefs  was  commonly  checked,  or  their  return 
intercepted,  by  the  Imperial  lieutenants  ^\ 
But  the  great  ilream  of  the  Gothic  hoftilities 
was  diverted  into  a  very  diiFerent  channel. 
The  Goths,  in  their  new  fettlement  of  the 
Ukraine,  foon  became  mailers  of  the  northern 
coall  of  the  Euxine  :  to  the  fouth  of  that  inland 
fea,  were  fituated  the  foft  and  wealthy  pro* 
vinces  of  Afia  Minor,  which  poiTefled  all  that 
could  attra^,  and  nothing  that  could  refill  a 
barbarian  conqueror. 

The  banks  of  the  Boryfthenes  are  only  fixty  Conqueft 
miles  dillant  from  the  narrow  entrance  ^^  of  th6  oftheBof- 
peninfula  of  Crim  Tartary,  known  to  the  ancients  Sie^Gothl; 
under  the  name  of  Cherfonefus  Taurica  ^\    On 
that    hofpitable  fhore,  Euripides,  embellilhing 
with  exquifite  art  the  tales  of  antiquity,  has 
placed  the  fcene  of  one  of  his  moH  affe6ling  tra- 
gedies '^     The  bloody  facrifices  of  Diana,  the 
arrival  of  Oreftes  and  Pylades,  and  the  triumph 
of  virtue  and  religion  over  favage  flercenefs,  ferve 

^  See  the  Iiyes  of  Claudius  Aijurdian>  and  ProbuSy  in  the  Au- 
guftan  Hiftory. 

^'  It  18  about  half  a  league  in  breadth.  Oen^dgical  Hiftoiy  of 
the  Tartars^  p.  598. 

^  M*  de  IVyflbnel,  who  had  beeh  French  Conful  at  CaSk,  in  hii^ 
Obfervations  fur  les  Peuples  Barbares^  qin  ont  habite  Ic^  bords  du 
Danube. 

^  Buripides  in  Iphigenia  in  Tautid. 

EE   3  to 
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c  H  A  ?•  to  reprelent  an  hiftorical  truth,  that  the  Tauri, 
^  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula,  were, 
in  feme  degree,  reclaimed  from  their  brutal  man- 
ners, by  a  gradual  intercourfe  with  the  Grecian 
colonies,  which  fettled  along  the  maritime  coaft. 
The  little  kingdom  of  Bofphorus,  whofe  capital 
was  fituated  on  the  Straits,  through  which  the 
Msotis  communicates  itfelf  to  the  Euxine,  was 
compofed  of  degenerate  Greeks,  and  half  civil- 
ized barbarians.  It  fubfiiled,  as  an  independent 
ftate,  from  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war'', 
was  at  laft  fwallowed  up  by  the  ambition  of  Mi- 
thridates '^•j  and,  with  the  reft  of  his  dominions, 
funk  under  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms.  From 
the  reign  of  Auguftus  '°*',  the  kings  of  Bofphorus 
were  the  humble,  but  not  ufelels,  allies  of  the 
empire.  By  prefents,  by  arms,  and  by  a  flight 
fortification  drawn  acrofs  the  Ifthmus,  they  ef- 
feftually  guarded  againft  the  roving  plunderers 
of  Sarmatia,  the  accels  of  a  country,  which,  from 
its  peculiar  fituation  and  convenient  harbours, 
commanded  the  Euxine  fea  and  Afia  "Minor '°'. 
As  long  as  the  fceptre  was  poiTefied  by  a  lineal 
fucceflion  of  kings,  they  acquitted  themfelvesof 
their  important  pharge  with  vigilance  and  fuccefs. 
Domeftic  fa£tions,  and  the  fears,  or  private  in- 

^  Strabo,  1.  yu.  p.  309.  The  firft  kings  of  Bofphorus  were  tbe 
allies  of  Athens. 

^  Appian  in  Mithridat. 

'°^  It  was  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Agrippa.  Orofius»  vi  si* 
Eutropiusy  vii.  9.  The  Romans  once  advanced  within  three  days 
march  of  the  Tanais.    Tacit.  AnnaL  xiL  17. 

'°'  See  the  Toxaris  of  Lucian»  if  we  credit  the  fincerity  and  the 
Tirtues  of  the  Scythiauy  who  rdatei  a  great  war  of  his  nation  againft 
the  kings  of  Bofphorus. 

tereft, 
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tereft,  of  obfcure  ufurpers,  who  feized  on  the  c  H  A  P. 
vacant  throne^  admitted  the  Goths  into  the  heart  .    ^^  ^ 
of  Boiphorus.     With  the  acquifition  of  a^uper- 
fluous  wafte  of  fertile  foil,  the  conquerors  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  naval  force,  fuflScient 
to  tranlport  their  armies  to  the  coaft  of  Afia  '*'*. 
The  fliips  ufed  in  the  navigation  of  the  Euxine  whoac- 
were  of  a  very  Angular  conftruaiori.   They  were  ^^  *  "**^ 
flight  flat-bottomed  barks  framed  of  timber  only, 
without  the  leaft  mixture  of  iron,  and  occafion- 
ally  covered  with  a  flielving  roof,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tempefl  '^\     In  thefe  floating  houfes, 
the  Goths  carelefely  trailed  themfelves  to  the 
mercy  of  an  unknown  fea,  under  the  condudl  of 
failors  preffed  into  the  fervice,  and  whofe  fldll 
and  fidelity  were  equally  fulpicious. .   But  the 
hopes  of  plunder  had  baniflied  every  idea  of  dan- 
ger,  and  a  natural  fearleffnefs  of  temper  fupplied 
in  their  minds  the  more  rational  confidence,  which 
is  the  juft  refult  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
Warriors  of  fuch  a  daring  fpirit  muft  have  often 
murmured  againft  the  cowardice  of  their  guides^ 
who  required  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  of  a  fettled 
calm  before  they  would  venture  to  embark ;  and 
would  fcarcely  ever  be  tempted  to  lofe  fight  of 
the  land.     Such,  at  leafl,  is  the  pradiice  of  the 
modern  Turks  "°*;  and  they  are  probably  not 
inferior,  in  the  art  of  navigation,  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Bofphorus. 

'<*'  Zofimus,  1.  L  p.  a$. 

""^  Straboy  L  xi.    Tacit.  Hift.  iii.  47.— They  were  called  Camara. 
'^^  See  a  very  Jiatural  pidhire  of  the  Euxme  liavigatioiiy  in  the 
xvith  letter  of  Tournefort. 

£  fi  4  Th^e 
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The  fleet  of  the  Goths,  leaving  the  coaft  of 


Circalfia  oa  the  left  hand,  firil  speared  before 

Firft  naval  Pit3rus  '^^^  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  Romap  pro- 

ex^tion  vinces  ;  a  city  provided  with  a  convenient  port, 

Goths,       and  fortified  with  a  flrong  wall.     Here  they  met 

with  a  refinance  more  obilinate  than  they  had 

reafon  to  expert  from  the  feeble  garrifon  of  a 

diilant  fortrefs.     They  were  repulfed ;  and  their 

difappointment  feemed  to  diminiih  the  terror  of 

the  Gothic  name.     As  long  as  Siicceffianus,  an 

officer  of  fuperior  rank  and  merit,  defended  that 

frontier,  all  their  efforts  were  ineffeSkual ;  but  9» 

foon  as  he  was  removed  by  Valerian  to  a  mor# 

honourable  but  lefs  important  ftation,  they  re* 

fumed  the  attack  of  Pityus ;  and,  by  the  d^ibnc* 

tion  of  that  city,  obliterated  the  memoiy  of  their 

former  diigrace  '^. 

The  Goths      Circling  round  the  eaftem  esLtremity  of  the 

takeT^    Euxiuc  fca,  the  navigation  from  Pityus  to  Tre. 

baoxtd.      bis^ond  is  about  three  hundred  miles '"'%     The 

courfe  of  the  Goths  carried  them  in  fight  of  the 

country  of  Colchis,  fo  famous  by  the  expedition 

of  the  Argonauts ;  and  they  even  attempted, 

though  without  fuccefk,  to  pillage  a  rioh.tcmple 

at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phafis.     Trehisond, 

celebrated  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thouland  as  an 

ancient  colony  oi  Greeks  ****,  derived  its  wceallli 

'-'  Anian  places  the  frontier  ganrifon  9,t  Diefci^riast  or  Se^aAo- 
polisy  forty  four  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Pity  us.  The  ganifon  of  Fha&  ~ 
confifled  in  his  time  of  only  four  hundred  foot.  See  the  Periphis  of 
the  Euxinek 

'  *^  Zofimust  1. 1,  p.  30.  .      >^ 

"7  Arrian  (in  P«rii4o  Afaiiq   1mj9A*  Pt  I3<h)  «Ai  ^  difbmee 
»6io  fiadia. 

"^  ^paopboof  Anabafis,  Lir.  p.34S«    Edit,  Hntrhinfoiu 
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and  fplendour  from  the  munificeiice  of  tbe  Em-  c  R  AK 

peror  Hadrian,  who  had  conftru6led  an  artificial 

port  on  a  coaft  left  deilitute  hj  i^tare  of  fecnre^ 

harbours  ''^.     The  city  was  large  and  popidous ;: 

a  double  enclofure  of  walls  ieemed  to  defy  the 

fury  of  the  Goths,  and  the  ufual  garrifon  had 

been  ftrengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  ten 

thouiand  men.   But  there  are  not  any  advantages 

capable  of  fopplying  the  abfence  of  difcipHne  and 

vigilance.  The  numerous  garrifon  of  Trebizond, 

difiblved  in  riot  and  luxury,  difdained  to  guard 

their  impregnable  fortifications.  The  Goths  foba 

difcovered  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  beiieged? 

erected  lofty  pile  of  fafcines,  afcended  the  walls 

in  the  filence  of  the  night,  and  entered  the  de* 

fencelefs  city,  fword  in  hand;     A  general  maC- 

facre  of  the  people  ei^flied,  whilll  the  af&ighted 

foldiers  efi^aped  through  the  opp<)fite  gates  of  the 

town.    The  moft  holy  temples,  and  the  moft 

fplendid  edifices,  were  involved  in  a  common 

deftruflion.  The  booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 

the  Goths  was  immenfe ;  the  wealth  of  the  adja« 

cent  countries  had  been  depofited  in  Trebizond, 

as  in  a  fecure  place  of  refuge*     The  number  of 

captives  was  incredible,  as  the  victorious  bar<« 

barians  ranged  without  oppoiition  through  the 

extenfive  province  of  Pontus  ''^    The  rich  fpoils 

of  Trebizond  filled  a  great  fleet  of  Ihips  tiiat  had 

been  fo^ndin  the  port.  The  robuil  youth  of  the 

''^  Arrjai^  p.  119.    Th9  gtndcal  obfto^tlon  is  Tonniefoit'a. 

"""  See  an  epifUe  of  Gregory  Tbaumaturgusy  Biihop  of  Neo-Cae* 
(area,  quoted  by  Mafcou>  ▼•  S7» 

fea. 
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CHAP,  fea-coaft  were  chained  to  the  oar;  and  the  Goths, 
^  -^*-,_^  fatisfied  witli  thefuccefs  of  their  firft  naval  expe- 
dition, returned  in  triumph  to  their  new  eftabliih* 
ments  in  the  kingdom  of  Bofphorus '"» 
Thefecond      The  fecond  expedition  of  the  Goths  was  un- 
rf^'***'*   dertaken  with  greater  powers  of  men  and  fliips ; 
Gothi.       but  they  fleered  a  different  courfe,  and,  difdain- 
ing  the  exhauiled  provinces  of  Pontus,  followed 
the  weftem  coaft  of  the  Euxine,  paffed  before  the 
i^ride  mouths  of  the  Boryfthenes,  the  Niefter,  and 
the  Danube,  and  increafing  their  fleet  by  the  cap- 
ture of  a  great  number  of  fifhing  barks,  they 
approached  the  narrow  outlet  through  which  the 
Euxine  fea  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  divides  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Aiia.   The  garrifon  of  Chaleedon  was  encamped 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  on  a  promon- 
tory that  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  Strait; 
and  fo  incopfiderable  were  the  dreaded  invafions 
of  the  barbarians,  that  this  body  of  troops  fur- 
Theyplun-  pafled  in  number  the  Gothic  army.    But  it  was 

^^fm  i^*  J^""*^®^  ^1<>"C  t^^t  t^^^y  fi^n?^^^  ^'*  They 
^ymtu  '  deferted  with  precipitation  their  advantageous 
poft,  and  abandoned  the  town  of  Chaleedon,  mod 
plentifully  ftored  with  arms  andi  money,  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  conquerors.  Whilfl  they  hefi- 
tated  whether  they  fhould  prefer  the  fea  or  land, 
Europe  or  Afia,  for  the  fcene  of  their  hoftilities, 
a  perfidious  fugitive  pointed  out  Nicomedia,  once 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bithyhia,  as  a  rich 
and  eafy  conquefl.   He  guided  the  march,  which 

["  Zolimusi  L  L  p.  3»y  33. 

was  . 
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iwas  only  fixty  mUes  from  the  camp  of  Chalce-  chap. 
don"*,  dire6ted  the  refflllefs  attack,  and  partook  ^_  ^  > 
of  the  booty ;  for  the  Goths  had  learned  fufficient 
policy  to  reward  the  traitor,  whom  they  detefted. 
Nice,  Prufa,  Apaemaea,  Cius,  cities  that  had 
fometimes  rivalled,  or  imitated,  the  fplcndour  of 
Nicomedia,  were  involved  in  the  fame  calamity, 
which,  in  a  few  weeks,  raged  without  controul 
through  th  e  whole  province  of  Bi thy nia.  Three 
hundred  years  of  peace,  enjoyed  by  the  foft  inha- 
bitants of  Afia,  had  abolilhed  the  exercife  of 
arms,  and  removed  the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 
The  ancient  walls  were  fuffered  to  moulder  away, 
and  all  the  revenue  of  the  moil  opulent  cities  was 
referved  for  the  con(lru£iion  of  baths,,  temples, 
and  theatres  "^ 

,  When  the  city  of  Cyzicus  withflood  the  utmoft  Retreat  of 
eflfort  of  Mithridates  "%  it  was  diftinguilhed  by  ^"^  ^^*^ 
wife  laws,  a  naval  power  of  two  hundred  gal- 
lies,  and  three  arfenals,   of  arms,  of  military 
engines,  and  of  corn  '^^     It  was  ftill  the  feat  of 
wealth  and  luxury ;  but  of  its  ancient  ftreiagth 
nothing  remained  except  the  fituation,  in  a  little  " 
ifland  of  the  Propontis,  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent  of  Afia  only  by  two  bridges.    From  the 
recent  fack  of  Prufa,  the  Goths  advanced  within 
eighteen  miles"*  of  the  city,  which  they  had 

'"  Itiner.  Hierofolym.  p*  572«  ■  Wc^fleling. 

"^  Zofimus,  1.  i.  p.  3a>  33. 

"*  He  befieged  the  place  with  400  galliesf  150,000  foot,  and  a 
numerous  cavalry.  See  Plutarch  in  LucuL  Appian  in  Mithridat. 
Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilia,  c.  8. 

:**5  Strabo,.  L  xii,  p.  573.    , 

"^  Pocock's  Defcription  of  the  Eaft,  L  »•  c.  931  %4* 

devoted 
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CHAP,  devoted  to  dieftra^on ;  but  the  ruin  of  Cyifcitt 
^J^l  _  was  delay>ed  by  a  foirtunate  accident.    The  feafod 
was  rainy^  and  the  Jake  Apolloniates,  therefervoi^ 
of  all  the  fprit)^  of  Mount  Olympus,  tolfe  to  ati 
uncommon  height.  Thelittle river  of  Rhyndactis, 
which  iflues  from  the  lake,  fwelled  into  a  broad 
and  rapid  ftream,  and  flopped  the  pfogrefe  of 
the  Gothsk  Hieir  retreat  to  the  maritime  city  of 
Heraclea,  where  the  fleet  had  probably  been  fta* 
tinned,  was  attended  by  a  long  train  of  waggoi)i9i, 
laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Blthynia,  and  was  marked 
by  the  flames  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia,  which  they 
wantonly  burnt  "^    Some  obfcure  hints  are  m  en* 
tioned  of  a  doubtful  combat  that  fecured  their 
retreat  "•.    But  even  a  complete  vififeory  would 
have  been  of  little  moment,  as  the  approach  of 
the  autumnal  equino:i^  (ummonc^d  them  to  haften 
their  return.   To  navigate  the  Euxine  before  the 
month  of  May,  or  after  that  of  Sejjteniber,  is 
efteemed  by  the  modern  Turks  the  moft  utiquef- 
tionable  inflance  of  raflinefs  and.  folly  ***. 
Third  M^      When  Wfe  are  informed  that  the  third  fleet 
Xn^S^  equipped  by  the  Goth*  in  the  ports  of  Bofphorus, 
Goths,      confided  of  five  hundred  fail  of  ihipd'%  our  reaify 
imagination  inftantly  computes  and  multiplies 
the  formidable  armament ;  but,  as  we  are  afiured 

^^7  ZofimiUy  L  i.  p.  33. 

"*  Syncellus  tells  an  tmintelfigible  fbiy  ef  Piiace  O^nmbust  who 
defeated  the  Gothsy  and  who  war  killed  by  Prince  Odenathus. 

"^  Voyages  de  Chardin*  torn,  u  p.  45*    He  iailed  with  ths  Turks' 
Irom  Conilantinople  to  Cafia. 

'^  Syncellus  (p.  38»0  fpeaks  of  this  ezpei^itioii>  as  undertiken  by 
theHenili* 

by 
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by  thej.udiciou&Slxabo'^,tbatthepirotkalveflels  chap. 
i^ed  by  the  barbarians  of  Foatufl  aad  the  LeflSer  ,_  ^*_  ^ 
Scythia^  Mrere  nat  capable  of  codrtakdmg  nnore 
thatt  twjeoty«-fifs?e  on  thirty  meciiy  MseiQay&fdy 
affirm^  tb»t  fifteea  th<m(aiid  waorioors;  ai:  the 
aofty  embarked  in  this  gi^at  expeditions   Impa- 
tient of  the  lioaits  of  the  Eu:$ine,  they  fleeced 
their  ddbHi^ive.  courie  from,  ^e  Cim^aerian  to 
the  Thcadan.  BofphonuB.    When  they  had  almoft 
gadned  the  middle  of  the  Straits,  they  were  fud- 
denly  driven  back  to  tlie  entrance  of  them ;  till  They  paft 
a  favourable  wind,  fpringing  up  the  next  day,  ^^^^^ 
curried  them  in  a  few  hours  into  tiie  placid  fea,  Heik^oM^ 
or  rather  lake,  of  the  Propontis>    Theiif  landing 
4N1  the  little  iflaadi  of  Cyjzicus  was  attended  with 
the  rt|in  of  that  ancient  and  noble  city.    Fcom 
thence  ifluing  again  thix)i^  the  narrow  paflage 
oi  the  Uell^ont^  they  purfued  their  winding 
xiavigatkHi  amidft  the  numerous  iflands  Mattered 
over  the  Archipelago,  or  the  iEg^n  Sea.    The 
^ilanoe  of  captives^and  deferter^  mufthave  been 
^^&:y  neceffary  to  .pilot  tiieir  veflels,  and  to  direA 
l^eir  various  incurfions^  as:weU  on  the  coaft  of 
Greece  as  on  that  of  Afia.  At  length  the  Gothic  . 
fleet  anchored  in  the  port  of  Phreaus,  five  miles 
diftant  from  Athens '",  which  had  attempted  to 
make  fome  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
rCleodamup,  one  of  the  engineers  employed  by 
the  Emperor's  orders  to  fortify  the  maritime  cities 
againft  the  Goths,  bad  sdready  begun  to  repair 
th?  ancient  wall^f^len  tp  depay  fince  the  time  of 

"•  Strabo,  LxL  p.495.  '"  PKn*  Hift  Natur.  iii,  ;. 
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Sylla.  The  efforts  of  his  ikiil  were  ineffe6tual;, 
and  the  barbanans  became  mafters  bf  the  native 
feat  of  the  mufes  and  liie  arts.  But  while  the 
conquerors  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  licence 
of  plunder  and  intemperance,  their  fleet,  that  lay 
with  a  flender  guard  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus, 
was  unexpefiledly  attacked  by  the  brave  Dexip- 
pus,  who,  flying  with  the  engineer  Cleodamus 
from  the  fack  of  Athens,  colle€fced  a  hafty  band 
of  volunteers,  peafants  as  well  as  foldiers,  and 
in  fome  ineafure  avenged  the  calamities  of  his 
country  "^ 
xsraige  But  this  exploit,  whatever  luftre  it  might  ihed 

^l^f  *^  on  the  declining  age  of  Athens,  ferved  rather  to 
Italy.  irritate  than  to  fubdue  the  undaunted  fpirit  df 
the  northern  invaders.  A  general  conflagration 
blazed  out  at  the  fame  time  in  every  diilri^  of 
Greece.  Thebes  and  Argos,  Corinth  and  Sparta, 
which  had  formerly  waged  fuch  memorable  wars 
agaiuil  each  other,  were  now  unable  to  bring  an 
army  into  the  field,  or  even  to  defend  their  ruined 
fortifications.  The  rage  of  war,  both  by  land 
and  by  fea,.  fpread  from  the  eafl^ern  point  of 
Suniuth  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Epirus.  The 
Goths  had  already  advanced  within  fight  of  Italy 
when  the  approach  of  fuch  imminent  danger 
awakened  the  indolent  Gallienus  from  his  dream 
of  pleafure.    The  Emperor  appeared  in  arms  j 

"3  Hift.  AugHft.  p.  i8i.  Vi^cfCf  c.  ss,  Ocofiusr  vii.  4%.  Zo- 
fimus,  1.  i.  p.  SS'  Zonaras,  L  xii.  6$S'  SynceHus,  p.  xS2.  It 
M  not  without  fome  attention^  that  we  can  explain  and  conciliate 
their  imperfedl  hints.  "We  can  flill  difcover  fome  traces  of  the  par- 
tiality of  Dexippusi  in  the  relation  of  his  own  and  his  countrymen's 
exploits. 

and 
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and  his  prefehce  feems  to  have  checked  the  chap. 
ardour^  fend  to  have  divided  the  ftrength,  of  the       ^• 
enemy.    Naulobatus,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  Their  divi- 
accepted  an  honourable  capitulation,  entered  fion»  ^^ 
with  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen  into  the  '**"*^' 
fervice  of  Rome,  and  was  invefted  with  the 
ornaments  of  the  confular  dignity,  which  had 
never  before  been  profaned  by  the  hands  of 
a  barbarian  "*.     Great  numbers  of  the  Goths> 
difguiled  with  the  perils  and  hardfliips  of  a 
tedious  voyage,  broke  into  Maefia,  with  a  defign 
of  forcing  their  way  over  the  Danube,  to  their 
fettlements  in  the  Ukraine.    The  wild  attempt 
would  have  proved  inevitable  deftru6tioh,  if  the 
difcord  of  the  Roman  generals  had  not  opened 
to  the  barbarians  the  means  of  an  efcape  ^*K 
The  fmall  remainder  of  this  deftroying  holt 
returned  on  board  their  veflels ;  and  meafuring 
back  their  way  through  the  Helleipont  and  the 
Boiphorus,  ravaged  in  their  paflage  the  fliores 
of  Troy,  whofe  fame,  immortalized  by  Homer, 
will  probably  furvive  the  memory  of  the  Gt)thic 
conquefts.     As  foon  as  they  found  themfelves 
in  fafety  within  the  bafon  of  the  iEuxine,  they 
landed  at  Anchialus  in  Thrace,  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Haemus:  and,  afler  all  their  toils, 
indulged  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  pleafant 
and  falutary  hot  baths.     What  remained  of  the 

■^  Syncelluss  p.  38a.  This  body  of  Heruli  was  for  a  long  time 
faithful  and  funous. 

'''  Claudiust  who  commanded  on  die  Danube^  thought  with  pro* 
pnety.and  a^d  with  fpirit  His  colleague  was  jealous  of  his  fame. 
Bift*  AuguS.  ipvtiJ? 

voyage 
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c  HA  P.  voyage  wu  a  ihort  aad  eafy  navigation  **^.   Suc^ 
was  the  various  fiite  of  this  tidTd  and  greateft 
of  their  naval  enterprifes.    It  m£j  fecm  cMfficuk 
to  Gooceiva,  how  the  original  body  of  fifteen 
thooiand  warriom  could  fiiftain  l9ie  loifes  and 
divifions  of  £>  bold  an- adventare.     But  ms  tbek 
numbers  were  gradually  wafted  by  the  fWord, 
by  flripwrecksy  and  by  the  influence  of  a  warm 
dimate^  they    were  perpetually   renewed  by 
troops  o£  banditti  and.  defbrters,  who  floeked  to 
the  ftandard  of  plunder^  and  by  a*  crowd  of 
fugitive  flaves,  often  of  German  or  Samatiaa 
esKtraftion^  who*  eagerly  feieed  the  glorioufi  op- 
portunity of  ibeedom  and  revenge.     In  thi^ 
focpBditions^  the  Gothic  nation  daitned  a  fbpe- 
rior  ifaane  of  honour  and  danger ;  but  thetribes 
tibat  fought  unda;  the  Gothic  banners. are  ^Nne- 
times  diftinguifhed  and  fbmetioieB  confounded 
^  the.  imperfeft  hiibories  of  that  ag^ ;  and  s& 
the  barbarian  fleets  feeroed  to  iflue  fbona  the 
mouthi  of  the  Tanais,'  the  v«^gue  but  ^Mniliar 
aqopellation  of  Scythianswas  frequently  browed 
on. the  mixed  multitude''*^' 
Rom  of  the     In  the  genersil  calamitiwof  mankind;  the  <feath 
E^v^   of  anindividual,  however  exalted,  the  ruin  of  an 
edifice,  however  famous^  are  paflbd  over  with 
candeik  inattention.    Vet  we  cannot  foiget-  that 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epbeibs^  after  having 
rifen  with  increafing  iplendour  from  feven  re- 

'^  Jomandesy  c.  ao* 

'^  Zdfimvs  and  the  Greeb  (^  the  author  of  fh^  f^omtris)  give 
ihie  name  of  Scydiians  to  thefe  whom  Jonundeti  and  die  Latin  iwribeeif 
'  conftantly  reprefent  at  Gothi. 

peated 
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peated  misfortunes'^',  wksfiriaUy  burnt  T)ythe  CHAP. 
Goths  in  their  third  naval  invafion.  The  arts  of  .  ^_ 
Greece,  and  the  wealth  of  Alia,  had  confpired  to 
6re6t  that  facred  and  magnificent  ftru6ture.  It 
was  fupported  by  an  hundred  and  twenty-fevea 
marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  orden  They  were 
the  gifts  of  devout  monarchs,  and  each  was  fixty 
feet  high.  The  altar  was  adorned  with  the  maf* 
terlyfculptures  of  Praxiteles,  who  had,  perhaps^ 
fele£led  from  the  favourite  legends  of  the  place, 
the  birth  of  the  divine  children  of  Latona,  the 
concealment  of  Apollo  after  the  flaughter  of  the 
Cyclops,  and  the  clemency  of  Bacchus  to  the 
vanquifhed  Anvizons'^.  Yet  the  length  of  the 
temple  of  Ephefus  was  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  about  two-thirds  of  the  meafure 
of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome'^°.  In  the 
other  dimenfions,  it  was  ftill  more  inferior  to 
that  fublime  produdlion  of  modern  architecture; 
Thefpreading  arms  of  a  Chriflian  crofs  require  a 
much  greater  breadth  than  the  oblong  temples 
of  the  Pagans ;  and  the  boldeil  artifts  of  anti- 
quity would  have  been  ftartled  at  the  propofal  of 
raifing  in  the  air  a  dome  of  the  fize  and  propor- 
tions of  the  pantheon.  The  temple  of  Diana 
was,  however,  admired  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.     Succeffive  empires,  the  Perfian,  the 

''^  Hift.  Augfdt  p.  178^    Joraandes,  c.  so. 

"^  Straboy  1.  xtv.  p*  646.  Vi£ruvius»  1.  i.  c.  i.  prsefat.  I.  vil.  Tacit. 
iLxmaL  iii.  6i.    PlLa^Hift.  Nat.xxxvi.  14* 

'^  The  length  of  St.  Peter's  is  840  Roman  palms ;  each  palm  is 
veiy  little  fhort  of  nine  Engliih  inches.  See  Greaves's  Mifcellaniesjk 
Tbl.  1.  p,  z$2 ;  On  the  Roman  foot. 
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CHAP.  MaoedoBiaiiy  and  the  Romao,  had  ravered  iti 
y_,^-^_f  famEdty^  and  enriched  its  fpendour^.  But  the 
rude  &vage8  of  the  Baltic  were  deftitute  of  i 
tafte  for  the  el^ant  arts,  and  they  denied  the 
ideal  terrors  of  a  foreign  fuperftitioB  ''^ 
Condiia  of  Another  ciroumftance  is  related  of  thefo  invs- 
aU^MUk  ^^^'»  which  might  de&rve  our  notice,  were  it 
not  juftly  to  be  fufpefted  as  the  fonciful  conceit 
of  a  recent  fophift*  We  are  tdd,  that  in  tk 
iack  of  Athens,  the  Goths  had  colled;ed  all  the 
libraries,  and  were  on  the  point  of  fatting  fire  to 
this  Aineral  pile  of  Grecian  learning,  had  aot  om 
of  their  chiefi,  of  more  refined  policy  than  hii 
brethren,  difluaded  them  from  the  defign  ;  by 
the  profound  obforvation,  that  as  long  as  the 
Greeks  were  addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  books, 
they  would  never  apply  tbemfelves  to  the  exer- 
dfe  of  arms  ^^\  The  fagacious  coun&Uor  (fhould 
the  truth  of  the  £a&  be  admitted)  reafbned  like 
an  ignorant  barbarian.  In  the  moil  polite  and 
powerfnl  nations,  genius  of  every  kind  has  dif« 
played  itfelf  about  the  fame;  period ;  and  the  age 
of  foience  has  generally  been  the  age  of  military 
virtue  and  fucceft^ 


'^*  Tke  policy^  howsret*  of  die  Romans  iaduced  dicm  to  abridge 
the  extent  of  the  flmdUiary  or  afyhixOf  Vhich  bv  fiiccefii^e  pdvileg^ 
had  fpread  itfelf  two  ftadia  round  the  temple^  Strabo»  L  xiv.  p.  641. 
Tacit:  AnnaL  iii.  6o»  &c.  : 

'^'  They  offered  no  iacrifices  to  the  •  Greoiaa  godi.  See  Ipifiol. 
OflBgor.  TkaunuL 

.  ''^.  Zooaras,  L  3(u.  p.  635.  Such  an  anecdote  was  pcrfedtly  fuited 
te  the  tafte  of  Montaigne.  He  makes  life  of  i^  in  his  s^reeab^s  Eflay 
on  Pedantry,  L  i.  c.  44. 


IV.  The 
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rVl  Th^  tt^w  fovereigns  of  Perfia^  Artaacerxes  €  H  A  P- 
lind  his  iM  SsLpor^  had  triumphed  (as  we  have  ,  ^1  ^^ 
^ready  feen)  over  the  houfe  of  Arfaces.    Of  the  c<hu^ 
^any  prittces  of  that  ancient  race,  Chofroes,  ^^^^ 
King  is^  Armenia^  had  alone  preferved  berth  his  Perfia^ 
life  and  his  iiklependence.    He  defended  him- 
Celf  by  the  natural  ftrengh  of  his  country  $  by 
the  perpetual  refort  of  fugitives  and  malecon- 
tents ;  by  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and,  abovt 
iall^  by  his  own  courage.    Invincible  in  arm^, 
during  a  thirty  years  war,  he  was  at  length  aflaC 
finated  by  the  emiflkries  of  Sapor  King  of  Perfia* 
The  patriotic  latraps  of  Armenia,  who  afferted 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  implored 
the  protection  of  Rome  in  favour  of  Tiridates 
the  lawful  heir*    But  the  fon  of  Chofroes  Wad  an 
infant,  the  allies  were  at  a  diftattce,  and  th6  Per- 
flan  monarch  advanced  towards  thefrontierat  thfc 
head  of  an  irrefiftible  force.    Young  Tiridates, 
the  future  hope  of  his  country,  was  faved  by    ' 
the  fidelity  of  a  lervant,  and  Armenia  continued 
above  twenty-feven  years  a  relu6tant  province  of 
the  great  monarchy  of  Periia'^^     Hated  with 
this  eafy  conqueft,  and  prefuming  on  the  dit 
trefles  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans,  Sapor 
obliged  the  ftrong  garrifons  of  Carrhse  and  Nifl- 
bis  to  furrender,  and  fpread  devaftation  aiwJ  ter- 
ror on  either  fide  of  the  Euphrates. 


*^  Mofes  Chorenenfisy  1.  ii.  c.  ^i.  739  74.  ^onaras*  L  jlii.  p*  6%t» 
The  ftuthentic  relation  of  the  Armenian  hiftorian  ferves  to  Te<5lify  th» 
confttfed  accbunt  of  the  Greek.  The  latter  tidks  tf  Aie  ttlilcken  o£ 
Tiridates,  who  Jrt  liat  time  Was  yral^  ail  iafiuat 
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Th«  lofe  of  an  important  frontier,  the  ruin  of 
a  faithful  and  natural  ally,  and  the  rapid  fuccefs 
of  Sapor's  ambition,  afFe6led  Rome  with  a  deep 
fenfe  of  the  infult  as  well  as  of  the  danger.  Var 
lerian  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  vigilance  of  his 
lieutenants  would  fuflSciently  provide  for  the 
fafety  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Danube  ;  but  be 
refolved,  notwithflanding  his  advanced  age,  to 
march  in  perfon  to  the  defence  of  the  Euphrates^ 
During  his  progrefs  through  Alia  Minor^  th^ 
naval  enterprifes  of  the  Goths  were  fufpended, 
and  the  afflidled  province  enjoyed  a  tranfient  and 
fallacious  calm.  He  pafled  the  Euphrates,  en- 
countered the  Perfian  monarch  near  the  walls  of 
Is  defeated  Edefla,  was  vauquifhed,  and  taken  prifoner  by 
prifonCT^b  'S^P^^*  '^^  particulars  of  this  great  event  are 
Sapor  King  darkly  and  imperfedlly  reprefented  ;  yet,  by  the 
A^^T  gli^'^^ri^g  light  which  is  afforded  us,  we  may 
difcover  a  long  feries  of  imprudence,,  of  error, 
and  of  deferved  misfortune  on  the  fide  of  the 
Roman  Emperor.  He  repofedan  implicit  con- 
fidence in  Macrianus,  his  FrdBtorian  praefefit'^^ 
That  worthlefs  miniiler  rendered  his  matter  for- 
midable only  to  the  oppreffed  fubjefts,  and  con- 
temptible to  the  enemies  of  Rome"^  By  his 
weak  or  wicked  counfels,  the  Imperial  army  was 
betrayed  into  a  fituation,  where  valour  and  mili- 
tary fltill  were  equally  unavailing'".  The  vigor- 
ous  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  Perfian  hofl,  was  repulfed  with  great 

.<    '^^  HiiL  Auguft.  p.  Z9I.    As  Maonanus  wa<  an  enemy  to  the 
CSfriftiansy  they  charged  him  with  being  a  magician, 
'f  ZoGmuh  1.  i-  p.  33*        '^^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  174. 

x6  flaughter; 
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llaughter  ''* ;  and  Sapor,  who  encompafled  the  chap. 
camp  with  fuperior  numbers,  patiently  waited  ^    ^ 
till  the  increafing  rage  of  famine  and  peftilence 
hiad  enfured  his  yidlory.     The  licentious  mur- 
murs  of  the  legions  foon  accufed  Valerian  as 
the  canfe  of  their  calamities ;   their  feditious 
claimours  demanded  an  inftant  capitulation.  An 
immenfe  fum  of  gold  was  offered  to  purchafe 
the  permiffion  of  adifgraceful  retreat.     But  the 
Perfian,  conicious  of  his  fuperiority,  refufed  the 
money  with  difdain ;  and  detaining  the  depu- 
ties, advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  the  foot  of 
the  Roman  rampart,  and  infilled  on  a  perfonal 
conference  with  the  Emperor.     Valerian  was 
reduced  to  the  necefllty  of  intrufting  his  life 
and  dignity  to  the  faith  of  an  enemy.     The  in- 
terview  ended  as  it  was  natural  to  expe6l.    The 
Emperor  was  made  a  prifoner,  and  his  ailonifhed 
troops  laid  down  their  arms'^^    In  fuch  a  mo- 
ment of  triumph,  the  pride  and  policy  of  Sapor 
prompted  him  to  fill  the  vacant  throne  with  a 
fucceflbr  entirely  dependent  on  his  pleafure. 
Cyriades,    an    obfcure    fugitive    of  Antiocl]^ 
ft^ned  with  every  vice,  was  chofen  to  diflionour 
the  Roman  purple ;  and  the  will  of  the  Perfian 
viftor  could  not  fail  of  being  ratified  by  the 
acclamations,  however  reluctant,  of  the  captive 
army '^. 

"'  Ti6^cir  in  Csefar.  Eutropius,  ix.  7. 

'^»  Zofimus,  Li.  p. 33.  Zonaras,  1.  xii.  p.  ^o.  Peter  Patriciug,. 
in  the  Excerpta  Legat.  p.  tg^ 

'^  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  185.  The  reign  of  Cyriades  appears  in  tfuit 
coUedUon  prior  to  the  death  of  Valerian ;  but  I  haVe  px^erred  a  pn>^ 
bable  feries  of  erents  to  the  doubtful  chronology  of  a  mofi  inaccurate. 

p  p  a  The 
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c  H  A  F.  The  Impeml  flave  wasr  oi^er  to  fi»nire  the' 
^  .  favour  of  his  mailer  by  an  aA  of  trealbii  to  his 
Sapor  over-  native  countiy.  He  conducted  Sapor  ov^  tim 
nms  Syria,  Euphrates,  and,  by  the  way  of  Chalci$t  tathe 
Cappal  metropolis  of  the  Eaft.  So  rapid  were  the  mo* 
ciocia.  tions  of  the  Perfian  cavahy,  that,  if  we^  loay 
credit  a  very  judicious  hiftonan  "**,  the  city  of 
Antioch  was  fiirprifed  when  the  idk  multitude 
was  fondly  gazing  on  the  amufementa  of  thm 
theatre.  The  fplendid  buildi^s  of  Antioeb,. 
private  as  well  as  public,  were  either  pillaged  er 
deilroyed ;  and  the  numerous  inhabitaiita  wep0 
put  to  the  fword,  or  led  away  uto  ciqpitivity^^« 
The  tide  of  devaftation  was  Hopped  for  a  mcK 
ment  by  the  refolution  of  the  high  prieA  c^ 
Emefa.  Arrayed  in  his  iaeerdotal  robei^  hm 
appeared  at  the  head  o£  a  great  body  of  fanJM^^ 
peafknts,  armed  only  with  flings,  and  deleoded 
his  god  and  his  property  from  the  &cril^atia 
hands  of  the  followers  of  broader  '^K  But  tbtt^^ 
ruin  of  Tarfus,  and  of  many  other  cities^  fiw« 
niihes  a  melancholy  proof,  that>  eiceqpt  in  ^m 
iingular  inftance,  the  comjueft  of  Syrii  imd' 
Cilicia  fcarcely  interrupted  the  progrefii  of  tb^ 
Perfian  arms.  The  advantages  of  the  narrow* 
paifes  of  mount  Taurus  were  abiddosed,  iiv 
which  an  invader,  whofe  principal  fox^ce  cwv^ 
filled  in  his  cavalry,  would  have  been  engs^fed 

'^'  The  ftck  of  Antiocb,  ^tidpated  by  feme  filftbriansj.  U  ^ffk^ 
by  the  decifive  teftimqny  of  Ammianus  Marcdljnu?}  to  die  reigii  of 
C^Uienup^  xxiii,  5* 

^^^  Zofimus,  I.i,  p*  5i» 

'**  Jpha  M&lala,  torn .1.  p.  39^1.  tfi^  ci»ruj|t9  HS^  prd^lte  ettej^ 
|iy  fome  fabulous  circumfiapcesi 

in 
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'       in  a  very  unequal  combat :  and  Sapor  was  per-  c  H  A  P» 
^       mitted  to  form  the  fiege  of  Cesfkrea,  the  capital 
^        of  Cappftdoeia ;  a  city^  though  of  the  fecond 

-  rank)  which  wa&  fuippofed  td  contain  four  hun- 

-  dred  thou&nd  inhabitants.  Demofthenes  com- 
manded in  thei  place»  not  fa  much  by  the  com« 
mifflon  of  the  Emperor,    as  in  the  voluntary 

:        defence  of  hi*  country.     For  a  long  time  h€ 

I        deferred  its  fate;  and,  when  at  tad  Cas&reawaiS^ 

betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  a  pbyfician,  he  cut 

I        his  way  through  the  Perfians,  who  had  been 

:        ordered  to  exert  their  utmoll  diligence  to  take 

f        him  a2ive.    This  heroic  chief  efeaped  the  power 

I        ofafoe^  who  mi^t  eitheif  halve  honoured  or 

piAiHhed  his  obftinate  valour ;  but  many  thow 

I        &nd»  of  his  ftiHow«-citizen8  Were  involved  in  m 

f        general  mafiaere^  and  Sapor  is  accufed  of  treats 

4        i^  his  prilbners  with  wanton  and  unTelenttn|» 

J        cnH^y''*^     Much  ihould  undoubtedly  be  al- 

j        lowed  for  national  animofity^  much  for  humbled 

^        pride  and  lalpotent  revenge;  yet, upon  thewhole^ 

,        it  is  certain  that  the  &me  prince,  who  in  Arme- 

J         nia  had  difpkyed  the  mild  afpe6);  of  a  legiflator, 

fiiextred  himfelf  to  the  Romans  under  the  ilern 

features   of  a  conqueror.      He   deipaired    a£ 

laaktng  any  permanent  eftabliihment   in  the 

empire,  and  fought  only  to  leave  behind  him  a 

^         wafted  defert,  whilft  he  tranfported  into  Perfia 

the  people  and  the  treafures  of  th«  provinces  '^K 

*^  Zooamoy  1.  xii.  p.  630.  t)eep  vaUies  were  filled  up  with  tke 
ilab.  Crowds  of  prifoners  were  driven  to  water  like  beaffe,  and 
amy  perilhed  for  want  of  food. 

'^^  Zolimusy  I.  i.  p.  25.  'afferts^  that  Sapbr^  had  he  not  preferred 
ijpflil  to  conquefti  might  have  remained  mafier  of  Afia. 

FF  4  At 
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At  the  time  when  the  Eaft  trembled  at  the 
name  of  Sapor,  he  received^  prefent  not  unwor- 
Boidnefs  thy  of  the  greateft  kings:  a  long  train  of  camels 
*f  Od*^^^^'  laden  with  the  moft  rare  and  valuable  merchan- 
thusagainft  difes.  The  rich  offering  was  accompanied  with 
Sapor.  an  epiftle,  refpeftful  but  not  fervile,  from  Ode- 
nathus,  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  opulent 
fenators  of  Palmyra.  "  Who  is  this  Odenathus/* 
(faid  the  haughty  vidlor,  and  he  commanded 
that  the  prefents  (hould  be  caft  into  the  Eu- 
phrates) "  that  he  thus  infolently  prefumes  to 
*-•  write  to  his  lord  ?  If  he  entertains  a  hope  of 
**  mitigating  his  punifiiments,  let  him  fall  pro- 
*•  ftrate  before  the  foot  of  our  throne  with  his 
**  hands  bound  behind  his  back.  Should  he 
*<  hefitate,  fwift  deftru6lion  fliall  be  poured  on 
*•  his  head,  on  his  whole  race,  and  on  his  coun- 
*«  try*'^.'*  The  defperate  extremity  to  which 
the  Palmyrenian  was  reduced,  called  into  action 
all  the  latent  powers  of  his  foul.  He  met  Sapor; 
but  he  met  him  in  arms.  Infufing  his  own  fpi- 
rit  into  a  little  army  collected  from  the  villages 
of  Syria  '*%  and  the  tents  of  the  defert  *^,  he 
hovered  round  the  Perfian  hoft,  haraffed  their 
retreat,  carried  off  part  of  the  treafure,  and 
what  was  dearer  than  any  treafure,  feveral  of 

«4«  Peter  Patricius  in  Excerpt.  Leg.  p.  29. 

'^^  Syrorum  agreftium  nuni^.  Sextus  Rufusy  c*  23.  Ruftu 
VldloTy  the  AuguiUn  Hifiory  (p.  X92.)y  and  feveral  infcriptions 
agree  in  makmg  Odenathus  a  citizen  of  Palmyra. 

''**  He  poflefled  fo  powerful  an  intereft  among  the  wandering  tribes, 
that  Procopius  (Bell.  Perfic.  1.  ii.  c.  5.)  and  John  Malala  (torn,  u 
p.  391.)  %le  him  Rince  of  the  Saracens. 

the 
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the  women  of  the  Great  King  ;  who  was  at  laft  chap. 
obliged  to  rfipafe  the  Euphrates  with  fome  marks  ^  J^;^^ 
of  hafte  and  confufion  *^^  By  this  exploit,  Ode- 
nathus  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame 
and  fortunes.  The  majefty  of  Rome,  oppreffed 
by  a  Perfian,  was  protected  by  a  Syrian  or  Arab 
of  Palmyra. 

The  voice  of  hiftory,   which  is  often  little  Treatment 
more  than  the  organ  of  hatred  or  flattery,  re-  ^  *^^"^ 
proaches  Sapor  with  a  proud  abufe  of  the  rights 
of  conqueft.      We  are  told  that  Valerian,  in 
chains,  but  invefted  with  the  Imperial  purple, 
was  expofed  to  the  multitude,  a  conftant  fpefilacle 
of  fallen  greatpefs ;  and  that  whenever  the  Per- 
fian  monarch  mounted  on  horfeback,  he  placed 
bis  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  Roman  Emperor. 
Notwithflanding  sjl  the  remonllrances  of  his 
allies,  who  repeatedly  advifed  him  to  remember 
the  viciffitude  of  fortune,  to  dread  the  returning 
power  of  Rome,  and  to  make  his  illuftrious  cap- 
tive the  pledge  of  peace,  not  the  objeft  of  infult. 
Sapor  Hill  remained  inflexible.     When  Valerian 
funk  under  the  weight  of  Ihame  and  grief,  his 
ikin,  fluffed  with  fl:raw,   and  formed  into  the 
likenefs  of  a  human  figure,  was  preferved  for 
ages  in  the  raoft  celebrated  temple  of  Perfia ;  a 
more  real  monument  of  triumph,  than  the  fancied 
trophies  of  brafs  and  marble  fo  often  ere6led 
by  Roman  vanity '^^     The  tale  is  moral  and 

pathetic, 

'•■^  Peter  Patricius,  p.  %s» 

**'  The  Pagan  writers  lamenty  the  Chriftian  infuk,   the  misfor-   . 
tunes  of  Valeriaiu    Their  various  teftimonies  are  accurately  collected 
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€  H  A  F.  pathetic,  but  tiie  truth  (^it  may  very  fkdrly  he 
^_^  called  in  queftion*  The  letters  ftill  extant  from 
the  Princes  of  the  Eaft  to  Sapmr^  are  manifeft 
forgeries  '^' ;  nor  is  it  natural  to  fiippofe  that  4 
jealous  monarch  Ihould^  teven  in  the  perfon  Of  a 
rivals  thus  pubUdj  degrade  the  msgefty  of  kings. 
Whatever  treatment  the  unfortunate  Valerian 
might  experience  in  Perfia,  it  is  at  leaft  certain^ 
that  the  only  Emperor  of  Rome  who  had  ever 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  languiflied 
away  his  life  in  hopeleft  captivity. 
Charaaer  The  Emperor  GaUienus,  who  had  long  fop^ 
Mdadmi-  ported  With  impatience  the  cenforial  ievi^i^  of 
d  Gain-  his  father  and  eoUeague,received  the  iflteOigefid« 
of hismisfortunes  with  iecret  pleaftire  ^nd  avowed 
indifference*  ^*  I  knew  that  my  father  was  a 
«^  mortal^'*  faid  he  y  ^^  and  fince  he  has  a^ed  a» 
<^  becomes  a  braVe  man,  I  am  fiitisfied.^^  Whilft 
Rome  lamented  the  fate  of  her  fovereign, 
the  &vage  coldnefi  of  his  fon  was  extdled  by 
the  fervtle  courtiers,  as  the  perfedl;  ftrmnefe  of  a 
hero  and  a  lloic  '^\  It  is  difficult  to  paint  the 
light,  the  various,  the  incoaftant  chara&er  of 
Gallienus,  which  be  diQ>layed  without  conftraint^ 
as  fooo  as  he  became  fole  poflRtffi>r  of  the  empire* 
In  every  art  that  he  attempted,  his  lively  gemuii 

by  Tillemonty  torn.  iii.  p.  7399  Sec*  So  littk  lias  been  preftrved  of 
eaftern  hiftory  before  Mahomet^  tbat  the  modem  Perfians  are  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  vidory  of  SafOTf  an  event  fi>  glonous  t»  their  ]iatiOft» 
See  Bibliotheque  Orientale* 

'^^  One  of  thefe  epiftles  is  from  Artavifdesy  King  of  Annenia ; 
iince  Annenia  was  then  a  province  in  Peiiiai  the  king}  the  kingdonif 
and  the  epiftlei  muft  be  fiditious. 

^  See  his  life  in  the  Auguflan  lOftory. 

enabled 
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enabled  him  to  liiGceed ;  and  a9  bis  genius  wm  chap.. 

i^ftttiite  of  judgment,  hfe  a^ttempt^d  every  art,  ^ ^ 

except  the  importatit  ofle$  c^  war  aiid;  gorem« 
mdnt.  He  was  a  mafter  of  feveral  curious  bitt 
ufele&  lbie]ice»,  a  ready  orator,  and  elegant* 
po9t'^%  a  fliilful  gardener,  an  ei^celienf  eook,^ 
and  itioft  contemptible  prince.  Wben  the  great, 
aaa^vgencies  of  tibie  ftaAe  required  his  prefence. 
and  attention,  he  was  engaged  in  conver&fticm 
with  the  {^ilofbpher  Plotinus  *^^,  wafting  his  time 
in  trifling  or  licentious  pleafures,  preparing  hit 
initiation  to  the  Grecia«r  myfteries,  0r  IbUciting. 
a  place  i&  the  Areo|)»gits  of  Athens.  His  pro** 
fufe  magnificence  infulted  the  general  poverty  ^ 
tiie  ibtema  ridieule  of  hia  triiimpha  imprei&d  a 
ileeper  fenfe  ef  the  puUic  di%race  '^^     Thei 


'"  There  u  ilill  extant  a  veiy  pretty  Epithaiamiumi  co^ipofed  hf 
.        CralMdittS  for  the  nuptials  of  his  nephews. 

tteaili;  0>Jiivefi«6,  paHtdr  Aidatte  niKluUif 
^  Ormvkiah  iater  vo$ :  noti  nuurmuia  veftra  cekiiDtoi 

^  Brachia  non  Hederse,  non  vincant  ofcula  Conchse. 

jj  '**  He  waft  on  the  point  of  giving  Plotinus  a  ruined  city  of  Cam- 

fttioLf  m  trfike  experiment  ^of  realiziag  Plato^is  ft^)il)Ik.    Seetifil 
^        j^ift  of-  Pletuws^  by  Por^hyi^  in  Fabricius's  fiihlioth*  Grsec,  I.  iv« 

f  '^^  A  medii,  which  bears  the  head  of  Galfienns  has  perplexed  th# 

*  antiquarians  by  its  legend  and  reverie ;  tlie  former  GalHeno!  Augufta^ 
jfte  btter  '^ifique^J^xt    Vk  S;panhekn  fup^^es  thatthe  coui  WBi»  ftniett 

I  by  ibme  of  the  enemies  of  Gallienus>  and  was  defigned  as  a  fevere 
figure  on  tbat  edenumate  prince.     But*  as  the  ufe  of  irony  may  feem 

j  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  mint,  M*  de,  Valkmont  has 

4^uced  fr^m  s^  poHage  of  TrebeUiua  PolUo  (tiiftv  AuguA.  p.  198.) 

I  ;^n  iogeiUQU^  and  natural  folutioiK  CalHerta  was  fu'ft  couGn  to  the 
gmperor.  JBy  delivering  Africa  fn^np  the  ufucper  Celfvs^  <be  de. 
Sntv^  the  titles  of  Au^iU*  Ota,  ?k  medal  iA  the.  French  Kupig'»  cqI^ 
(edlion»  we  iiead  a  fimilar  infcription  of  Faufiina  ^^ufia  roun4  the 
head  of  Maupcua  Aureihu«»  Wi^h.  r^;ard  to  the^  XJbi(^e  Pax^  it  i» 
l^ftfily  explained  by  the  vanity  of  Galliehusy  who  feized^  perhaps*  th^ 

occafion 
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CHAP,  repeated  intelligence  of  invafions^  defeats,  and 
^l_^  rebellions,  he  received  with  a  carelefs  fmile; 
and  fingling  out,  with  afie3;ed  contempt,  ibme 
particular  produdlion  of  the  loft  province,  he 
carelefsly  alked,  whether  Rome  muft  be  ruined, 
unlefs  it  was  fupplied  with  linen  from  Egypt, 
and  Arras  cloth  from  Gaul  ?  There  were,  how* 
ever,  a  few  fhort  moments  in  the  life  of  Gal« 
lienus,  when,  exafperated  by  fome  recent  in« 
jury,  he  fuddenly  appeared  the  intrepid  foldier 
and  the  cruel  tyrant ;  tiU,  fatiated  with  blood, 
or  fatigued  by  reiiftance,  he  infenfibly  funk 
into  the  natural  mildneis  and  indolence  of  his 
charafter'***. 
The  thirty  At  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
lyraatfc      jj^jj  ^j^j^  f^  i^^f^  ^  hand,  it  is  not  furprifing, 

that  a  crowd  of  ufurpers  fhould  ftart  up  in  every 
province  of  the  empire  againft  the  fon  of  Vale- 
rian. It  was  probably  fome  ingenious  fancy,  of 
comparing  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Rome  with  the 
thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  that  induced  the  writers 
of  the  Auguftan  hiftory  to  fele6b  that  cele- 
.  brated  number,  which  has  been  gradually  re» 
ceived  into  a  popular  appellation '".  But  in  every 
light  the  parallel  is  idle  and  defe6live.  What 
refemblance  can  we  difcover  between  a  council 

occafion  of  fome  momentary  cahiu  See  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres,  Janvier  1700.  p.  ax — 34. 

''^  This  fingular  character  has^  I  believe,  been  fairly  tranfinitted 
to  us.  The  rrign  of  his  immediate  fucceflbr  was  Ihort  and  bufy; 
and  the  hiftorians  who  wrote  before  the  elevation  of  the  family  of 
Conlbntinei  could  not  have  the  moit  remote  intereft  to  mifreprdient 
the  character  of  Gallienus* 

'S7  PoUIq  expreiles  die  mo&  nunute  aioiety  to  completq  the 
number. 

of 
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of  thirty  perfons,  the  united  oppreffors  of  a  fin-  c  HA. ?• 
gle  city,  and  an  uncertain  lift  of  independent 
rivals,  who  rofe  and  fell  in  irregular  fucceffion 
through  the  extent  of  a  vaft  empire  ?   Nor  can 
the  tiumber  of  thirty  be  completed,  unlefs  we 
include  in  the  account  the  women  and  children 
who  were  honoured  with  the  Imperial  title.    The 
reign  of  Gallienus,  diftradted  as  it  was,  produced 
only  nineteen  pretenders  to  the  throne;   Cy-  Their  real 
riades,  Macrianus,  Balifta,  Odenathus,  and  Ze-  '^^^^^ 
Hobia,  in  the  eaft ;  in  Gaul,  and  the  weftem  pro-  more  thaa 
vinces,  Pofthumus,   LoUianus,  Vi6lorinus  and  ^^n^^*^ 
his  mother  Vi£toria^  Marius,  and  Tetricus.     In 
lUyricum  and  the  confines  of  the  Danube,  In- 
genuus,  Regillianus,  and  Aureolus;  in  Pontus'^% 
Saturninus ;  in  Ifauria,  Trebellianus ;    Piib  in 
Theflaly;    Valens    in    Achaia;  ^milianus   in 
Egypt ;  and  Celfus  in  Africa.     To  illuftrate  the 
obfcure  monuments  of  the  life  and  death  of  each 
individual,  would  prove  a  laborious  taflc,  alike  bar*   .  ^ 

ren  of  inftru&ion  and  of  amufement.    We  may 
content  ourfelves  with  inveftigating  fome  genersd 
characters,  that  moft  ftrongly  mark  the  condi- 
tion of  the  times,  and  the  manners  of  the  men^ 
their  pretenfions,  their  motives^  their  fate,  and  the 
deftrufilive  copfequences  of  their  ufurpation  '^\ 
'    It  is  fufficiently  known,  that  the  odious  appel-  Chanufier 
lation  of  Tyrant  vf^  often  employed  by  the  an-  ^^™^ 
cients  to  exprefs  the  illegal  feizure  of  fupreme  ranu. 

'^^  The  place  of  his  reign  is  fomewhat  doubtful ;  but  there  vutis 
a  tyrant  in  Pontus>  and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  feat  of  all  the 

^^  Tillemonti  torn.  iii.  p.  1x631  reckons  thiem  fomewhat  diflin^ntlyl* 

power. 
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CRAP,  po^tr,  without  any  refwtnce  t*  tii#  whmSk  €f  ii 
J^  ,  Sev«nl  of  the  preteiidefft,  who  nifed  the  ftaod* 
tfd  ofrebellioo  agaioft  the  Eaiperwr  Gaffieniis, 
were  (hiniog  tnodeb  of  virtue,  and  abaoil  aO 
poflefled  a  contlderable  (ban  of  vigour  and  alH- 
lity.    Their  merit  had  recommended  thante 
the  favour  of  Valerian,  and  gradoanj  promoted 
them  to  the  moft  important  commands  of  the  em* 
pire*    The  generals,  who  afliimed  the  title  ef 
Augufttts,  were  either  refye&eA  hy  their  troc^ 
fbr  their  able  conduA  and  fev^e  difinplioe,  or 
admired  for  valour  and  fucceft  in  war,  or  beloved 
fbr  frankneis  and  generofity.    The  fidd  of  vic- 
tory was  otben  the  fcene  of  their  eleven ;  and 
even  the  armourer  Marius^  the  moft  contempti- 
ble of  all  the  candidates  for  the  pur^e,  was  dit 
tingui  Aed  however  by  intrepid  courage,  mateh- 
left  ftrength,  and  blunt  honefty"^.     His  meai) 
and  recent  trade  caft  indeed  an  air  of  ridicule  on 
Thdr  ob-   fais  elcvattott ;  but  his  birth  could  not  be  more 
tcm  iMu  obfeurc  than  was  that  of  the  greater  part  of  bis 
rivals,  who  were  bom  of  peafants,  and  tnlifted 
in  the  army  as  prii'ate  foldiers.    In  times  of 
confufion,  every  aftive  genius  finds  the  place 
affigned  him  by  Nature:  in  a  genersd  ft^e  of 
war,  military  merit  is  the  road  to  glory  and  to 
greatnefi.    Of  the  nmeteen  tyrants,  Tetricus 
only  was  a  fenator;   Pifo  alone  was  a  n^pble. 
The  blood  of  Numa,  through  twenty-eight  fue- 
ceffive  generations,  ran  in  the  veins  of  Calphur- 

■^  See  the  fpeech  of  Marios,  in  t3ie  Augufian  Hifiory,  ^||f. 
Tkm  necitaitta  \ima^f  of  atmn  «m  4^0  .^  grc^iiiSwrf*  that 
could  tempt  PoUio  to  imitate  Salluft. 

lo  nius 
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nitts  Pifo^  who,  by  f«male  alliances,  claimed  C  K  A  R 
a  tight  of  exfaiMting,  in  his  houfe,  the  images  of  ,_,^^^^ 
Crafiiis  and  of  the  great  Pompey'"^.  His  an- 
^eftoFS  had  been  repeatedly  dignified  with  all  the 
honours  which  the  commonwealth  could  beftoW( 
and  of  all  the  anoient  families  of  Rome,  the  Cal- 
phuirnian  alone  had  furvived  the  t3nranny  of  the 
Caefars.  The  perfonal  qualities  of  Pifo  added  new 
luftre  to  his  race.  The  ufurper  Valens,  by  whole 
order  he  was  killed,  confefled,  with  deep  re- 
morfe,  that  even  an  enemy  ought  to  have  re* 
ipeSied  the  fitn3;ityof  Pifo ;  and  although  he  died 
in  arms  againft  Gallienus,  the  fenate,  with  the 
Emperor's  generous  permtflion>  decreed  the  tri- 
umphal ornaments  to  tlie  memoty  of  fo  virtuous  ^ 
a  rebel  *^'. 

The  lieutenants  ^  Valerian  were  grateful  to  The  caufci 
the  father  whom  they  efteemed.    They  diidained  ^^  ^^^'^  ^ 
to  ferve  the  luxurious  indolence  of  his  unworthy        ^ 
fon.     The  thi*one  of  the  Roman  world  was  un^^ 
fiipported   by  any  principle  of  loyalty;    and 
treafon  againft  fuch  a  prince  might  eafilybe 
confidered  as  patriotifm  to  the  ftate«     Yet  if 
Tjfm  examine  with  candour  the  condu3;  of  thefe 

'^'  Vo>y  O  fbmpilivB  iai^ifi  \  is  Horace's  a^drafe  to  tbe  Wm^ 
See  Art.  Poet.  v.  292.  with  Dacier's  and  Sai^idoii's  notes. 

'•"  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  48.  Hift.  i.  15,  In  the  former  of  thefi? 
I^afliges  we  may  v^ture  to  €h3i^p4aerna  into  matema.  In  efveef 
geoora^u^a  from  Augyitus  tp  iU&zaader  Severn^  9Qfi  or  sgioiiSB  Bi^ 
appears  as  coofuls.  A  Pifo  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  throne  by 
4ugttftu9  (Tacit.  Amial.  i.  13.}.  A  fecond  headed  a  fonmdable 
^^^biey  agaiaft  Nve;  and  «  third  was  ^doptedf  9ad  declaro^ 
Csefar  by  Galba. 

'^^  Hiit.  Auguit.  p.  Z95.  The  fenate^  in  a  moment  of  enth]ifiafm» 
fte^is  to  have  prefumed  qm  tkej^poobatiaft  of  Gallienus. 

ufurpers. 
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C  HAP.  iifurpers,  it  will  appear,  that  tKey.were  much 
^'  oftener  driven  into  rebellion  by  their  fears,  than 
urged  to  it  by  their  ambition.  They  dreaded 
the  cruel  fufpicions  of  Galiienus ;  they  equally 
dreaded  the  capricious  violence  of  their  troops. 
If  the  dangerous  favour  of  the  army  had  im- 
prudently declared  them  deferving  of  the  pur- 
ple, they  were  marked  for  fure  deftrudtion  ;  and 
even  prudence  would  counfel  them  to  fecure  a 
Ihort  enjoyment  of  empire,  and  rather  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war  than  to  expert  the  hand  of  an  exe- 
cutioner. When  the  clamour  of  the  foldiers  in- 
veiled  the  reluctant  vi£tims  with  the  enfigns  of 
fovereign  authority,  they  fometimes  mourned  in 
fecret  their  approaching  fate.  **  You  have  loft," 
faid  Saturninus,  on  the  day  of  his  elevation, 
•^  you  have  loft  a  ufeful  commander,  and  you 
«*  have  made  a  very  wretched  Emperor'^**'* 
Their  vio-  The  appreheufious  of  Saturninus  were  juftified 
lent  deaths,  j^y  ^^  repeated  experience  of  revolutions.  Of 
the  nineteen  tyrants  who  ftarted  up  under  the 
reign  of  Galiienus,  there  was  not  one  who  enjoy- 
ed a  life  of  peace,  or  a  natural  death.  As  foon 
as  they  were  invefted  with  the  hloody  purple, 
I  they  infpired  their  adherents  with  the  £»ne 
fears  and  ambition  which  had  occafioned  their 
own  revolt.  Encompafled  with  domeftic  con- 
Ipiracy,  military  fedition,  and  civil  war,  they 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  in  which, 
after  a  longer  or  fliorter  term  of  anxiety,  they 
were  inevitably  loft.    Thefe  precarious  monarchs 

^^^  Hiit  Auguft.  p.  196. 

received. 
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teceived,  however,  fuch  hpnours,  as  the  flattery  CHAP* 
of  their  refpeftive  armies  and  provinces  could 
foeftow :'  but  their  claim,  founded  on  rebellion, 
could  never  obtain  the  fandtion  of  law  or  hif- 
tory.  Italy,  Rome,  and  the  fenate,  conftantly 
adhered  to  the  caufe  of  Gallienus,  and  he  aloiie 
was  confidered  as  the  fovereign  of  the  em- 
pire. That  prince  condefcended,  indeed,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  vi6lorious  arms  of  Odenathus, 
who  deferved  the  honourable  diftin^lion  -  by 
the  refpeftful  condu6l  which  he  always  main- 
tained  towards  the  fon  of  Valerian.  With  the 
general  applaufe  of  the  Romans,  and  the  con- 
fent  of  Gallienus,  the  ienate  conferred  the 
title  of  Auguftus  on  the  brave  Palmyrenian; 
and  feemed  to  intruft  him  with  the  government 
of  the  Eaft,  which  he  already  pofleiTed,  in  fo 
independent  a  manner,  that,  like  a  private  fuc- 
ceffion,  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  illuftrious  widow 
Zenobia  '*^ 

The  rapid  and  perpetual  tranfitionsf  from  the  Fatal  con- 
cottage  to  the  throne^  and  from  the  throne  to  ^^^"jj^'JP^ 
the  grave,   might  have  amufed  an  indifferent  ufurpa- 
philofopher ;  were  it  poiSble  for  a  philofopher  ^^*' 
to  remain  indifferent  amidfl  the  general  cala- 
mities of  human  kind.     The  eleftion  of  thefe 
precarious  emperors,  their  power  and  their  death, 
were  equally  deftruftive  to  their  fubje6ls  antd 
adherents.     The  price  of  their  fatal  elevation 
was  inftantly  difcharged  to  the  troops,  by  an 
immenfe  dona,tiYe  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the 

*®'  The  aflbciation  of  the  brave  Palmyrenian  was  the  moft  popular 
aA  of  the  whole  reign  of  Gallienus.    Hlft.  Augufl.  p.  180. 

VOL.  I.  Q  0  exhaufted. 
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c  HA  P.  exhanfted  people.  However  virtuous  was  their 
charaffcer,  however  pure  their  intention;^,  they 
found  themfelves  reduced  to  the  hard  neceffity 
of  fupporting  their  ufurpation  by  frequent  a6ts 
of  rapine  and  crudty.  When  they  fell,  they 
involved  armies  and  provinces  in  their  fall. 
There  is  ftill  extant  a  mod  favage  mandate 
from  Oallienus  to  one  of  his  minifters,  after 
the  fuppreffion  of  Ingenuus,  who  had  afTumed 
the  purple  in  Illyricum.  "  It  is  not  enough," 
fays  that  foft  but  inhuman  prince,  *'  that  you 
^^  exterminate  fuch  as  have  appeared  in  arms : 
^<  the  chance  of  battle  might  have  ierved  me 
♦*  as  eflfe6tuaUy»  The  male  fcx  of  every  age 
^^  muft  be  extirpated ;  provided  that,  in  the 
<^  execution  of  the  children  and  old  men,  yoit 
•*  can  contrive  means  to  fave  our  reputation* 
"  Let  every  one  die  who  has  dropt  an  expref* 
^  fion,  who  has  entertained  a  thought  againft 
^<  me,  againft  me^  the  fon  of  Valerian,  the 
*^  father  and  brother  of  fo  many  princes'^. 
^*  Remember  that  Ingenuus  was  made  emperor; 
"  tear,  kill,  hew  in  pieces.  I  write  to  you  with 
•*  my  own  hand,  and  would  inipire  you  with 
«*  my  own  feelings  '^\*'  Whilft  the  public  forces 
of  the  ftate  were  diffipated  in  private  quarrels, 

"^  Gallieniu  had  gWen  the  titlea  of  Cselar  and  Auguikis  to  his 
fon  Saloninusy  ilain  at  Cologne  by  the  ufurper  Pofthumus.  A  lecond 
fon  of  Oallienus  fucceeded  to  the  name  and  rank  of  hls-^dder  firother. 
Valerian^  tht  brother  of  GalUenusy  w«  aBb  aflbciated  tb  the  em*- 
pire :  feveral  other  brothers^  lifters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  the  £m« 
peror,  formed  a  very  numerous  royal  family.  See  l^kmont^ 
torn.  iii.  and  M.  de  Brequigny  in  Uic  Memoires  de  TAcadeniie, 
twtu  xxxii.  4u  s6a. 

'"-'  lillLAttguft  p.  88. 
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the  defencelefs  provinces  lay  expofed  to  every  c  H  A  p# 
invader.  The  braveft  ufurpers  were  compelled,  ^*-,f 
by  the  perplexity  of  their  fituation,  to  conclude 
ignominious  treaties  with  the  common  enemy, 
to  purchafe  with  oppreffive  tributes  the  neu* 
trality  or  fervices  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  in- 
troduce hoftile  and  independent  nations  into 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  monarchy  '^^ 

Such  were  the  Barbarians,  and  fuch  the  tyrants, 

who,  under  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus, 

difmembered  t^e  provinces,  and  reduced  the 

empire  to  the  loweft  pitch  of  di%j:ace  and  ruin, 

from  whence  it  feemed  impdiible  that  it  ihould 

ever  emerge.     As  far  as  the  barrennefs  of  mate^ 

Aerials  would  permit,  we  have  attempted  to  trace, 

with  order  and  perfpicuity,  the  general  events  of 

that  calamitous  period.   There  ilill  remain  fome 

particular  fa£ts;     I.  The  diforders  of  Sicily; 

II.  The  tumults  of  Alexandria ;  and.  III.  The 

rebellio^n  of  the  Ifaurians,  which  may  ferve  to 

reflefit  a  ftrong  light  on  the  horrid  pi^ure.  ^ 

I.  Whenever  numerous  troops  of  banditti,  Difd^dert 
multiplied  by  fuccefs  and  impunity,  publicly  ofsic%- 
defy,  inftead  of  eluding  the  juftice  of  their 
country,  w;e  may  fafely  infer,  that  the  exceffive 
weaknefs  of  the  government  is  felt  and  abufed 
by  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  community.  The 
fituation  of  Sicily  preferved  it  from  the  Bar- 
barians ;  nor  could  the  difarmed  province  have 
fupported  an  ufurper.     The  fufferings  of  that 

'^'  Regillianus  had  fome  bands  of  Roxolani  in  his  fervice.  Poft- 
humus  a  body  of  Franks.  It  wa?  perhaps  m  tlie  charadler  of  auxilia* 
fies  th»t  the  latter  intro^aced  them&lves  into  Spain* 

G  G  2  once 
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CHAP,  once  flourifhing  atid  ftill  fertile  ifland,  were  in- 
^'  fli6led  by  bafer  hands.  A  licentious  crowd  of 
flaves  and  peafants  reigned  for  a  while  over  the 
plundered  country,  and  renewed  the  memory  of 
the  fervile  wars  of  more  ancient  times  ^^^.  De- 
vaftations,  of  which  the  bufbandman  was  either 
the  vi6lim  or  the  accomplice,  muft  have  ruined 
the  agriculture  6f  Sicily ;  and  as  the  principal 
eftates  were  the  property  of  the  opulent  fenators 
of  Rome,  who  often  enclofed  within  a  farm  the 
territory  of  Ian  old  republic  j  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  this  private  injury  might  affe^  the  capital 
more  deeply  than  all  the  conquefts  of  the 
Goths  or  the  Perfians. 

Tiimoit»  IL  The  foundation  of  Alexandria  was  a  noble 
defign,  at  once  conceived  and  executed  by  the 
fon  of  Philip.  The  beautiful  and  regular  form  of 
that  great  city,  fecond  only  to  Rome  itfelf,  com- 
prehended a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles  "° ; 
it  was  peopled  by  three  hundred  thbufand  free 
inhabitants,  beiides  at  leaft  an  equal  number  of 
flaves '''.  The  lucrative  t^ade  of  Arabia  and 
India  flowed  through  the  port  of  Alexandria  to 
the  capital  and  provinces  of  the  empire.  Idlenefs 
was  unknown.  Some  were  employed  in  blowing 
of  glafs,  others  in  weaving  of  linen,  others  again 
manufadluring  the  papyrus.  Either  fex,  and 
every  age,  was  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  induf- 
try,  nor  did  even  the  blind  or  the  lame  want 

■^  The  Auguftan  Hiftory,  p.  I77>  call*  it  fervile  helium.    See 
Diodor.  SicuL  1.  xxxiv. 

'7°  Plin.  Hiil.  Nattir.  v.  10. 

•?•  Diodor.  Sicul.  Lxvii.  p.  590.  Edit.  Wefleling. 
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Occupations  fuited  to  theircondition '^*.  But  the 
people  of  Alexandria,  a  various  mixture  of  na- 
tions, united  the  vanity  and  inconftancy  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  fuperftition  and  obftinacy  of  the 
Egyptians.     The  moft  trifling  occafion,  a  tran- 
fient  fcarcity  of  flefli  or  lentils,  the  negle6l  of  an 
accuftomed  falutation,  a  miftake  of  precedency 
in  the  public  baths,  or  even  a  religious  difpute'", 
were  at  any  time  fuflBcient  to  kindle  a  fedition 
among  that  vail  multitude,  whofe  refentments 
were  furious  and  implacable  *^*.  After  the  capti- 
vity of  Valerian  and  the  infolence^of  his  Ion  had 
relaxed  the  authority  of  the  laws,  the  Alexan- 
drians abandoned  themfelves  to  the  ungoverned 
rage  of  their  paffions,  and  their  unhappy  country 
was  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war,  which  continued 
(with  a  few  fhort  and  fufpicious  jtruces)  above 
twelve  years'".      All  intercourfe  was  cut  off 
between  thefeveral  quarters  of  the  affli6ted  city, 
every  ilreet  was  polluted  with  blood,  every  build- 
ing of  ftrength  converted  into  a  citadel ;  nor  did 
the  tumults  fubfide,  till  a  confiderable  part  of 
Alexandria  was  irretrievably  ruined.     The  Ipa- 
cious  and  magnificent  diflridl  of  Bruchion,  with 
its  palaces  and  mufeeum,  the  refidence  of  the 

'''  See  a  very  cutioos  letter  of  Hadrian  in  the  Augufian  Hifton|r» 

*^^  Such  as  the  facrilegious  murder  of  a  divine  cat.  See  Diodor. 
SicuL  l.i. 

''♦  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  195.  This  long  and  terrible  fedition  was  firft 
occafioned  by  a  dii^ute  between  a  foldier  and  a  townfman  Slbout  a 
pairofflioes. 

'7^  Dionyfiut  apud  Eu&b.  Hlft.  EccleC  vol.  vii.  p.  %i.  Ammian « 
xxli.  16* 

kings 
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Q  HA  P«  kings  and  philofopbi^rs  of  Egypt,  is  defcribed 
above  a  century  afterwards,  as  already  reduced 
to  its  prefent  ftate  of  dreary  folitude  "*. 
RebeUkm       III,  The  obfcure  rebeltion  of  Trebellianus, 
muriant     ^^^  affumed  the  purple  in  Ifauria,  a  petty  pro- 
vince of  Afia  Minor,  was  attended  with  flrange 
and  memorable  confequences.    The  pageant  of 
royalty  was  ibon  deftroyed  by  an  officer  of  Gal* 
lienus ;  but  bis  followers,  defpairing  of  mercy, 
T^iblved  to  jhake  off  their  allegiance,  not  only  to 
tb^  Emperor;  but  to  the  empire,  and  fuddenly 
returned  to  the  favage  manners,  from  which  they 
bad  never  perfe6lly  been  reclaimed.  Their  crag- 
gy rocks,  a  branch  of  the  wide-extended  Taurus, 
proteiSted  their  inacceflible  retreat.    The  tillage 
of  fome  fertile  vallies*"  fupplied  them  with 
neceflaries,  and  a  habit  of  rapine  witlvthe  luxu« 
Ties  of  life*    In  the  heart  of  the  Roman  mo^^ 
narchy,  the  Ifaurians  long  continued  a  nation  of 
wild  barbarians.    Succeeding  princes,  unable  to 
reduce  th^m  to  obedience  either  by  arms  or  po- 
licy, were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  weak- 
nefs,  by  furrounding  the  hoilile  and  independ- 
ent fpot,  with  a  ftrong  chain  of  fortifications ''% 
which  often  proved  infufficient  to  reftrain  the 
incurfions  of  tbefe  domeftic  foes.    The  Ifau- 
rians,  gradually  extending  their  territory  to  the 
fea-coail,  fubdued  the  weftern  and  mountainous 
part  of  Cilicia,  formerly  the  neft  of  thofe  daring 

'''  ScaKg^.  Anknadyer.  ad  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  25S.    Three  diT- 
fertationt  of  M.  Bonamay,  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Academie,  torn.  ix. 
*^''  fitatabo*  1.  adiu  p.  5^9. 
'"  Hift.Augttft.  p.  197. 
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piratesy  againfl  whom  the  republic  had  pnee  d  li  A  e 
been  obliged  to  exert  its  utmeft  force,  under  the  ,^^^^l_^ 
condu6l  of  the  great  Porapey  '^^ 

Our  habits  of  thinking  fo  fondly  Gontie6l  the  Famine 
order  of  the  univerfe  with  the  fate  of  man,  that  fgn^cg^^^^* 
this  gloomy  period  of  hiilory  has  been  decorated 
with  inundations,  earthquakes,  uncommon  me-^ 
teors,  preternatural  darknefs^  and  a  crowd  of 
prodigies  fictitious  or  exaggerated  '^,  But  a  long 
and  general  famine  was  a  calamity  of  a  more 
ieri^His  kind.     It  was  th^ inevitable  confequenC0 
of  rapine  and  c^prefBon^  which  exUrps&ted  tbc^ 
produce  of  the  prefeiit,  and  the  hope  of  fatui^e! 
harvefts.     Famine  is  almoft  always  followed  by 
epidemical  difeafes,  the  efie^  of  fcanty  and  un- 
wholefome  food.     Other  caufes  muft  howevef 
have  contibuted  to  the  furious  plague,  which, 
from  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  year 
two  hundred  and  fixty-five,  raged  without  inter- 
ruption in  every  province,  every  city,  arid  almoil 
every  family,  of  the  Roman  Umpircr    During 
fome  time  five  thoufand  perfons  died  daily  in 
Rcnne ;  and  many  towns,  that  had  efcaped  tho 
hands  of  the  Barbarians,  were  entirely  depo* 
pulated  "*. 

We  have  the  knowledge- of  a  very  curious  cir-  piminu- 
curafi^ance,  of  fome  ufe  perhaps  in  the  melan-  ^^  * 

fpecies. 

'79  See  Cellariusy  Geogr.  Antiq.  torn.  iL  p»i37.  upon  the  limits  of 

ffauria. 

'*»  Hift.  AuguiL  p.  177. 

*^'  Hift  Auguft.  177.  ,  Zofimusy  LI.  p^M*  Zonaras^  Lxii. 
p.  623.  Eufeb.  Chronicon.  Victor  in  Epitom.  Vi^or  in  Casiar. 
EutropiuS)  ix.5.    Orofius,  viL^z. 

choly 
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choly  calculation   of  human  calamities*      An 
exa6l  regider  was  kept  at  Alexandria  of  all  the 
citizens  entitled  to  receive  the  diflribulion  of 
corn.    It  was  found,  that  the  antient  number  of 
thofe  comprized  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
ieventy,  had  been  equal  to  the  whole  fum  of 
claimants,  from  fourteen  to  fourfcore  years  of 
age,  who  remained  alive  after  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus'*'*    Applying  this  authentic  fad;  to  the 
moft  corre6t  tables  of  mortality,  it   evidently 
proves,  that  above  half  the  people  of  Alexandria 
bad  perifhed ;  and  could  we  venture  to  extend 
the  analogy  to  the  other  provinces,  we  might  fuf- 
pe6l;,  that  war,  peAilence,  and  famine,  bad  con- 
fumed,  in  a  few  years,  the  moiety  of  the  human 
fpecies  **\ 

'**  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecdef.  vii.  ai.  The  faA  Is  taken  from  the  Let- 
ten  of  Dionyfius,  who»  in  the  time  of  thofe  troubIe8>  was  Biihop  of 
iMeztndria. 

^*  In  a  great  number  of  pariihes  zi»ooo  perfons  were  founc^ 
between  fourteen  and  eightjr :  536s  between  forty  and  feventy.  See 
^u^on^  Hiftoire  Naturelley  toi|i*ii*  p*59o. 
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